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This study evaluated five Family Life Education 
Workshops designed to prepare elementary and secondary school 
teachers in Contra Costa County, California, to offer instruction in 
family life education, with an emphasis on healthy sexuality. The 
30-hour workshops were offered in spring and summer 1968, winter and 
summer 1969, and fall 1970. Evaluation of the workshops was based on 
responses from 515 teachers and 1,110 students. The evaluation 
assumed that the workshops would effect changes in knowledge, skill, 
personality, and attitudes in teachers. Seven instruments were 
developed by the evaluation team, and seven were standardized tests. 
Multivariate analysis of variance revealed no significant changes in 
the three dependent variables: knowledge, attitude, and personality. 
The independent variables were workshop participants vs. nonworkshop 
participants, urban vs. rural and elementary vs, secondary school 
participants, and level of sex education of the students. Analysis 
revealed no significant differences between urban and rural teachers 
and no differences between elementary and secondary school teachers. 
However, trained teachers perceived changes in themselves, their 
schools, their colleagues, and their students, which were 
attributable to participation in the workshops. One group of students 
taught by workshop participants showed significant gains in knowledge 
of sex education. (Implications for further research are discussed.) 
(BRB) 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 



A series of intensive in-service training programs was planned to actively 
Involve teachers in the content and method of teaching family life education 
with an emphasis on healthy sexuality. Four significant aspects were to be 
emphasized through a series of workshops as follows: 

1. A general orientation to acquaint teachers of all grade levels 
with current research in the behavioral and biological sciences 
relevant to human relationship and to family stability in con- 
temporary society. 

2. Small group discussion of general orientation topics, 

3. The involvement of teachers in developing instructional units 
for use in model school programs. The Coatra Costa County 
Recommended Program in Family Life Education for Grades K-12 > 
developed as a part of the planning activities for this project, 
were used as a suggested framework for school application. It 
was expected that the participati.on of teachers in selecting 
content and planning the curriculum would provide the type of 
involvement needed to give them the competence and confidence 

to succeed in this new area of instruction, 

third feature of the workshop. Through cooper ation^lof model 
schools and' summer schools, teachers were expected to try out 
prepared materials, evaluate them as to their effectiveness, 
and modify programs in light of experiences. This try-out of 
materials and evaluation was considered vital to developing 
their confidence in this controversial instructional field. 

The workshop was assumed to have four distinctive features that made it an 
ideal form for in-service training. These features include: the opportunity 
to develop something new and stimulating for daily work; the provision for 
broadening concepts and ideas; the opportunity to develop leadership abilities; 
and the flexibility for personal growth and satisfaction. Based upon these 
qualities, it was concluded that the workshop would be the most appropriate 
method for the in-service training of teachers in family life education- 

Two semester hours of college credit were provided for the wo.-<shops 
through University of California Extension and later California State College, 
(Hayward) , Extension, Each workshop consisted of thirty (30) hours of 
instruction. During the regular school year, these sessions were arranged for 
late afternoon, evenings and Saturdays, During the summer, the sessions were 
half-time for four weeks. The project provided funds to cover costs of the 
teaching staff and consultants, as well as the costs to a university or collegi^i 
of credit for the participants. 



The in-service training sessions were planned for eight groups of teachers 
^^*-ough the years 1968, 1969, and 1970, Each group was planned for approximately 
•ir"ty (50) participants. 
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A variety of organization patterns for these in-service training sessions 
was used in order to provide flexibility in meeting needs of 'participants. The 
sequence of content and metliodology was expected, to remain reasonably constant 
.for all groups, except as modified by evaluation procedures. In all, the 
training progrcim was to provide approximately 400 trained family life education 
teachers for the schools of Contra Costa .County. 

As originally planned, the in-service program consisted of four elements: 
(1) general meetings for presentation of materials, (2) small group discussions 
to react to presentations of new concepts and raaterials, (3) work groups to 
develop classroom approaches, select and plan appropriate currici<lum materials, 
and (4) classroom try-outs and inm^iediate evaluation in model schools. 

Themes . 

The themes for the in-service program, centering on the development of 
healthy sexuality, were: 

Family Life Education: Why and What 
Teaching Children About Sex and Reproduction 

Review of Successful Programs and Curriculum Materials in Family 
Life Education 

Current Comiaunity Problems Related to Family Life Education 
Families Without Fathers 

Conformity and Non-Conformity: The Youth Rebellion 
Morality and Mores 

Normalcy and Abnprmalcy in Human Sexual Behavior 
Deviant Sexual Behavior 

Human Maturation Pattern and Pressures Toward Precocious Social 
Maturity 

Male and Female Roles in Different Subcultures 
Drugs, Drinking* and Behavior 
Venereal Disease 

Responsible Parenthood and the Population Explosion 
Parent-Church-School-Community Responsibility to Strengthen the 
American Family • 

Participating teachers in the workshop were provided with a packet of 
reference materials, some general materials and others appropriate to particular 
grade level or subject fields of instruction. 

■> 

Training Objectives . 

The specific objectives of the in-service program were to: 

1. Enable teachers to instruct from a series of articulated instructional 
units to a specific grade level using appropriate knowledge, under- 
. standings, and' skills from many subject matter fields. 

(The instructional units developed were to provide a coordination of 
efforts to improve the shared use of knowledge and materials and 
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reduce duplication of expended efforts during the three year project. 
They also were to establish a definite base of coimiiunication between 
parents, children, and teachers toward the need for family life 
education, and to serve as a catalyst for stimulating community con- 
cern, aid, and action by community leaders to implement family life 
education,) 

2. Stimulate staff interest. in curriculum development and train teachers ' 
for family life instruction in participating districts to adequately 
meet the needs of schools in Contra Costa County during the three 
year project* 

3. Instigate model programs of instruction, adapted for local use, 
which would include: 

a. the employnient of consultive services and related directional 
activities; 

b. the establishinent of "spin off" pilot projects by school districts 
that have the initiative and competency to expand the initial 
program. 

4. Bring about participation in family life education with parent- 
teacher associations, church groups, youth groups, service agencies, 
community service groups, public social service institutions. 

Evaluation Design 

An important reason why the Family Life Education program was originally 
fumV-id by the U. S, Office of Education was the quality of the proposed 
assessment and evaluation program. The evaluation is based upon administering • 
to the participating teachers, students, and their parents, standardized tests. 
Inventories, and questionnaires, as well as structured interviews. The evalua- 
tion design is unique in teacher education In that it has an experimental base, 
i.e., consists of pre- and post-tests where two groups are compared — one group 
participating in the program (the experimental group) and the other group not 
participating in the program (the control group). 

The evaluation design attempts to take into account as many facets as 
feasible to determine the effectiveness of the training and instructional pro- 
gram, as well as to provide a means by which continual improvement may be made. 
In order to achieve these goals it is necessary to determine to what extent 
the stated objectives of the program had' been reached, as well as to gather 
pertinent data for the constant upgrading and refinement of the ongoing pro- 
gram. Incorporated within the design were a series of "feedbacks," both 
formal and informal, which provided data that were used for decision-making 
and continual refinement while the program was in process. 

Specifically, the purpose of the evaluation design x-7as to assess the 
effectiveness of the Family Life Education program by seeking the answers to 
questions such as: 
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Has the in-service training increased the teachers' knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills? 

Has family life education (as taught hy teachers who participated in the 
in-service training) had an effect upon the cognitive and affective 
domains of students? 

Has family life education had an effect on the parents of pupils who 
receive special instruction in the family life education project? 

Evaluation of Process : 

The response to the first question, did teacher training train the teachers 
relates to evaluation of the process (training teachers) that should result in 
tne product (changed students). The "process" question is to ask if the pro- 
cedures used in the workshop are those which should be replicated in successive 
workshops or should they be revised or replaced. The teachers' reactions to 
training (the workshop) were assessed via a Q-Sort, an open-ended questionnaire, 
short essays related to strengths and weaknesses, as well as suggested changes 
that would lead to improving the program. 

Evaluation of Product : ^ 

The evaluation cf outcomes provides a clear picture of how well an in- 
service program meets its stated objectives and how the program contributed to 
the accomplishment of the project's overall goals. It was expected that the 
continuation application for the second and third years would provide evaluation 
rf the first and second year and that the final report would provide the com- 
plete evaluation of the in-service program. 

Teachers volunteering to participate in the workshops v^ere divided into 
experimental (trained) and control (non-trained) groups. ^ Both groups were 
pre-tested and post-tested on cognitive and affective factors, as follows: 

1. Knowledge of Family Life Education 

2. Attitude toward Family Life Education 

3. Personality characteristics 

Comparable demographic data were gathered from both groups. The pre-testing 
was done the evening prior to the opening of each workshop for both E and C 
teachers and the post-testing for both E and C teachers at a single agreed on 
time and place after the E teachers had taught a unit (or course) on family life 
education. The experimental group was further dichotomized into urban-rural and 
elementary and secondary school teachers. A random sample of the experimental 
teachers was followed the semester after their period of special instruction. 
Their pupils were poiit-tested on their knowledge and attitude toward family life 
education. Parents of pupils taught by the trained teachers were queried to 



Criteria used in recruiting and selecting the trainees appears in Appendix A. 
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determine if they noted changes in the attitude or behavior of their children 
which could be reasonably related to the special instruction the children received 
in family life education. An important aspect of the evaluation was the oppor- 
tunity for replication of the study through application of the measures with 
successive groups of trainees. In all, four workshops were studied, spring and 
summer, 1968, winter and suninier , 1969. The complete evaluation design is shov/n 
in Table 1. 

Evaluation Instruments : The following instruments were administered: 

^* Deinographic Questionnaire . The Demographic Questionnaire, which was 
constructed by the evaluation team, consists of twenty-four items, 
each with multipl/it-choice response categories, designed to elicit in- 
formation about the personal backgrojjnd, academic and professional 
training, and teaching experience of the subjects. A' copy of the 
Demographic Ques tionnaolre, and of the other instruments used in the 
evaluation,- is included in Appendix B of this Report. 

2, Sex Knowledge Inventory (SKI) . The SKI (Form X - Adults, 1967 
Revision) is a standardized knov;ledge test of eighty questions, each 
followed by five answer choices of which only one is adjudged to be 
correct. The inventory yields a single score for each individual. 
Topics related to sex and sexual adjustments, the reproductive 
systems, venereal diseases, and the vocabulary pertaining to these 
are covered in the inventory. 

The reliability for this instrument has been computed to be .87 using 
the Kuder-Richardson coefficient of reliability. Using the Spearman- 
Brown coefficient of reliability, the nature of the topics covered 
and practicality, this instrument was deemed, objective, pertinent, 
and reliable for the purpose of assessing the knowledge level of the 
teachers. 

3. Omnibus Personality Inventory . The Omnibus Personality Inventory 
(DPI), Form Fy, is an attitude inventory consisting of fourteen 
scales and an intellectual disposition category designed to assess 
selected characteristics of ^human behavior, chiefly in the areas of 
aormal ego-functioning and intellectual activity. The OPI was de- 
veloped out of a desire to understand, improve, and document the 
effects of a college education. Almost all dimensions included in 
the Inventory were chosen either for their general importance in 
understanding the differentiating among students in an educational 
context or for their particular relevance to academic activity. In 
the development of the OPI, consideration was given to some of the 
major attitudes, values, and interests which would, with the context 
of a general eclectic set of principles, shed meaningful light on 
the variations' among students and student bodies and on changes in 
some of the measured characteristics. Attention was given to the 
dynamics of both academic and social involvement and to the important 
aspects of human behavior which should or would be influenced through 

a variety of on-campus experiences. The major purposes of the OPI v/eire 
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to provide a meaningful, differentiating description of students and 
a means of assessing change rather than a device or instrument for 
testing a specific theory of personality. 

As .used in numerous studies, the OPI has served three main purposes: 

a* to furnish criterion scores,, as independent variables, for the 
identification and selection of "types" of students, 

b. to provide a basis for differentiating among student types and 
groups , and 

c* to provide a basis for measuring change over one or more years 
in a number of non- intellective characteristics. 

Since mt)st of the scales were constructed for or included in the 
Inventory because of their actual or assumed relevance to behavior 
in an academic setting, some of these scales serve as important 
variables by which to assess development and change presumably re- 
lated to college experiences. Thus, the s^ame scales that permit 
categorization of students into "types" and subgroups may serve as 
the means to measure degree of change over time. 

In order to understand the use and interpretatioh of the OPI in the 
context of this investigation, a brief description of the fourteen 
scales and the Intellectual Disposition Categories is presented. 

1. Thinking Introversion (TI) - Persons scoring high on this 
measure are characterized by a liking for reflective thought 
and academic activities and express interests in a broad range 
of ideas found in a variety of areas, such as literature, art, 
and philosophy. Their thinking is less dominated by immediate 
conditions and situations, or by commonly accepted ideas, than 
low scorers. 

2. Theoretical Orientation (TO) - Thi$ scale measures an interest 
ifi, or orientation to, a more restricted range of ideas than is 
true of TI. High scorers are genera].ly logical, rational, and 
critical in their approach to problems. 

3. Estheticism (Es) - High scojers endorse statements indicating 
diverse interests in artistic matters and activities. The con- 
tent of the statements in this scale extend beyond painting, 
sculpture, and music, and includes interests in literature and 
dramatics. 

4. Complexity (Co) - This measure reflects an experimental and 
flexible orientation rather than a fixed vjay of viewing and 
organizing phenomena. High scorers are tolerant of ambiguities 
and uncertainties; they are fond of novel situations and ideas. 
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5* Autonomy (Au) - The characteristic, measured by this scale is 
composed of liberal, non-authoritarian thinking and a need for 
independence. High scorers ^how a tendency to be independent 
of authority as traditiorjally imposed through social institu- 
• tions. They are noniudgmental, realistic, and intellectually 
liberal. 

6. Religious Orientation (RO^ l^igl'^ scorers are skeptical of con 
ventional I'eligious beliefs and practices and tend to reject 
most ci" them, especially those that are orthodox or fundamcn- 
t^listic in nature. 

If. Social Extroversion (SE) - This measure reflects a preferred 
style relating to people in a social context. High scorers 
display a strong interest in being with people, and they seek 
social activities and gain satisfaction from them. 

8. Impulse Expression (IE) - This scale assesses a general readiness i 
to express impulses and to seek gratification either in conscious 
thought or in overt action. High scorers have an active imagina- 
tion, value sensual reactions and feelings. 

9. Personal Integration (PI) - The high scorer admits to few 
attitudes and behaviors that characterize socially alienated 

.or emotionally disturbed persons. 

10. Anxiety Level (AL) - Hij^h scorers deny that they have feelings 
or symptoms of anxiety, and do not admit to being nervous or 
worried. Low scorers may er.perience some difficulty in adjust- 
ing to their social environrtent , and they tend to have a poor 
opinion of themselves. 

11. Altruism (Am) - The high scorer is an affiliative person and 
trusting and ethical in his relations with others. He has a 
strong concern for the feelings and welfare of people he meets. 

12. Practical Outlook (PO) - The high scorer on this measure is 
interested in practical, applied activities and tends to value 
material possessions and concrete accomplishments. He is more 
concerned with the utility of things, 

13. Masculinity-Feminity (MF) - This scale assesses some of the 
differences in attitudes and interests between college men and 
women. High scorers (masculine) deny interests in esthetic 
matters and they also tend to be somewhat less socially inclined 
than lo\7 scorers and more interested in scientific matters. 

14. Response Bias (BB) - This measure, composed chiefly of items 
seemingly unrelated to the concept, represents an approach to 
assessing the student *s test-taking attitude. High scorers 

trying to make a good impression and low scorers a bad I 
impression. 
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The Intellectual Disposition Categories (IDC) is composo.d of six 
of the OPI scales and is an attempt to categorize individuals in 
terms of an intellectual, scholarly disposition. The four scales 
of TI, TO, Es, and Co serve as primary criteria and Au and RO serve 
as supplementary criteria in categorizing individuals at certain 
poinQ^ -ij^a "continuum"^ of intellectual disposition. Specifically, 
theii^^^ are placed in one of eight IDC's. The composite 
•jneasure of Intellectual disposition identifies both the type and 
extent of commitment to general learning and intellectual activity, 
while permitting a designation of the emphasis or forms of the 
individual's disposition. For exami^j, a person in IDC-5 can best 
be defined as approximately average on the measured disposition 
toward intellectual involvement; those obtaining an IDC-8 tend to 
be quite practical in orientation and unintellectual; and those 
obtaining an IDC-1 are assumed to be highly disposed intellectually 
with broad, intrinsic interests in intellectual pursuits. 

The reliability and validity of the OPI have been well substantiated. 
Using test-retest coefficients, reliabilities above ,85 and .88 have 
been computed for both the OPI scales and the IDC classification. 
The validity of the OPI and the IDC's is based upon correlations 
with other well-established instruments and a variety of data 
obtained from questionnaires and interviews. 

Even though the OPI has been used primarily in relation to college 
students, it has been used to study the reactions of student teachers 
and teachers in-service to given programs of special training. 
The OPI has been found to be a useful instrument in assessing the 
influence of an educational training program. For the purposes of 
this study, the OPI is used to assess the intellectual and psycho- 
logical changes related to participating in the in-service program 
in family life education. In order to examine the effect of the 
in-service program, each of the fourteen scales was examined in- 
dependently along with the IDC scores of the participants. 

Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI) - The FLAI was developed by 
the evaluation team to assess the feelings and beliefs of teachers 
about students, the school, the family, the community, and teaching 
as these are related to family life education. It is a 44 item 
attitude inventory based upon a summated rating scale (also known 
as a Likert-type-scale) • A preliminary pilot study using the FLAI 
revealed a Kuder-Ri chard son coefficient of reliability of ,70; 
improvement upon the instrument since that time has been made but 
no new reliability has been established. This instrument was 
expected to provide information from the teachers about their 
attitude toward family life education. 

The Family Life Education Q-Sort (FLEQ) - This was a 56 item Q-sort 
developed by the evaluation team for the specific purpose of deter- 
. mining the effectiveness of the workshop — its goals, curriculum, 
methods, and outcomes. Based upon a continuum from "Agree Very 
Strongly" to "Disagree Very Strongly," the Likert-type response 
categories of the Q-Sort provide valuable information on the "strong" 
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as well as the "weak" features of the training program as perceived 
by the participating teachers. The Q-Sort data were used to eval- 
uate the training program and to provide a guide by which it could 
be improved. Participants performed the Q-Sort' at the end of the 
training period. 

Family Life Knowledge Inventory (FLKI) - The FLKI was developed by 
a committee composed of teachers, administrators, the evaluation 
team, and the director of the Family Life Education project. 
Three forms of the Inventory were constructed to include questions 
specifically formulated for their appropriateness for testing the 
knowledge of students at various grade levels: 5-6, 7-8, and 
10-12. Each form of the Inventory contains Al to 44 questions of 
the objective, multiple choice answer type. Each question a$ks for 
a choice of the best one from among four answers. All are questions 
testing factual knov/ledge of the sort transmitted in family life 
education curricula and units taught in schools and at various 
grade levels throughout Contra Costa County • 

Mooney Problem Check List (MPCL ) - The MPCL is a standardized in- 
ventory for determining personal problems. The following is a 
description of the problem areas covered: 

High School Form - Health and Physical Development (HPD) ; Finances, 

Living Conditions, and Employment (CPE); Social 
and Recreational Activities (SRA) ; Social - 
Psychological Relations (SPR) ; Personal - 
Psychological Relations (PPR) ; Courtship, Sex 
and Marriage (GSM); Home and Family (HF);' Morals 
and Religion (MR); Adjustment to School Work (ASW) ; 
the Future: Vocational and Educational (FVE) ; and 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedure (CTP) . 

Junior High Form - Health and Physical Development (HPD); School (S); 

Home and Family (HF) ; Money, Work, the Future 
(MWF); Boy and Girl Relations (BG) ; Relations to 
People in General (PG) ; and Self-Centered Con- 
cerns (SC) . 

This instrument will provide information pertinent to students* feelings 
and beliefs about certain problems that are included in the family life 
education program. . 

Family Life Education Student Questionnaire (FLESQ ) - The FLE3Q was 
developed by the evaluation team to ascertain students* reaction to 
their participation in a course or unit of instruction in family life 
education. It contains ten multiple-choice items and two open-ended 
items. 

Family Life Education Parent Questionnaire (FLEPQ ) - The FLEPQ was de- 
veloped by the evaluation team to ascertain parents* reactions to their 
childrens' participation in a course or unit of instruction in family life 
education. It contains open-ended items asking for observations of 
childrens* behavior in the home. 
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HYPOTHESIS 



Wlien the evaluation design for the training program in family life educa- 
tion was conceived, five major hypotheses concerning the investigation were 
postulated : 

1. (a) There will be no significant pre-test differences between the 
experimental (trained) and control (non-trained) groups of 
teachers in demographic background and in the measurement of 
the following three variables: (1) knowledge of family life 
education including the development of healthy sexuality, 
(2) attitude toward family life education, and (3) person- 
ality characteristics. 

Part (a) of- this first hypothesis is based on the assumption that, being 
members of the teaching profession, the workshop participants will share a 
common commitment, common set of values and comnion interests* As teachers, 
they will have had a generally similar background of educational and cultural 
experiences and have been recruited to teaching from the same socio-economic 
strata of society* They will tend to share the same overall views on problems 
and issues facing society and the school, including that of the teaching of sex 
education, and they will have been selected as teacher candidates in college 
and then as teachers in school districts on the basis of personality character- 
istics suitable for working with children and youth. Thus, any differences 
found in the effectiveness with which the experimental (trained) group teaches 
family life education, including healthy sexuality, will be associated with 
the special training they received rather than backgrounds or their personality 
characteristics, 

(b) There will be significant pre-test differences among urban and 
rural teachers on the above three variables. 

Part (b) of this first hypothesis is based on the assumption that teachers 
who live in rural communities tend to react to new ideas and innovations in a 
more conservative manner than those from urban areas where there is more social 
interaction and communication. Thus we can expect that a new development of 
the school curriculum to an innovative, sensitive, and controversial area like 
sex education will bring forth reactions from teachers that will be different 
between those from conservative (rural) communities vs. those from more liberal 
(urban) communities ♦ 

(c) There will be significant pre-test differences among elementary 
and secondary school teachers on the above three variables. 

Part (c) of the first hypothesis is based on the assumption that people 
select themselves into elementary or secondary teaching on the basis of their 
inclinations with respect to subject matter and human development. Elementary 
teachers generally are child-centered in their teaching interests while 
secondary teachers have been found to be more subject matter centered; elementary 
teachers generally are concerned with the whole child, secondary teachers with 
the knowledge gained by students in a particular discipline. 
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2. (a) A second hypothesis is that the impact on teacher-participants of 

a specially organized and struttured workshop in family life 
education will be such as to make significant differences in their 
knowledge of, and attitude towards > family life education and in 
their personality characteristics. 

Part (a) of this second hypothesis is based on the assumption that .a 
specially organized and "packaged" learning experience which is focused on a 
politically-charged, personally and emotionally involved topic like human sex- 
uality will cause teachers to change their attitudes and that these changes 
will be reflected in their classroom behavior. Further it is assumed that the 
opportunity to participate in such a learning experience through a workshop 
format which emphasizes involvement ;and confrontation also will induce such 
changes, and that the duration of such an intense experience will be sufficient 
to bring about changes in the personality characteristics of the teachers. In 
addition, it is assumed that there ^wiAlvAbe sufficient exposure to ne\) knowledge 
about family life education, with emphasis on human sexuality, to account for 
differences between the workshop group and those teaching family life education 
who were not exposed to the workshop. Hence, instruments were chosen to check 
the three variables (knovyledge of and attitude toward family life education and 
personality characteristics) and an experimental design formulated to test 
the experimental (trained) group in contrast with a comparable control (untrained) 
group of teachers. 

(b) The post-test data will again show significant differences 
.between elementary and secondary school teachers. 

Part (b) of this second hypothesis is based on the same assumption about 
urban and rural teachers as described under hypothesis 1 (b) , plus the addition- 
al assumption that any differences which existed prior to training will continue 
to exist after training, these differences in amount and kind being similarly 
effected by the impact of the learning experience (the workshop) • 

(c) The post-test will again show significant differences between 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 

Part (c) of this second hypothesis is based on the same assumption about 
elementary and secondary teachers described under hypothesis 1 (c) , plus the 
assumption previously stated that such initial differences will be similarly 
effected by the impact of the learning experience (the workshop). 

3, A third hypothesis is that teachers given the special training will 
teach family life education more effectively than those who are not 
trained, and that the students of the teachers given the special 
training would show the results of it in their performance on a test 
of knowledge about, and attitude toward, family life education. 

This third hypothesis is based on the assumption that, in the process of 
gaining new knox^ledge about and changes in attitudes toward family life education, 
the teachers also will acquire knowledge of new materials, resources and new 
strategies, new teaching styles and new methods appropriate for the inculcation 
of family life education concepts in the classroom. Thus armed, the trained 
teachers would be expected to show the results of these acquisitions in their 
teaching behavior to such a degree that their greater expertise would be reflect- 
in their pupils when pre- and post-test data are gathered about them. 
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4. A fourth hypothesis is that parents of pupils taught family life educa- 
tion b]^ the specially trained teachers will be aware of change in the 
knowledge and attitude of their children toward family life education. 

The fourth hypothesis is basec on the assumption that the results of the 
teaching of a unit of instruction so closely geared to the developmental tasks of 
adolescents will cause ripples and waves in the life of the pupils — in both their 
school and out of school activities and interests — such that their parents would 
be aware of and knowledgeable about the new instructional program of family life 
education and capable of recalling specific instances and examples of changes 
in the knowledg^e attitudes and behavior of their children which they can relate 
directly to the family life education, instruction given by the specially trained 
teachers. A parallel assumption is that -this res tropective view by parents will 
represent an accurate appraisal of the results of the teaching of family life 
education. 



Analysis of Data : 

The basic unit for analysis of quantitative data will be multivariate 
analysis of variance. This method facilitates a simultaneous test for equal 
means for a number of groups on some set of variables. Technically, the groups 
are referred to as the "levels of a factor,'* and the set of variable means for 
a particular group as the "vector of means." Hence, the most common hypotheses 
under test will be that the mean vectors of all levels of a factor are equal. 
This method is superior to the more widely used univariate analysis of variance 
since it can take into account the correlation between variables. Nevertheless, 
univariate tests will be made when particular characteristics of a test profile 
are of particular importance, and univariate levels of significance will be 
reported. 

Another multivariate, statistical technique will be utilized for the analysis 
of Q--sort for questionnaire data which, unlike standardized tests, do not auto- 
matically yield a handful of normed scores. A form of factor analysis, the 
BC-TRY Cluster Analysis, will be used to discover a set of dimensions of parti- 
cipant attitudes as measured by the instruments, and sets of scores will be com- 
puted for all program participants. These scores, in turn, will function as 
input for multivariate analysis of variance, thus enabling the effective compari- 
son of groups . 

Chi-square tests for the equality of the probability distributions of the 
control and experimental groups also will be used. 

THE EVALUATION REPORT 

This Evaluation Report is divided into six parts, as follows: 

Part I, Spring, 1968 Part IV, Summo.r, 1969 

Part II, Summer, 1968 Part V, Fall, 1970 

Part III, Winter, 1969 Part VI, The Overall Findings 

The Appendices are bound in a separate, companion volume. 
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PART I 



THE SPRING 1968 PROGRAM 
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THE SPRING, 1968, WORKSHOP IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 



Ih e Evaluation Design 

The subjects were the 114 teachers who were selected to participate in 
the Spring, 1968 workshop. The independent variables were: (1) Type of Commu- 
nity, (2) Type of School, and (3) Experimental Condition. The variable. Type 
of Coiranunity, was dichotomized into "high" and "low" populated areas and was 
termed "urban" and "rural." The terms "urban" and "rural" are not completely 
appropriate, but for sake of more meaningful descriptions, this wording was 
used. The variable. Type of School, was divided into "e]ementary school 
teachers" (grades K-6) and "secondary school teachers" (grades 7-12). The 
third independent variable. Experimental Condition, enabled the evaluation team 
to establish experimental and control groups. The 114 teachers v^ere randomly 
assigned to either the experimental or the control group. 

When broken do\m into the various subgroups, the three independent 
variables yielded eight different groups: 



(1) 


Urban - 


Elementary 


- Experimental 


(2) 


Urban - 


Elementary 


- Control 


(3) 


Urban - 


Secondary - 


Experimental 


(4) 


Urban - 


Secondary - 


Control 


(5) 


Rural - 


Elementary 


- Experimental 


(6) 


Rural - 


Elementary 


" Control 


(7) 


Rural - 


Secondary - 


Experimental 


(8) 


Rural - 


Secondary - 


Control 



The dependent variables considered were: (1) knowledge of family life 
education, particularly of healthy sexuality, (2) attitude toward family life 
education, and (3) personality characteristics. Measures on these dependent 
variables were takea by pre- and post-testing according to the design shown in 
Table 2^. 

For the purposes of evaluating the Spring, 1968, in-service training pro- 
gram, three major hypotheses were formulated for testing: 

1. There are no significant differences on any of the demographic 
variables assessed by the Demographic Questionnaire (e.g., personal 
background, academic and professional training, teaching experience, 
etc.) between (a) teachers in the experimental group and teachers 

in the control group, (b) urban teachers and rural teachers, and 
(c) elementary school teachers and secondary school teachers. 

2. There are no significant differences between the comparison groups 
enumerated in the first hypothesis on pretest measures of 

(a) knowledge of family life, particularly healthy sexuality 
(operationally def inrid as a score on the Sex Knowledge Inventory, 
Form X - Adults) and, (b) personality characteristics (operation- 
ally defined as a set of scores on the 14 scales of the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory, Form Fy) . 
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■3, There are significant differences between the control and experi- 
mental groups on post-test measures of the dependent variables 
enumerated in the second hypothesis due to the main effect of the 
training received by teachers in the experimental group.' 

Acceptance of these three hypotheses, on the basis of evidence resulting 
from statistical analysis of the data, would imply that the significant 
differences between the control and experimental groups on post-test measures 
of the dependent variables are not the consequence of a. priori differences 
among teachers 'in these two groups but the result of the impact which the in- 
service training program in family life education had upon the teachers who 
participated in it. The instruments used to obtain data for the evaluation are 
described in the Introduction . 

The Evaluation Procedures 

Initially, all of the teachers who served as subjects for the evaluation 
were assembled and tested at the same time. They were not informed beforehand 
whether they would be assigned to the experimental or to the control group. 
They were asked to respond to the following instruments: (1) the Demographic 
Questionnaire, (2) the Sex Knowledge Inventory, and (3) the Omnibus Person- 
ality Inventory. 

Following the administration of these tests, the predetermined control 
group was dismissed and the experimental group participated in the training 
program in family life education. At the conclusion of the workshop, those in 
the experimental group performed the Family lira Education Q-Sort (FLEQ) . 

Approximately nine months after the conclusion of the program, at the end 
of a semester during which the subjects taught units or courses, the teachers 
In both the control and experimental groups were reassembled and readminis- 
tered the test battery enumerated above, plus the Family Life Attitude Inven- 
tory (FLAI). 

The Sample 

The personal background, academic and professional training, teaching 
experience, and other demographic characteristics of the 114 subjects are in- 
dicated by the data reported in Tables 3-17, which V7ere obtained from the 
subjects' responses to the Demographic Questionnaire, Examination of these 
tables reveals the high degree of homogeniety of demographic characteristics 
among the eight comparison groups of subjects and the likelihood that the 
teachers in the experimental and control groups were similar to (not signifi- 
cantly different from) one another in these characteristics before those in the 
experimental group underwent the training program. 

Analysis of the Demographic Data 

Tables 3A - 17A, following, report the results of Chi-square tests of 
homogeniety on 13 of the 14 demographic variables for the experimental and 




1"^ 



control groups of subjects tested for evaluation of the Spring, 1968, in-service 
training program. These tests of the equality of the probability distribution 
of demographic characteristics between the two comparison groups were controlled 
at the .05 level of significance. At this level of probability, none of the 
differences in demographic characteristics indicated in Tables 3-17 proved 
to be statistically significant. Hence, any differences in post-test measures 
of dependent variables taken on the two groups v;ould be attributable to 
training effects and not to a priori differences in demographic characteristics. 
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•TABLE 3. AG]': OF THE TKACHERS IN KIGIIT GROUPS. 







A&c-- 


Span 


: ** 

1 

Tot a 1 


Group 


20-30 


3W.0 




51-60 




// % 


// % 


// % 


// % 


LIr ban-Kleiucn tar y^-Expcr iinen l:n 1 


3 25 


2 17 


6 50 


1 8 
7 39 


12 ; 


Urbaii-^Elemcntary- Control 


2 11 


7 39 


2 11 


18 1 


LIrban-SGCondary-I'.xperiinontal 


8 33 


9 • 38 


5 21 


2 8 


" 1 


LJrban-Secondary-Control 


2 20 


3 30 


h /.o 


1 10 


■ ■ ■ A 

10 i 


[lural-Elcmontary-ExperinjGntal 


4 29 


/i 29 


5 35 


] 7 


6 i 

1 


[\UI. ciX lItX(.,LUl::ll Lcl I jr UL^llLLUJ. 






1 17 


1 17 


Hural-Seccndary-Expcritnental 


6 30 


8 /iO 


6 30 


0 0 


T 

20 


Rural-Sccondary-Conlrol 


5 50 


3 30 


2 20 


0 0 


10 


Totals 


32 28 


38 33 


31 28 


13 11 


ll/l 
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Table 3A 

Test for Differences in the Distributions of Age 



Group 










Age 


Span 










20- 


-30 


31 


-40 


41-50 


51 


-60 


Total 




# 




# 


— %- 


# 


%— 


# 


%— 




Control 


11 


25 


15 


34 


9 


20.5 


9 


20.5 


44 


Experimental 


21 


30 


23 


33 


22 


31.4 


4 


5.7 


70 


Total 


32 


28 


38 


33 


31 


28 


13 


11 


114 



= 6. 69 Not Significant 
(X^' (.95) =7.815) 
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'l.'A15M'; 4 . NlIMilF.R AND TERCKHT OF I^ALE AND !• rjvM..''': Tl'lAClHiRS J}] rUF. KIG'liT CROIU'S, 



Group 

— ^ . — 


Men 

Number Percent 


j Konicn 
Number 


Percent 


Total 


Urban-ElcmeuLary-Expcr iinenLal 




33 


8 


67 


12 




2 


11 




o ^ 


1 

± CI 


Urban- Sec ond ar y- Exp cr a.in en ta ]. 


13 


5 A 


11 


/ /- 




Ur bau-S ceo nd a r y- Co n t r o 1 


5 


50 


5 




It) 
14 


Rural-Elcmentary-Expc-'.rimental 


1 


-t 

7 


13 


93 


Rural-Elcmantary-Control 


2 


33 


4 


67 


6 


Rura 1-..S c concla r y-Exp er i.mcn ta 1 


9 


45 


11 


55 


20 


Rutcl -Secondary-Control 


3 


30 


7 


70 


10 


Total 


39 




75 




11 A 


Average 




3A 




66 





TABLE 5, MARITAL S7;ATUS OF THE TEACHERS IN THE EIGHT GROUPS 



p , — — 

Group 


- - . . — 

■Married 


^- . 

Single Divorced Separated 


Widowed 


Total 




# % 


i} % 


il J % 


# % 


Urban--Elementary-Exper imental 


10 83.4 


1 8.3 


1 8.3 

2 11 


0 0 


0 0 


12 


Urban-Elemcntary-Control 


13 72 


3 17 


0 0 


0 0 


18 


Urban- Secondary-Experimental 


20 83 


3 13 


0 0 


1 4 


0 0 


24 


Urban-Secondary-Control 


8 80 


1 10 


0 0 


0 0 


1 10 


10 


Rural-Elementary-Experimental 


10 72 


3 21 


0 0 


0 0 


1 7 


14 


Rural-Elementary-Control 


5 83 


1 17 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


6 


Ru r a 1 - S e c o n d a r Ex p e r i m a n t a 1 


14 70 


20 


2 10 i 0 0 


' 0 0 


20 


Rural-Secondary^-Control 


9 90 


1 10 


0 0 ! 0 0 


0 0 


10 


O Totals 

RIC 


89 77.4 


17 15 

i 


5 4.6 


1 1 


2 2 


114 



Table 4 A 

Test for Differences in the Sex Distributions 



Group 




Sex 




1 


Men 


Women 


Total 




# 






% 




Control 


12 


27 


32 


73 


44 


Experimental 


27 


39 


43 


61 


70 


Total 


39 


34 


75 


66 


114 



= 1.58 Not Significant 
\xl (.95) = 3.84lJ 



Table 5 A 

Test for Differences in Marital Status 



Group 


Marital Status 






Married 


Single 


Divorced 
Separated 
or Widowed 


. Total 


— s ^ 


— # %-i 


# % 


Control 


35 80 


6 14 


3 7 


44 


Experimental 


54 77 


11 16 


5 7 


70 


Total 


89 78 


17 15 


8 7 


114 



X^ = .ll Not Significant 




TA]3LK 6. NUMl'.i:nS Ol-' Cli;i.l.,!JRr,N I'OR F.ACII CROUP 03'" TIACIICRS ANIj Till'. AVmiAG): Nb'M'JCK 

pj'R tea(;}ii:r pgr r.Acn CRour. * 



I 
1 



Group 


Numbar of Cln' JcIrG-ii 
Number j Average 




U r ban"-El citi e n la r y- Ex per J.ni on L.a ]. 


27 


2.2 


Ul Dd n~i;.J.CIii5nL ni y— v.iOnLI. 01 


29 


2.0 


Ur ban-Second fU-y-Experimenta]. 


i\h 


1,8 


Ur ha n- S ccond ary-Con tr o ]. 


27 


2.7 


Rufal-lilcnienCary-ExperiiuGnta 1. 


28 


2.0 


Ru V a ] . - E 1 cm G n t. a y - C o n I. ir 0 1 


10 


1.7 


Rura.l-Second5iry--ExperiHicnta 1 


20 


1,0 


Rural-Secondary-Control 


6 


0.6 


Total 


191 


1.7 



The data on numbers of children are not in a form that permits further 
testing of statistical significance of the differences in this characteristic. 
Since these differences were not considered important enough to warrant the 
expense of testing based on the raw data, particularly in view of the nega- 
tive results found in tests of the other demographic variables, no Table 6A 
is included. 
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TABLF. 7. NUMliKR OF YFAHS OF TF.'XCID.HG EKl'ii R}:}:::'!CE FOli MCll CMOUP OF TFACllF.RS . 







Years 


of Tcnchiup 


Kxpori iiiice 




To In 1 


Group 


0-5 


3-10 


10- 


-.15 




-2 0 ;20-l 






// 


% 


// 


% 


// 


% 


// 


% 




% 




Urban- r;] emeu tary-Kxpcrimental 


0 


0 


6 


50 


3 


25 


2 


17 


1 


8 


12 


Uvban-llleincntary-Con l rol 


2 


31 


3 


17 


A 


22 


7 


39 


2 


]1 


18 


U r ba n- S c c ondar y~ Exp er iiiiG'. 1 1 1: a 1 


3 


13 


10 


A I 




3.7 


5 


21 


2 


8 


?A 


Urban-Secondary^-Control 


0 


0 


2 


20 


3 


30 




AO 


1 


10 


10 


Rural-Elcinentary- HxperineriLal 


]. 


7 


8 


58 


3 


. 21 


2 


2A 


0 


0 


14 


Kural--E].etuGntary-Con tro]. 


2 


33 


1 


17 


2 


33 


1 


17 


0 


0 


6 


Rural -Sec ondar y-ExpGr imcin.t:a] 


3 


].5 


2 


10 


12 


60 


2 


10 


1 


5 


20 


Rur a 1 S cc o 1 id r y - Co 1 1 1 r o 1 


3 


30 


2 


20 


..i. 


20 


] 




2 


20 


li..J 


Total 

\ — . — , — — — — . — 1 






3A 


30 


33 


29 




21 


9 


8 


llA 1 
.. — I 
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Table 7 A 
Test for Differences in Experience 



Group 


Years of Teachin 


g Experience 






0-5 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20+ 


Total 


-J ^ 


-J %- 


# %- 


# ^ 


J %- 


Gontrol 


7 16 


8 18 


11 25 


13 30 


5 11 


44 


Experimental 


7 10 


26 37 


22 31 


11 16 


4 6 


70 


rotal 


14 12 


34 . 30 


33 29 


24 21 


9 ■ 8 


114 



X = 7 . 83 Not Significant i 
(.95) = 9.488j j 

i 

j 

! 
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TAIU.K 8. NdMliiJR OJ'- YKAK.S OJ' 'j.'l'.ACilXiv'.i IVK KACl! iUlOW I'A TUislR ]'UF.Sl'.\'r SCilOO], JlIS't'S.MCr. 



Group 


'.'Yearfi in Present 


Scliool ]')J 5-;tr-;ic t 


Total 


0-3 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20-; 


3 2:i 




% 


/' % 


% 


Ilrban--K.1. omen tar y-F.AporimGntal 


5 A 2 


2 17 


]. 8 


1 8 


12 


Ur b n n-li; 1 cm f.;n I. a r y - C o n t r o ]. 


3 17 


8 /i3 


3 17 


3 17 


1 6 


IS 


Ur ban-Second ary-l'',xpc.rlmeii tell 


7 29 


8 33 


4 17 


3 13 


2 8 


24 


llrbnn-Secondary-Control 


0 0 


6 60 


3 30 


1 10 


0 0 


10 


Rii r a ] •- Kl em c u ta r y - Exp e r i ra a n i. a ]. 


/i 30 


7 50 


3 20 


0 0 


0 0 


14 


Rural-Rlcmcntary-Control 


3 50 


1 17 


2 . 33 


0 0 


0 0 


6 


Ru r a 1-- S ec onci a v y-- E>:p g r inen t a 1 


4 20 


1] 55 


4 20 


1 5 


0 0 


20 


Ru r. a 1-S ec oad a r y- Co n t r o 1 


5 50 


2 20 


1 10 


1 10 


1 10 


10 


Total 


29 26 


48 42 


22 20 


10 9 


— , .. „^ , — 

5 3 


114 



TABLE 9. TYPE OF INSTITUTION FROM WHICH THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE WAS RECBIVLI) FOR 
EACH GROUP OF TEACHERS. 











lHype. of 


Institution 






• 


Group 


Public 


Private 


Parochial 


Other 


Total 




// 


% 


// 


% 


# 


% 


// 


% 




Urban- Elementary-Experimental 


10 


84 


1 


8 


1 


8 


0 


0 


12 


Urban-Elerncntary-'Control 


14 


77 


3 


17 


1 


6 


0 


0 


18 


Urban-Secondary-Experiinc-'.n tal 


22 


92 


2 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


Urban-Secondary-Control 


9 


90 


0 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 


10 


Ru r a 1- El cme n t a r y - Exp e r ime n t a ]. 


11 


79 


1 


7 


2 


14 


0 


0 


14 


Ruralr-Elenientary-Control 


5 


83 


0 


0 


1 


17 


0 


0 


6 


Rui-al-Secondary-Experiinental 


12 


60 


5 


25 


3 


15 


0 


0 


20 


Rural-Secondary-Control 


9 


50 


.1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 

* 


Total 

c% ..... . .. 


92 


80 


13 


11 


9 


9 ■ 


0 


0 


114 
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Table 8 A. 

Test for Differences in District Service 



Group 


Years in District 






0-5 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20+ 


Total 


'A- 




5 %_ 


? 




Control 


11 25 


1 ^ % 

17 39 


9 20 


5 11 


2 5 


44 


Experimental 


18 26 


31 44 


13 10 


5 7 


3 4 


70 


Total 


29 26 


48 42 


22 20 


10 9 


5 3 


114 



^ .11 Not Significant 



(.95) =9.488 
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Table 9 A 

Test for Differences in Type of Undergraduate Colleges 



Group 


Type of Institution 


Total 




Public 


Private 


1 


Parocliial 








i_ 




% 






Control 


37 


84 


4 


9 


3 


7 


44 


Experimental 


55 


79 


9 


13 


6 


9 


70 


Total 


92 


80 


13 


11 


9 


9 


114 



X = . 55 Not Significant 
X? (.95) = 5.991 



TAr.],l' 10. KUMJJHll OJ* GRAIVlIATK UNITS FOll I'ACi} OF YIGUT Ci^OUPS, 



,'SO 









Nuifibcr of Graduate 










Group 


15 


30 


AS 


60 


601 




Total 




// 


% 


// 


% 


a 


% 






. 

% 




U r b aii-El omc n t a r y -Kx per iincn t a 1 


2 


37 


2 


17 


1 


8 


/i 


33 


3 




1/ 


U J. D^jlJl JjJ. Cii. 1^—11 Co I. ^ V^Ull L 1. <J J. 


3 


17 


6 


33 


2 


11 


0 


0 


7 




xo 


Urbrin-Soconclar y-!'x]K'.r inicn tci 1 


(^ 


17 




17 


fi 


17 


2 


7 


10 


42 


24 


llr Sg CO n rl a r y- C on I: r o 1 


1 


10 


0 


0 




40 


0 


0 


5 


50 


10 


Rur a 1 - ]' 1 cm en t a r y- Kx p c.r irn an t a 1 




30 


3 


20 


h 


30 


] 


6 


2 


14 


14 


Ru r a 1-Klcmen tar y- C on t: r o 1 


1 


17 


0 


0 


1 


17 


0 


0 




66 


6 


Ru r a 3.- S c o ncl a v y - I'x p c r iin c: n t a 1 


2 


10 


6 


30 


5 


25 


1 


5 


6 


30 


20 


Rural-Sacondary-Controi 


2 


20 


3 . 


30 


2 


20 


2 


20 


3. 


10 


10 


Total 

— — , — - . — ^ 


19 


17 


24 


21 


23 


20 


10 


9 


38 


33 


114 



Ml 
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TAHLK 11, PREVIOUS EXP^Rll-yC]-; IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION FOR THE TEACHERS IN THE 
RIGHT GROUPS. 











Type of 


hlxpe.r ic'.nce. 












Group 


Cour 
Wor 


se 
k 


Xiidependent 
Read Ing 


Cor.v.iiunity 
Programs 


Other 


None 


To cal 




/; 


% 


if 


% 


il 


% 




% 


il 


% 




Urban-Elcnicntary-Experii'iental 


1 


8 


3 


25 


0 


0 


5 


42 


3 


25 


12 


Urban-Eleacintary-Control 


3 


17 


11 


60 


1 


6 


1 


6 


2 


11 


38 


Urban^-Secondary-ExpcriTnental 


5 


21 


13 


33 


0 


0 


3 


13 


3 


13 


24 


Urban-S ccondar y--Control 


2 


20 


6 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


20 


10 


Rural-E^lementary-Experiiuental • • 


2 


14 


4 


30 


1 


6 


4 


30 


3 


20 


14 


• 

Rural-Elemeiitary-Control 


2 


33 


1 


17 . 


1 


17 


1 


17 


1 


17 


6 


Rural-Scconclary-Experitneiital 


9 


45 


8 


40 


0 


0 


2 


10 


1 


5 


20 


Rural-Secondary-Control 


4 


40 


5 


50 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Total 


2G 


24 


51 


45 


4 


4 


16 


15 


1^ 


32 


13 4 

t 
t 



. 31 



Table 10A 

.Test for Differences for Graduate Units 

c 



Group 


Number of Graduate Units 


Total 




15 


30 


45 


60 


60+ 






# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# % 




Control 


7 


16 


9 


20 


9 


20 


2 


5 


17 


39 


44 


Experimental 


12 


17 


15 


21 


14 


20 


8 


11 


21 


30 


70 


Total 


19 


17 


. 24 


21 


23 


20 


10 


9 


38 


33 


114 



X =2.14 Not Significant 
(.95) = 9.488 

4 
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Table llA 

Test for Differences in Experience in Family Life Education 



Group 


Family Life Education and Training 


Total 




Course 
Work 


Independent 
Reading 


Com- 
munity 
Progress 


Other 


None 






# 


% 


# % 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 




Control 


11 


25 


23 


52 


3 


7 


2 


5 


5 


11 


44 


Experimental 


17 


24 


28 


40 


1 


1 • 


14 


20 


9 


13 


70 


Total 


28 


24 


51 


45 


4 


4 


16 


15 


14 


12 


114 



X =7.00 Not Significant 
(.95) = 9.488 
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TAV.LK 12. PiU'AMOUS iN-si:!'.^--ici': TRAiNLNG Kxj'j^rj ]::;c;k m J7\M1LY ]:iVK ]-JUic:A'j:;i.ci:j \m 

KACH OlOUV OF 'J K-.CliJ'JlS . 





Tn-Hn 
l^llKl,! 


-v.icp Triijnln.-; rro;;ri'ii:!s in IVnijiJy life 
j'oii :i i\. KlrLc.li .T.r-nci,o!-s._ I'cii" Llo •uin Lfv.l 




Group 


0 


] 






2 




3 ■ 




ToLal 




// 


y 


\) 


— • 

. 


if 


% 


// 


% 


/; 


% 








75 


2 


17 


I 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


I] r l>o vf - Elfiuo n La r y-C o u t r o 1 


1^1 


77 


3 


17 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 8 


Uj."bati--Scc:orK]a];y— E>;pci"i.inc;n Lci 1 


20 




2 


8 


1 




0 


0 . 


] 


/> 


2^) 


Uirban-SGcondary-Control 


8 


80 


0 


■ 0 


1 


10 


]. 


10 


0 


0 


10 


Rur a]. -- Eleiiicn La i: y- Ex p or 1 in c; ; i L a 1 


].] 


80 


2 


lA 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1/) 


Ru r a in. eineii La t y-Co n L r o 1 


6 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Ru r a 1 •- S ec o ncl a r y -- ]^,x p er 1 ni evi Lai 


16 


80 




20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


R u r a 1 • - S ec. o r id a r y • • C ci n t r o ] 


10 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Total 


94 


82 


13 


12.2 


5 


48 


1 


1 


1 


]. 


ll/( 



TAELK 13. RELIGIOUS BACKGROUNDS OF ITIE mCHKRS IN THH }::IG1LT GKOUPS, 



Group 








Religious 


Affiliation 










Pirotestant 


Ca t. ho lie 


Ap.nostic 


AtbcisL 


Jet.'isb 


Total 






% 




% 


# 




// 


% 




% 


1 


U r ba n -Kl em e n L a r y- Ex pe r i ni o. n t a 1 


8 


67 


1 


8 


3 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 




12. 


Urban--Elo.n',entary-ConLrol 


30 


56 


2 


11 


2 


11 


0 


0 


4 


22 




18 


Urban-Secoiiclary-Experi.rac.n La 1 


13 


54 


4 


17 


2 


8 


1 


4 


4 


17 




24 


Urban-Sec ondary-Control 


6 


60 


0 


0 


2 


20 


0 


0 


2 


20 




10 


Rural-Elementary-ExperiracnLal 


6 


44 


5 


35 


1 


7 


0 


0 


2 


14 




14 


Rural-Eler.ienLary-ConLro]. 


3 


49 


1 


17 


1 


17 


0 


0 


]. 


17 




6 


Rural-Secondary- Experimental 


9 


45 


6 


30 


5 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 




20 


Rural-Secondary "Control 




40 


2 


20 


3 


30 


1 


10 


0 


0 




10 


Total 


59 


51.2 . 


21 


CO 


'1 


16.6 


2 


1,8 


13 


12 




114 



Table 12 ^ 

Test for Differences in In-Service Training 



Group 


Previous Family Life In-Service Program 


Total 




0 




2. 3. or 4 




# % 


# % 


# % 


Control 


38 86 


3 7 


3 7 


44 


Experimental 


56 . 80 


10 14 


4 6 


70 


Total 


94 82 


13 12.2 


7 6 


114 



X =1.48 Not Significant 
(.95) = 5.991 

2 



Table 13A 

Test for Differences in Religious Affiliation 



Group 






Religious Affiliation 








Total 




Protestant 


Catliolic 


Agnostic 

or 
Athiest 


lewish 






# 


% 


# 




# 


% 


#" 


% 




Control 


23 


52 


5 


u 


9 


20 


7 


16 


44 


Experimental 


36 


51 


16 


23 


12 


17 


6 


9 


70 


Total 


59 


51 


21 


18 


21 


18 


13 


12 


114 



X = 3. 40 Not Significant 
(.95) = 7.815 
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TA'iLE 14. HOME LIFE DUKIKG CtllLDHOO]) VO-Ji Til)'. TEU'ilKRS IN Ti!!' MGJIT GKObTS. 



Group 


llnhap])y 


Poor 


iiood Home 
Good 


Life 
Kxr.Gllc-.ut 


Total 


// 




__// 'A 


a- % 


Urban^Klc:mcnt<iry-]ilxp(?.r a.incat al 


1 8 


1 8 
1 6 

5 21 


8 68 
7 39 


2 16 


12 
18 


U r ba n -Kl cmen la r y-Con t ro 1 


A 22 


6 33 


Urban--Se.con':lary'-Kxpar imCiiiLn] 


0 0 


13 54 


6 25 


. 24 


Urban-Secondary-Control 


0 0 


0 0 


8 80 


2 20 


10 


Rural-Kl ementary-ExperxTiiental 


0 0 


0 0 


8 59 


6 41 


14 


Rura J - KleiiK^ji ta j:y -Con t r o 1 


0 . 0 


1 17 


3 50 


2 33 


6 


Rural-Secondary-ExperiinGulal 


2 10 


1 5 


9 45 


8 40 


20 


Rural-Second ary-Contro3. 


0 0 


0 0 


8 80 


2 20 


10 


Total 


7 6.1 


9 8 


64 56.1 


34 29.8 


114 


TABLK 15. I'YPl^ OP COMMliiNlTY DURING CHILDHOOD FOR ^HE 'TCACIIERS IN 'JTIE EIGHT GROUPS. 


Group 


Childhood Setting 




Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Suburban 


Other 


If % 


// % 


// % 


// % 


Urban-lilementary-Kxperimcntal 


A 33 


3 25 


4 33 


1 9 


12 
IS 


Urban-Elcmentary-Control 


6 33 


3 17 


9 50 


0 0 


Urban--Sccondary-Experiiaental 


7 29 




12 50 


5 21 


0 0 


24 


Urban-^Secondary-Control 


3 30 


3 30 


3 30 


1 10 


14 


Rura l-EJ.emen tar y-Exp ox im cn ta 1 


5 35 


3 21 


4 29 


2 15 


Rural~E].emcntary-Control 


1 17 


5 83 


0 0 


0 0 


6 


Rural-Secondary-- Ex peridental 


5 25 


8 40 


7 . 35 


0 0 


20 


Rural--Secondary-Coutrol 


2 20 


4 40 


4 40 lo 0 1 ?-0 


Total 




41 


36 


4 


114 



Table 14 A 
Test for Home Life Differences 



Group 






Childhood Home Life 






Total 




UnhaDDV 


Poor 


Good 


Excellent 






# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 






Control 


4 


9 


2 


5 


26 


59 


12 


27 




44 


Experimental 


3 


4 


7 


10 


38 


54 


22 


31 




70 


Total 


7 


6 


9 


8 


64 


56 


34 


30 




114 



X = 2, 33 Not Significant 
g = 7.8ll| 
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Table 15 A 

Test for Differences in Childhood Community 



Group 


Childhood Setting 


Total 




Rural 


Urban 


Suburban 


Other 






# 


% 


# 




# 


% 


# 


% 




Control 


12 


27 


15 


34 


16 


36 


1 


2 


44 


Experimental 


21 


30 


26 


37 


20 


29 


3 


4 


70 


Total 


33 


29 


41 


36 


36 


32 


4 


4 


114 



X = .91 Not Significant 
(.95) =7.815 
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TAlil.l-: 16. Sac.lO~l:;C0:s'0MJ.C STA'JUS OF I'ArilLY DUKIKG CHILDHOOD I'Ol TilK Til.\C.m:il^^ OV 

Tim v.mws: grodvs. 







■■ — 

So c i. o - Ec c> n cm i c. S t a I u n 




*— 


Group 




Class. 


Midd.lci 


Class 




Class 


Total 


. 


// 


% 


// 


% 


(i 


% 




IJ r bn u- El oro. cn t a r y- Ex p e.r inic n tra 1 


0 


0 


J. y-' 


83 


? 

*- 


17 




12 


Urban-J:.! cinentary-Coutrol 


1 


6 


U\ 


77 


3 


17 


]P) 




1 
A. 




19 


79 




^ 1 


90 


Ihr ha n-^ S c. c o n cl a ir y -~ Co n o ]. 


U 


0 


8 


80 


2 


Zl) 


10 


Rura eincntary-Exper iraeuta 1 


0 


0 


12 


86 


2 


lA 




KuraX'*i!».i ciuCinLa i y'-ooni.?. oi 


U 


0 


. 5 


83 


1 


1/ 


c 

0 


Rura 1-S e condar y-Exper ini en ta 1 


2 


10 


15 


75 


3 


15 


?0 


Rural-SccoiKlary-Control 


1 


10 


8 


80 


1 


10 


].0 


Total 


5 


4 


91 


80 


18 


16 


11^ 



TABLE 17. R/iCIAL AND ETflNIC BACKGROUNDS OF 'n\V. TEACHERS IN TEE EIGHT GROUPS. 











Ethnic Back£;round 










Group 


Negroid 


Ind ifiii 


Oriental 


Spanish 




Total 




// % 


// % 


// % 


// % 








Urban-Elcmentary-Iilxperiip.ental 


]. 


8 


1 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


8A 


12 


Urban-Elomontary--Control 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


100 


18 


Urban-Secondary-Experiraental 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


96 


U 


Urban-Secondary-Control 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


100 


].0 


Rural--ElGinGutary-Expcrimental 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


lA 


100 


14 


Rural-- ElcmGntary-^Control 


1 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


83 


6 


Rural-Secondary- Exper Iruental 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


100 


20 


Rural^-Sccondary-Control 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


100 


10 


Total 


1 3 


2. A 




0.8 




0 


0 




0 


110 


96.8 , 


UA 
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Table 16 a 

Test for Differences in Childiiood Socioeconomic Status 



Group 


SES as Child 


Total 




Upper 


Middle 


Lower 




# % 


% 


# % 


Control 


2 5 


35 80 


7 16 


44 


Experimental 


3 4 


56 80 


11 16 


70 


Total 


5 4 


91 80 


18 16 


114 



X = . 01 Not Significant 
X2 = (.95) - 5.991 
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Table' 17A 
Test of Racial Differences 



4 



Group 


Race 


Total 




Non- White 


White 




# % 


* % 


Control 


1 2 


. 43 98 


44 


Experimental 


3 4 


67 9 6 


70 


Total 


34 4 


110 96^ 


114 



X = .28 Not Significant 
(.95) = 3.841 



Analysis of P r etest Scores 

Tables 18 and 19 show sample s^'zos^ inc-ans, and staiy'r-rd deviatioas of scortis 
on the 14 OPl scaJcs and on tlie SKI. i^lxanii.nat.lou oJ" these table^: reveals very 
little difference among tlie pretest scores of the eight group.s on theses depen- 
dent variables. 

It is also of interest to coripare the profiles of means on these dnpondont 
variables (OPI and SKI) for the levels of each independent: variable (Type ^f 
Community, Type of School and Experiiueutal Conditio)0 • Table... ?0 throu^^h 22 
show the means and standard deviations for the levels of each independent: varia- 
ble* Figures 1 through 3 represent the corresponding profile plots of tliese 
means over the same two levels of the independent variables. As can be readily 
seen from the graphs, there is very little difference betv/een individuals 
before training has taken place. The performance of a specific group is evalua- 
ted by looking at the means for the 14 OPI scales and the SKI score. 

Table 23 shows the multivariate analysis of variance table resulting froia 
the test of the equality of the mean scores on the tv;o dependent variables 
(OPI and SKI), This table indicates that none of these differences in riiecias 
scores between and among groups v7as statistically significant before training. 

All of these findings support the hypothesis that no significant differ- 
ences existed in the pretest scores of tlie eight groups of subjects on tljc 
14 OPI scales and the SKI. 
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T;ib]o 18 
Spr.i.ii;- 5 lOGB 



Ur'oan Rural ' 

Elcir.. Sc!C.. Klci'.i. Sec;. 

Exp. Conf. Exp. Conl . ?:xp. Cont: . Ey.p. Con!. 

San^plc. Sizes 1?. 18 2/i 10 U 6 20 10 
Mc'.anr, 

CPI 1 TJ. . 28.2 27.?. 25.2 26,1 25.3 2S.3 22.8 28.3 

2 TO 19.8 17.7 18.6 19.6 17.3 22.8 20.1 21./) 

3 Es 1^.5 l/f.9 ]1.2 12.3 13. A 13.7 8.7 13.3 
^ Co Ifi.O l/i.2 13.6 1A.4 13.2 15.3 13.3 1/|.8 

5 All 29.3 29.7 30.5 34.2 29.4 32.5 30.6 30.7 

6 KG 15.1 14.3 15.5 16.1 ' 13.4 17.7 ]6.0 16.4 

7 SE 25.2 25.4 24.3 23.5 25.9 24.0 25.2 28.9 

8 IE 28.5 28.2 26.2 29.4 22.2 23-0 29.4 27.4 

9 PI 39.3 40.1 43.8 36.5 40.1 45.2 42.4 43.4 

10 AL 14.8 14.6 17.0 12.2 16.3 17.2 16.5 16.2 

11 Am 23.8 25.7 24.3 22.7 26.9 26.7 23.4 27.0 

12 PC 11.6 12.0 12.4 11.2 12.9 10.8 12.5 11.2 

13 MF 26.3 25.1 30.1 28.8 24.1 28,3 31.0 28.3 



1^ RE 14.9 14.7 , 14.7 13.3 13.3 16.0 15.7 17. S 

SKI 51.7 49.7 54.4 55.0 54.1 54.8 51.0 51.4 



T;ib;ic' J 9 



Ihrhc-iii Rural 

Elet-.i. Sec. K.lcia. Sc-.c. 

Exp. Cent. Exp. Coni. Rxp. ConL. Exp. Cent. 

SrtmplG Sizcis 12 18 24 10 14 6 20 10 
Standard Dev. 

Oi'I 1 TI 8.8 7.1 6.5 6.9 7. 7 5.9 5.7 6.3 

2 TO • 6.2 5.0 3.2 5.5 5.3 3.1 A. 9 7.9 

3 Es 4.8 5.4 5.1 3.6 4.5 5.1 3.8 6.3 
'» Co 4.7 4.4 4.9 5.3 4.2 6.0 3.8 7.6 

5 Au 8.0 6.0 6.2 5.7 7.2 8.5 6.9 7.5 

6 RO 4.4 5.2 5.9 6.5 5.5 6.1 5.7 5.0 

7 SE 5.2 7.0 7.1 8.4 4.9 7.3 5.6 4.1 

8 IE 11.1 8.7 9.1 10.8 10.8 8.1 8.9 12.7 

9 PI 10.6 7.3 6.1 9.? 7.3 4.4 6.2 7.0 

10 AL 3.6 3.9 2.6 5.8 2.9 1.9 2.5 2.5 

11 Ain 4.1 4.0 6.0 5.9 4.4 4.2 6.6 4.2 

12 PO 6.5 4.2 4.9 3.8 4.8 4.6 5.8 6.3 

13 MF 4.7 5,8 5.2 7.4 4.1 6.8 6.3 4.8 

4.2 5.2 3.6 4.9 4.1 2,4 3.5 3,6 

SKI 8.7 6,8 7.8 6.1 9,0 2.2 6.6 8.1 



Tell) J.' ^0 
Pre;- Test, Spi ing, IS-G? 



T^'pc of Coiniiiuiii f >- 



n 





Uj-bj!):-.. (.^ 


- 60 




K - 5C 


SCAT..E 


X 


S 


X 


S 


1 Tl 


?6.5 


7.1 


23. 3 


6.7 


2 TO 


18. 7 


5.3 


19 . 9 


5.7 


3 Ks 


13.0 


5.1 


11.5 


5.1 


A Co 


1A.2 


4.7 


13 , 8 


5.1 


5 Au 


30.6 


6.5 


30.5 


7.2 


RO 


15.2 


5.4 


15.6 


5.6 


7 S1-; 


2 A. 7 


6.8 


26.0 


5.4 


IE 


27.7 


9.5 


26. 2 


10. A 


9 PI 


40.8 


8.2 


42.3 


6.5 


10 AL 


15.1 


4.0 


16.4 


2.5 


11 Am 


24.3 


5.1 


25.5 


5.4 


12 PO 


11.9 


4.8 


12 . 2 


5.3 


13 11^^ 


27.8 


5.9 


28.2 


6.1 


14 RB 


14.5 


4.3 


15.5 


3.8 


SKI. 


52.7 


7.6 


52.4 


7.3 
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Tabic: .21 
l'rc.--Tc;nl., Spring, 19 C 8 



Typo, of School 







El cmentary 


(N - 50) 


Scconclnry 


(N - 


SCALE 




X 


S 


X 


S 


1 


TI 


27.0 


7.4 


25.1 


6.4 


2 


TO 


18 7 


5.4 


19.6 


5.6 


3 


Es 


14.2 


4.9 . 


10.9 


4.9 




Co 


14.3 


4.6 


13.8 


5.1 


5 


Au 


29.8 


7.0 


31.1 


6.6 


6 


RO 


14.6 


5.2 


15.9 


5.7 


7 


SE 


25.3 


5.9 


25.2 


6.6 


8 


IR 


26.0 


10.0 


27.5 


9.8 


9 


PI 


40.5 


7.9 


42.2 


■/.I 


10 


AI. 


15,4 


3.4 


15.9 


3.6 


11 


Ain 


25.7 


4.2 


24.2 


6.0 


12 


PO 


12.0 


4.9 


12.0 


5.2 


13 


MF 


25.5 


5.2 


29.9 


5.8 


14 


RB 


14.5 


4.4 


15.3 


3.9 




SKI 


52.0 


7.7 


53.0 


7.3 
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^7 

Tabic 22 
Prc-Tc-U", Sprfn-, 1968 

Expor.lmenl nl Condit? on 







Kxpcrime 


nl nl (N - 70) 


Corif.rol 


(N - AA 


SCALIi 




X 


S 


X 


S 


on 1 


TI 


25.0 


7.0 


27.3 


6.5 


2 


TO 


18.9 


5.3 


19.7 


5.9 


3 


Es 


11.5 


5.0 


13.8 


5.2 


k 


Co 


13. 7 


A. A 


1A.5 


5.5 


5 


Au 


30.] 


6.8 


31.3 


6.8 


6 


RO 


15.2 


5.5 


15.6 


5.5 


7 


SE 


25.0 


5.9 


25.6 


6.9 


8 


IK 


26.7 


9.9 


27.6 


10.0 


9 


PI 


Al. 9 


7. A 


/A "7 

AO . / 


"7 "7 
/ . / 


10 


AL 


16.3 


2.9 


1A.8 


A. 2 


11 


Am 


24.5 


5.7 


25. A 


A. 7 


12 


PO 


12. A 


5.3 


11.5 


A. 6 


13 


MF 


28.5 


5.8 


27.1 


6.1 


14 


KB 


14. V 


3.8 


15.3 


A. 6 




SKI 


52.9 


7.9 


52.0 


6.7 
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^ 0 

X '0 



s:. 



o 



O 



1-^.1 



C) 

O 



Cl 
>; 

o 



1 

I.- 



c 



o 




t^. 
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Table 23 
Spring 1968 
Pre- test 



Analy sj"-s_ of Var i a ace Tcib l e Sl iowing Rpsm Its 
Huitiyaria t e T est of g^a i i t^_o f Mea ns 



Source of . Multivariate P less 

Variation F-Ratio than 



C 1.3447 .1926 

S 1.7322 .0580 

E .9326 .5325 

C X S 1.5898 .0919 

C X E .9336 .5307 

S X E .8741 .5946 

CXSXE .8460 .6251 



^^15, 92 ^-^^^ = 1.7806) 
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Analysis of Post-Test Scores 

In the fall of 19G8, the post- test series (OPl and SKI) was readministcirecl. 
Seventy experimental and 44 control teachers v;ere pretested; 24 experimental 
and 13 control teachers took the post-test. It will be of interest to compare 
the scores obtained by teachers on tlie pretest with the scores they obtained 
on the post-test. The post-test means (Table 24) and standard deviations 
(Table 25) over eight partitions of the study have been constructed. The means 
and standard deviations for the levels of each independent variable (Type of 
Community, Type of School, and Experimental Condition) over the 14 OPI scales 
and the SKI are given in Tables 26-28. Corresponding profiles for tlie OPI and 
SKI means are presented in Figures 4-6. 

The post-test profile^ are somewhat more erratic than the pretest profiles. 
In general, the profiles betv/een urban and rural teachers (Figure 4) remain 
about the same for both testings over all OPI scales except for the Social 
Extroversion (SF) scale. On the pretest, rural teachers scored higher on the 
SE scale than did urban teachers. The reverse is true on the post- test. The 
split for elementary and secondary school teachers provides the most divergent 
profiles* Oa the pretest, elementary school teachers were about five points 
higher on the Social Extroversion (SE) scale than were secondary school teachers. 
Exactly the opposite is true on the Masculinity-Femininity (MF) scale. Both 
groups scored similarly on the SKI, For the post-test, secondary school 
teachers have profiles lying below the profiles for elementary school teachers 
on scales Thinking-Introversion (TI) , There :ical Orientation (TO), Social 
Extroversion (SE) , Complexity (Co) , Autonomy (Au) , and Religious Orientation 
(RO) . The remaining scales and the SKI are almost identical for both groups, 

Wliercas on the pretest the experimental and control groups exhibit similar 
profiles, this is not the case for the post-- test. Teachers in the experimental 
group show significantly higher means on scales Thinking Introversion (TI) , 
Religious Orientation (RO) , and Personal Integration (PI)* Control teachers 
show a marked increase over experimental teachers on the Autonomy (Au) scale. 
The two groups are similar on all other OPI scales and the SKI. All other 
things being equal, the difference in performc^nca on the post-test between the 
experimental and control groups can be attributed to the training that the 
experimental group received and that the control group did not receive. 

When interpreted, these findings suggest that urban teachers display a 
stronger interest in social activities and are more socially extroverted than 
the rural teachers; the elementary school teachers exhibit a higher degree of 
concern for scholastic interests and endeavors than the secondary school 
teachers; and the experimental group of teachers display a higher liking for 
reflective thought and academic activities, are more skeptical of conventional 
religious beliefs, and are less socially alienated or disturbed than the 
control group of teachers. 
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TABLK ll\ 



Spring, 19GS 
Post-Test 

Urban . Rura3 





El em. 




Sec . 




El till. 


Rural . 




Exp. 


Con t . 


Exp. 


Cont, 


Exp. 


Co nC. 


Kxp. 


Cont. 


Sample Sizes 


7 


5 


7 


2 


7 


2 


3 


4 


Means 


















TI 


29.9 


19.4 


23.7 


22.5 


28.6 


27.5 


23.0 


25.8 


TO 


20.7 


15,8 


16.7 


15.0 


20.9 


24.0 


24.0 


20.3 


ES 


15.0 


13,2 


10.9 


12.5 


14.0 


15.0 


5.0 


9.5 


CO 


16.6 


11.6 


12.7 


8.5 


13.6 


20.5 


13.0 


10.3 


AY 


31.7 


28.6 


31,9 


29.0 


33.6 


40.0 


30.0 


27.0 


RO 


15.3 


16.4 


12,7 


18.0 


14.4 


23.5 


13. 7 


15.3 


SK 


25.0 


23.6 


30.1 


25.0 


24.4 


23.5 


21.3 


26.5 


IE 


26.4 


30.2 


23.3 


35,0 


19. 9 


31.0 


19.7 


22.3 


PI 


39.7 


38.2 


44.7 


24.0 


42. 1 


38.5 


43.3 


42.3 


AL 


13,7 


12.4 


16.7 


5.5 


13.9 


18.0 


IS.O 


15.0 


A>1 


26.7 


24.0 


25.9 


20.0 


28.3 


23.0 


24.3 


26.8 


PO 


9.3 


15.6 


12.7 


20.0 


10.9 


9.5 


13.3 


12.8 


MF 


24.6 


25.8 


30.6 


25.0 


22.4 


35.0 


39.0 


26.8 


RB 


14.9 


10.6 


15.9 


8.0 


15.3 


12.5 


17.7 


]6.5 


SKI 


56.6 


55.0 


57.9 


56.0 


58.3 


58.0 


52.3 


54.8 
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TABLE 25 

Spring, 19f^R 
Post-Tast 



Urban Ruriil 







El em, 
Kxp . 


Cont. 


Sgc, 
Kxp . 


Cont. 


El em. 
Exp. 


Con t . 


Rural 
Exp. Cont 


Sample Sizes 
Stanclax-d Dev. 
OPl 1 TI 


7 

5.6 


5 
8.4 


7 

3.4 


2 
2.1 


7 

9.1 


2 
0.7 


3 

11.5 


4 
6.0 


OP I 2 


TO 


5.0 


4.2 


3.2 


2.8 


6,3 


0.0 


6.1 


7.8 


OPI 3 


ES 


3.9 


7.3 


4.1 


4.9 


3.2 


4.2 


3.5 


3.9 


OPI /( 


CO 


5.3 


5.7 


4.2 


2.1 


3.9 


7.8 


5.0 


5.9 


OPI 5 


AU 


6./ 


5.3 


3.3 


11.3 


5.9 


12.7 


6.2 


9.1 


OPI 6 


RO 


5.7 


5.3 


4.6 


5.7 


5.7 


0.7 


6.8 


6.2 


OPI 7 


SE 


4.2 


6.2 


4.0 


0,0 


4.8 


12.0 


2.1 


5.2 


OPI 8 


IE 


13.6 


9.6 


8.0 


7.1 


9.5 


7.1 


8.5 


10.8 


OPI 9 


PI 


9.8 


8.1 


7.9 


11.3 


6;o 


16.3 


8.6 


7.4 


OPI 10 


AL 


4.5 


3.6 


2.4 


0.7 


4.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2.9 


OPI 11 


AM 


4,7 


5.2 


7.0 


4.2 


4. '5 


7.1 


3.5 


4.6 


OPI 12 


PO 


4.5 


5.4 


2.1 


8.5 


6.4 


2.1 


5.5 


6.8 


OPI 13 


MF 


4.7 


7.8 


3.5 


8.5 


5.4 


5.7 


4.4 


2.9 


OPI 1/i 


RB 


3.4 


1.8 


1.6 


0.0 


5.1 


0.7 


4.7 


5.8 


SKI 




5.9 


7.0 


5.8 


4.2 


5.5 


4.2 


7.5 


8.6 



TM5L1'; 26 



- 




Po 


ra-'J'c'-st, 
T^'^to. of 


Spi-iini;, 1968 
Cor-inainlty 


• 






Urban 




Rural 


(N-16: 


SCALE 




X 


S 


X 


s 


OPI 1 


TI 


2A.6 


6.6 


26.7 


7.9 


OPT. 2 


TO 


17.7 


A. A 


21.7 


6.0 


OPI 3 


ES 


13.0 


A. 9 


11.3 


A. 9 


OPI A 


CO 


13.3 


5.2 


13.5 


5. A 


OPI 5 


AU ■ 


30.8 


5.6 


32.1 


8.0 


OPI 6 


RO 


15.0 


5.2 


15.6 


6.1 


OPI 7 


SE 


26. A 


5.1 


2A.3 


5.3 


OPI 8 


IE 


27.1 


10.5 


21.8 


9.3 


OPI 9 


PI 


39.5 


10.1 


A1.9 


7. A 


CPI 10 


AL 


13.6 


A. 6 


15. A 


3.5 


OPI 11 


AM 


25.1 


5.6 


26.5 


A. 6 


OPI 12 


PO 


13.0 


5.3 


11.6 


5.7 


OPI 13 


MF 


■ 26.9 


5.8 


28.2 


8.0 


OPI 14 


RB 


13.5 


3.5 


15.7 


A. 7 


SKI 




56.6 


5.7 


56.3 


6. A 
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TAH],K 27 
Post- To s I; , S p r .i n a , 196 8 











of Scliool 








El eMii, (N 


2.1.) 


Sec. 


(N - 16; 






A 


o 
o 


X 


s 


OPT 1 


TT 


Zb^ 1 


o. 1 


23. 9 


5.6 


0 


iU 


19, 9 


5, A 


18.8 


5.6 




ES 




/l /. 




3 


4 


CO 


1 /. Q 


c c 

!> 


11 . o 


4 . 5 


5 


AU 




0,9 


29. 9 


6. 2 


6 


RO 


lb i U 


5, / 


14 . 2 


5.3 


7 


SF, 


o / o 

2^. 3 


5. J 


26. 9 


4.9 


8 


IE 


25. 0 


xl . 1 


23.8 


9.1 


Q 

y 


PT 


40. 0 


8.3 


41.3. 


10.0 


10 


AL 


13.9 


4.0 


15.1 


4.4 


11 


AM 


26.2 


4.9 


25.1 


5.6 


12 


PO 


• 11.3 


5.6 


13.8 


5.1 


13 


MF 


25.1 


6.5 


30.5 


6.0 


14 


RB 


13.8 


4.0 


15.4 


4.4 


SKI 




56.9 


5.6 


55.8 


6.5 
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TABi.F, 28 
Post-Test, Sprir.?., 3.968 
Expev j.iiicnla]. Condit xoii 



ExpGrimental (N - 2/0 Control (N - 13) 







X 


S 


X 


S 


1 


TI 


26.8 


7.3 


23.1 


6.7 


2 


TO 


20.0 


5.3 


18.3 


5.7 


3 


ES 


12.3 


4.7 


12.2 


5.4 


4 


CO 


14.1 


4.6 


12.1 


6.3 


5 


AU 


32 . 1 


5.3 


29.9 


8.7 


6 


RO 


14.1 


5.3 * 


17.4 


5.5 


7 


SE 


25.9 


4.9 


24.7 


5.8 


8 


IE 


22.8 


10.2 


28.6 


9.5 


9 


PI 


42.3 


7.8 


37.3 


10.3 


10 


AL 


15.2 


3.8 


13.0 


4.7 


11 


AM 


26.6 


5.2 


24.1 


5.0 


12 : 


PC 


11.3 


4.7 


14.5 


6.2 


13 


MF 


27.5 


7.0 


27.4 


6.5 


14 


RB 


15.6 


3.6 


12.3 


4.4 


SKI 




56.9 


5.9 


55.5 


6.2 
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In order to evaluate the effect of training on the teachers, an analysis 
of variance was performed on the pre- and post-test tSKI scores. The indepciKlcnt 
variables under consideration were Connnunjty (C) , School (S) , and Experiiucnita]. 
Condition (E) . The essence of the analysis was to look for differences between 
urban and rural teachers, elementary and secondary school teachers, teachers in 
the experimental and control groups, and at the same time look for interaction 
between variables. In no case V7as a difference bctv/een the l ev els of ea ch of 
t hese va ria bles found to be significan t. Thus, v.'e can conclude that teachers 
from an urban and rural setting do not differ in their performance on the SKI< 
Secondly, there is no performance difference between elementary and secondary 
school teachers. Thirdly, and most important of all relative to the post-test 
data, the experimental group that has had special preparation in the teaching 
of family life education, with an emphasis on healthy sexuality, does not per-- 
form any better on the SKI test than does the control gi'oup which had no 
special training. As might be expected, the pretest also yields no experimental 
and control group differences. 

An analysis of variance table for the post-test data is presented in 
Table 29. 



TABLE 29 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Spring, 1968 
Post-Test Data 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squares 


? 


C 


1 


0.94 


0.94 


.02 


S 


1 


10.78 


10.78 


.27 


E 


1 


14.64 


14.64 


.37 


CkS 


1 


68.44 


68.44 


1.71 


CxE 


1 


14.83 


14.83 


.37 


SxE 


1 


2.00 


2.00 


.05 


CxSxE 


1 


4.04 


4.04 


.10 


Error 


29 


1159.42 


39.98 




Total 


36 
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Hypotheses regarding differences betvjcen teachers from urban and rural 
commuTiities , elementary teachers and secondary school teachers, and control 
conditions and the interaction betv/een these variables v;oiild be rejected at the i 
0*05 level if the computed F value exceeded A. 2, Since none of the F vaJ.ues 
exceeded 4,2, no differences betyeen^ variable levels ^ire found to be significant. 

The fact that the special training workshop was not effective in signifi- 
cantly raising the scores of teachers taking the SKI merits comment. As the 
first group of teachers in the county to volunteer to be involved in teaching 
sex education (and the first to be involved in the special training) , they may 
already have acquired the knowledge expertise which the vjorkshop was intended 
to inculcate. It also seems reasonable that these teachers may have gained 
other kinds- of knowledge and understandings not measured by the SKI test on 
questions dealing with sex. In any event, the reader should withhold judgment 
until additional data on succeeding training groups have been secured.* 

An alysis of Family Life Attitude Inventory Responses 

At the time of the post-test, the Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI) 
was administered to all teachers in both the experimental and control groups. 
The reader will recall that the inventory consisted of fourty-four statements 
each of which had seven possible response categories from "disagree very 
strongly" to "agree very strongly." For purposes of analysis, each of these 
categories was given a numerical rating from 1 for "disagree very strongly" to 
7 for "agree very strongly." The response category associated with the numer- 
ical value 4 was used for the "not able to respond" category. Each of the items 
was classified in one of four groups related to (1) the schools, (2) the 
families, (3) the communities, and (4) the teacher's concern for family life 
and sex education. 

Analysis of the responses gives an idea of the attitude of the participants 
toward factors assumed to be specifically related to family life and sqx educa- 
tion. The means, standard deviations, and items of the four categories for 
experimental and control groups are reported in Table 30 and 31, respectively. 
The items are listed within each category in descending order of the degree 
of agreement with their statements. 



* 

In a separate study of a subsequent group, statistically significant gains 
in the knowledge level of experimental teachers was found. See Jerry D. McCarn, 
In-Service Teacher Training ; An Evaluation . Unpublished Ph.D thesis. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1969. 
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i^torii; :ln I ho Four C:i t'cj^.c*!* ic^s for tin; K >:p: r j : ;c-ti fill *j'o':c-l>:-r f 



Item Stand^ircl 

miinljo.r ■ J.teia st_ai cnnen(^ ^L^-^J"^ nevirit.3ou 

3 Sl.uclcnLs need more knov/Icd^^c conccnrlrig their ro~ 6.38 0.57 
].ationshipr. to their families. 

1 The sclioo] should make a contr 5but J ou to p tr eii^^thcn- 0.71 
ing the students' understand In^^, of hxr. sexual 
behav ior p a 1 1 ern s . 

9 I feel that students v/^iaL clas.-;Gs in sex education 6.38 0.70 
and family living. 

7 C].asses concerning sex and reproduction should he 6.21 0.82 
CO- cd u c a t i o n a 1 . 

2 The home ic; tlic most appro])riate plac3 for students 5*67 1.18 
to learn about natters concerning sex. 

A In matters pertinent to sex and reproduction, the A. 96 1*31 
student is instructed best by the school. 

8 Students' "slang'' about matters concerning sex act A. 71 1,57 
as communication barriers bctv/een students and 

adults. 

11 The church is the most appropriate place for students 2.75 1.09 
to receive instruction toward the development of a 
healthy sexuality. 

5 Controversial matters concerning sex education and 2,00 1.04 
family livin;^ should not be taught to students by 

the school. 

6 Sex education should be taught to students only 1,83 1,11 
after they have reached the stage of pubertv- 



10 



Learning about sex and reproduction at an early 
age will lead to proiniscuous activity by students 
at a later age. 



1*75 



1,23 



Item • StcmcUird 

mmbcr Item gta tetiient i]£iL9. £L^^'Jii?A9.!I 

18 In order to understand what it if; tlie schools are 6.38 0.86 
trying to acco-up i isli, parents should bo given in- 

r.truction and information concerning controversial 
subject laatters. 

21 Communication problems betv;ecn parents and children 6.17 0.99 
are a necessary part of a program in family life 

education. 

12 Matters concerni.ng family interrelationships should 6. OS 0.86 
be a part of the school curriculum. 

19 Students should be presented the negati.ve as veil 5.75 1.03 
as the positive aspects of family laving. 

17 Influence of the modern v;orld on the family has 5.50 0.71 

wade it necessary that the school assnme a larger 
part of the r esponsi.bility for developing moral and 
ethical values in students. 

16 Family unity and communication is decreasing in 5.38 1.15 

modern society. 

14 Parents' approval should be acquired before dis~ A. 75 . 1.39 
cussing controversial subjects concerni.ng repro- 
duction and sexual behavior in the classroom. 

15 Parents should be provided the opportunity to 4.46 1.15 
sanct3.op or refute controversial subject matter 

taught in the school system. 

20 Parents-children relationships are things that must 4.13 1.20 
be learned by experiencing them. 

22 The churches should take over the chief respon- 2.67 1.11 
si.bility for educating people for better personal 

and family living. 

13 Parents should leave matters concerning sex educ- 1.96 0.93 
at ion to the school systems. 
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Cei Lc't^oiry 3 • .'flic, c or.juun i ty in f am i 1 y ] i f,o d j cdn c.-i I Ion : 



Item 

31 Community profp-ams nra needed concerning sex 6,17 
education • 

2A Community support: is an essentia?! factor if the 5,88 

school is to teach a coiir.se in sex education to 
the students. 

32 If cominunitiec v?ere more v^v/aire of the proh] ens of 5.5^f 
youthj the schools v:ould have less opposition in 

the development and iinp].euienta tion of such subjects 
as sex education and human reproduction. 

30 The public must be "prepared'^ by the schools before 5,38 

controversial subject matter will be accepted 
by the conmiunity. 

29 l^ack of conr,nunica tion between the community and 5.21 

the schools is a key problem in initiating ct)arses 
related to sex education and family living. 

33 Our Puritan heritage has tended to slow dovm the 5,17 
development of sex education programs 5.n our schools, 

28 Due to its effect on the community, publicity has 5.08 

delayed the development of needed courses con- 
cerning sex education. 

27 There should be more community participation in 5.04 

matters concerning the school curriculum. 

26 The average member of a conmmnity is concerned A. 58 

about the school curriculum only when something 
controversial is introduced or implemented. 

25 Communities in general are too conservative to 3.63 
give controversial subject matters a fair chance 
in the schools, 

23 The community is not ready to accept the teaching 3*38 
of sex education in the school system. 



Catej.'iory , The. tcnclicr in faiii:!!)' lifo and 



oduca \. ion ; 



Item Standard 

39 In toaclrlng sex cducalion the. school5; sliould begin 6.A2 . 0,81 
in kindergairlcn and continue in phasa vzitli the 

mturation of individual students tlirougli the ]2l:li 
grade. 

3/4 The teacher has an important ro.lc in helping 6. OS 0.81 

students learn v;hat it is to be a man or v:omaii in 
our modern society ♦ 

36 Developing a healthy sexuality in students should be 6.08 ] . 00 
a responsibility of teaeliers at all grade levels. 

35 Extensive preparation is necessary before a teacher 5.75 1.16 

is qualified to teach a course dealing v/ith the 
psycho-sexual development of students. 

42 In teaching '^touclry" or controversial subject mat tor, 5.58 1.15 
teachers need to have in-depth training in communi- 
cating and sensing what tlicir students are thinking. 

38 Teaching or developing school programs should be in 5.5A 1.22 

close cooperation V7ith parents and parent groups , 

37 Teaching a unit or course in family life education 5.25 1.33 
would be better than implcmenLing related concepls 

into the content of other courses. 

44 Religious backgrounds of teachers may hinder their 4.33 1.18 

ability to effectively hand]. e courses related to 
sex education and family living. 

41 A teacher of sex education should avoid open dis- 3,13 1.13 

cussions v/ithin the classroom about controversial 
topics concerning i.nter course. 

40 Teachers should avoid teaching about contraceptive 3. OS 1.22 
methods in the classroom. 

43 Even v/ithout special training in sex education most 3.04 1.31 
teachers already possess the qualifications to teach 

such subject matter in tlic schoolsc 
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J.tciii:s :l.n llic J' on)' Cfi le^'oi^J cr.;^ X.9.V JJA>* Qf-!'^^ ^'-^1. £^->i^M^ 



Item Standard 

3 Students ncied inorc knov/ledgo. concerning tlioir 6,85 0,36 

relationships to their families. 

9 I feel that students vjant classes in sex educ- 6,62 0.62 

ation and family living. 

1 The sehool shouD.d make a. contribution to strength- 6.31 0.82 
ening the students' understanding of his* sexual 

behavior patterns. 

7 Classes concerning sex and reproduction should 5,62 0,7^f 
be co-educa tionaJ.. 

l\ In matters pertinent to sex and r eproduction> the 5,31 1,20 
student is instructed best by the school, 

2 The home is the most appropriate place for students 5.31 1,26 
to learn about matters concerning sex, 

8 Students' "s].ang" about matters concerning sex act A. 62 1.A4 
as communication barriers betv;een students and 

adults, 

11 The church is the most appropriate place for students 2.62 0.74 

to receive instruction tov/ard tlie development of 
a healthy sexuality. 

5 ' Controversial matters concerning sex education and 2.31 0,91 

family ].iving should not be taught to students by 
the school. 

6 Sex education should be taught to students- only 1.92 0.92 
after they have reached the stage of puberty. 

10 Learning about sex and reproduction at an early 1.62 0.7A 

age will lead to promiscuous activity by students 
at a later age. 
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number 



Il:om st.n Lemon t 



Mean 



dcvial ion 



21 



Contniuiiica t:ion p7:obleni5i bcl-.v.'cen paTcntr; and chil- 
dren are a necessary pari of a pi:og'i:ain Jn family 
life education. 



6.38 



0,7 A 



12 



18 



19 



16 



17 



Matters cdncernJ.ng fainily Interrelationships s^hoiild 6.33 0.72 
be a part of the school curriculum. 

In order to understand v.iial- it i.s the schools are 6.23 0.S9 
trying to accomplish, parentfi should be given in- 
formation and instruction concerning con trover sia]. 
subject matters. 

Students should be presented the negative as v.'ell 6.08 0.83 
as the positive aspects of family living. 

Family unity and cominunication is decreasing in 5 •62 l.OS 

modern society. 

Influence of the modern v7orld on the family has 5.5^t 1.01 

made it necessary that the school assume a large 
part of the responsibility for dove]. oping moral and . 
ethical values in students. 



20 



15 



14 



Parents-children relationships are things that must be 4.85 1,4] 
learned by expevlencing them. 

Parents should be provided the opportunity to sane- 4.31 1.32 
tiou or refute controversial subject matter 
taught in the school system. 

Parents' approval should be acquired before dis- 4,23 1*19 

cussing controversial subjects concerning repro- 
duction and sexual behavior in the classroom. 



22 The churches should take over the chief respon^ 3.23 1*12 
sibility for educating people for better personal 
and family living. 

* ' " 

13 Parents should leave matters concerning sex edu- 2.15 0.95 
cation to the school systems. 
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Cnto.f'ory 3. Tho coii^iunn f v in f."i:iil.y ] i f^o trncl^ sc:: ocliicn I i en : 



Itciu . S t' and;? rd 

ninnlicn; If.om slaLomen t Ilcnn dcvjalion 



31 Conn:iun:i.t:y proflrani.s are needed conccrn:in£; f^ex 6. .15 0,85 
ec1ucal'.ion, 

32 If coimnunD.Li.es v;ore more av;are of the problcias of 6.00 1,]] 
youth, the schools v:ould have les.s opposit:ion in 

the devclopinent and impleinenLa tion of such subjects 
as sex cducatJ.on and human reproduction. 

24 Coimrtunxty support 3.s an essential factor if the 5.77 0.80 
school 3s to teach a course in sex education to the 

students. 

30 The public must be "prepared" by tlie schools before 5.69 0.72 

controversial subject matter will be accepted by 
the community. 

28 Due to it.s effect on tlie comaiunity, publicity has 5.69 l.l^f 
delayed the development of needed courses concern- 

itig sex education. 

33 Our Puritan heritage has tended to slov; dov/n the 5.5A 1.03 
development of sex education pro^,rams in our schools. 

29 Lack of communication betv;een the commaaii:y and 5.38 1,15 
the schools is a key problem in initiating courses 

related to sex education and family living* 

26 The average member of a community is concerned 5.15 1.53 
about the school curriculum only when something 

controversial is introduced or implemented . 

25 Communities in general are too conservative to 4.31 1.26 
give controversial subject matters a fair chance 

in the schools. 

27 There should be more community participation in A. 08 1.77 
matters concerning the school curr iculuin.. 

23 The community is not ready to accept the teaching 3.31 0.99 

of sex education in the school system. 
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TO 



riuml^nr 



It: cm sU:al:omcnL 



Mean 



Standnrd 
devaat.lon 



39 III teiacliing sox edticnulon the schoolr^ sshould begin 6.69 0.6.1 
in kindGrgarten and couLxnuG'. in phase W3.t.h the 

nial.urali.on of individual students thi:ouah the ].2l:h 
grade. 

Thci teacher h nt role in helping stiide.ut.\s 6.38 0.6?. 

].earn v/hat it is to "be a man ox vjoinan in our modern 
society . 

36 Developing a. heal thy sexual ity in students should 6. 38 0.7«^i 
be a responsibi.lity of teachers at all grade levels, 

42 In teaching "touchy*^ or controversial subject 6.15 0.77 
matter J teachers need to have in-depth training 

in communicating and sensing v;hat their students 
are thinking, 

35 Extcnsrive preparation is necessary before a teacher 5.38 1,86 

is qualified to teach a course dealing v;ith the 
psycho-sexual development of students. 

38 Teaching or developing school programs should be 5.31 1,20 

in close cooperation vzith parents and parent groups. 

37 Teaching a unit or course in family life education 4.92 1*64 
would be better than impj.ementing rel.ated concepts 

into the content of other courses. 

44 Religious backgrounds of teachers may hinder their 4,69 1,44 

ability to effectively handle courses related to 
sex education and family living. 

Al A teacher of sex education should avoi.d open 3.15 1.17 

discussions within the classroom about contro-* 
versi.al topics concerning intercourse, 

40 Teachers should avoid teaching about contracep- 3.15 1,46 
. tive methods in the classroom, 

43 Even wi'thout special training in sex education 2,92 1.33 
most teachers already possess the qualifications 

to teach such subject matter in the . 6?chools . 
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The mean responses to the indJ.viclua.1. Items provides a basis for describing 
the responses of the tv/o groups. Both the experiniontal and control teachers 
were convinced tluit Che schools should provide ins true t.1 on in family life and 
sex otlucation in order to meet the needs and desires of students. They felt 
that it was iinportemt to teach about sex and reproduction to students at an 
early age and that this v^ould not lead to promiscuons activity at a later age 
and that the school should make a contribution to students' understanding of 
their sexual behavior patterns, yet that the home v/as more appropriate to 
learn about sex. 

Both groups of teachers thought that parents should be provided informa- 
tion and instruction concerning controversial subject matter; hovjeverj they 
were less enthusiastic about acquiring parental approval before discussing 
reproduction or sexual behavior in the classroom. They felt that students 
should be given both the positive and negative aspects of family interrelations. 
Subjects also thought that parents should not necessarily leave matters con- 
cerning sex education to the school system. They were concerned about communi- 
cation problems between parents and children and about- parental understanding 
of school policy concerning controversial subject matte^rs. 

In matters concerning the community, both the' experimental and control 
teachers felt that not only v/ere community programs needed but communities had 
to be made "aware" in order to support family life and sex education in the 
schools. Concern for conservative backgrounds and lack of communication as 
key problems in initiating programs in family life and sex education was 
evident. They were more concerned about the adverse effects caused by publicity 
about sex education and with the lack of communication between the schools and 
communities in initiating courses related to sex education and family living. 

V/liile the mean responses on individual items yield a good deal of infor-^ 
mation on the attitudes of the teachers, the pattern of responses on various 
groups of items can also reveal significant information. Since one of the 
objectives of this study is to determine the differences in attitudes resulting 
from the degree of involvement in a program of family life education , and 
since the group means on the FLAI did not differ very much, it was decided to 
look at the patterns of responses for the two groups. 

Data from the FLAI were subjected to Tyron's Cluster Analysis procedures. 
These procedures yield clusters that contain items which correlate with each 
other, show similar patterns of correlations with other items, and have similar- 
ity to each other. The degree to v/hich each item correlates with its particular 
cluster is indicated by the oblique factor coefficient. 

The clusters found to be significant for the experimental and control 
groups are presented in Tables 32 and 33, respectively. The oblique factor co- 
efficient, defining variables, lower bound of the factor coefficient, reliability 
coefficient of the cluster scores, and a definition of high and low scores^ are 
presented for each of six clusters. 



1 

High scores result from agreement with items having positive factor coefficients 
and disagreement with items having negative coefficients. The reversal of 
responses produces lov; scores. 

O 
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the Vi.Al ]h'it-.a_ j'or Iho M:-:pC'3;.i.:!K':iLa.l i f.-...ci*c:r^^ 



ClusVer ] . Need for Pvo;u*^i^nr, 



Itcnn Ob] n que factor 

Number Horn staLeiacnt: S!-\^l[^_^'\^J.}}.^ 

12 (1))*'^' Natters conco.rniiif^ fniail.y interj:o.].at-n.onsl\:Ips r.hould be a 

part of the school curriculiui). .83 

9 (D) I fcol tlicit students V7ant classes i.n sex education and family .83 
living. 



Learning about sex and reproduction at an carily age v;ill Iccid --.83 
to pronii^'.cuous activity by students at a ].ator age. 

The teacher has an important role i.n helping students learn .68 
V7hat it is to be a man or V70nan in our modern society. 

LBFC = 0,70-- 
Re liab i.l i ty (I)) - 0,90- - •< 

Hic!;h j^corers on this dimension foe], tliat programs are needed to aid students learn- 
ing aad understanding of family life and sex education. They feel that the schoo]. 
shou].d play an inipoirtant role and that proniiscuity v.d].]. not result from learning 
about sex and reproduction at an early age, 

^'^^ scorers question the need for programs in family life and sex education, the 
school's role in these programs, and believe such programs V70u].d lead to increased 
promiscuity araong the students, 

C 1 u s t c r 2 . Co P.imun i e a t i o ii - a key problem in family life prograriis ^ 

The public must be '|n"epared" by the schools before controversial ,88 
subject mat t.er .vn'J.l be accepted by the coiiniunity. 

Influence of: the modern v/orld on the family has m.ade it necessary .71 
that the school assirime a large part of the responsibility for 
developing moral and ethical values in students, 

A teacher of sex education shoul.d avoid open discussions v/ithin ,70 
the classroora about controversial topics concerning intercourse. 

Coniiuunity support is 'an essential factor if the school is to 
teach a course in sex education to the students. ,66 

Lack of communication between the coimiiunity and the schools is ,57 
a key problem in initiating courses related to sex education and^ 
family living, 

*(D) - Denotes a defining varialbci 
^•''•''•LBFC - Lov/or bound of factor coefficient that ( theoreLicnlly ) maxiraizes the 
C-rel. i ability. \ - " 

*iV>VReliability (D) - Reliability coefficient of cluster score on fu].l set of defining 
O .ables, 
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10 (D) 
34 (D) 



30 (D) 
17 (D) 

41 

24 (D) 
29 



Tahlci 3Z(conc'cJ) 



73 



l.])VC 0.60 
Reliab:i:i:i.ly (1)) - 0.S6 

Hiph sc'orcrs on this cl:i mens Ion bcllovc lliaL c.OhinuuiA. l.y Hiip}x>vL Ihroufj i cour.Miinicai-ioni;; 
between Iho 5:Jchool5J r^ncl 1:1)^ co)'ii:Uinil:y is cs^ontd;)! If sclioolc arc lo icnch cour.scs; 
in family life and sex education to the sludent.s;. 

^'^"^ otVier handj arc not: concerned ahquL: cor!i;;un:i c?.Lxon bcl:woon the-, 

schools and conmumity and that tcnclic-rs shou.lfJ civoid di.sc.u£;sicin of ccrLciin con- 
trover sn'al subjects in the classroom. 

C] Ai sj: c r_ 3_^; Q f _Ch_ r c h iri Fa i;n._ly _l>if' and Sex jLduca tion 



Item * Obliqnc factor 

NuinbGr Itcw statement ^coe fficient 

H (D) I feel that students v;ant classes in sex education and ,87 
faiaily living, 

7 (D) Classes concerning sex and reproductaon sVrould be -•75 
CO- ed neat ion n I , 



13 (D) Parents should leave raatters concerning sex education to the .71 
school systems. 

5 Controversial raat tors concerning education and family llv-- ,69 
ing should not be taught to students by the school. 

'22 (D) The churches should take over the chier responsibility for cdu- ,67 
eating people for better persona.], and family living. 

6 Sex education .should be taught to students only after they have .62 
reached the stage of puberty. 

LBFC « 0.60 
Reliability (D) - 0.86 

High scorei^s believe that the church is the most appropriate place for students 
to gain information concerning sex and reproduction. Furthers they believe clasFies 
should not be co-educational and should bo given only after students have reached 
the stage of puberty. | 

Lov7 scorers, on this dimension feel that the church is not the most appropriate 
place to learn about sex and reproduction and that the schools should as5iuiae 
part of the responssibility for this. 



Cluster 4. Av/areness of CorAmunitv and Parents 



16 (I)) . FannMy unity and comTnunication is decreasing in modern spcicty. ,74 

38 (D) Teaching or devleoidng school pro^rans should be in close co- .65 
operation with parents? and parent groups. 
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Tr.blc 32 (cont'd) 



J. tern ^ Ob3ic[iK.' f-acLo 

N^innbcvr ^^-^kfi^l^'lL Coof f jci.ent: 

32 (D) If communit'j.es were more av/aro oT the problcins of youth, ' .6] 

the schools v;oulcl hcivc lct\s opj^ositil on in the clcvelopraenl: 
and lnip]anienta tion of siicli subjects sex oducat'ion and 
Viuman reproduction, 

LBFC - 0.6 A 
Reliability (D) = 0.86 

High scorers? on this diniension feel that a lack of awareness of the problems tliaL 
concern youth can be aleviated by clofjer cooperation betv/een school r. and parents 
in developing school programs. 

Low sc^rej's fail to recognize that this lack of av/areness and cooperation e>:ist^3. 

CjUis^t^r Kcecf for fe^acher Preparation in Fainily Li.fe Education ; 

(D) Even v;ithoul* special training in sex education most teachers -.84 
already possess the qualifications to teacli such subject r.iatter 
in the schools. 

35 (D) Extensive preparation is necessary before a teacher is qual- ,73 
ified to teach a course dealing v-ith the psycho-sexual 
developiiient of students. 

37 (D) Teaching a unit or course in family life education v/ould be .69 
better than implementing related concepts into the content of 
other courses. 

High scorers believe that extensive preparation is necessary before teachers can 
adequately teach a cours.e dealing V7ith the psycho-sexual development of students. 
Further, they feel courses are better than implementing concepts into existing 
curricula. 

Low sco rers on this dimension feel that most teachers are qualified to teach f amil 
life and sex education without any spccia]. in-depth training .experience • 



IVib^le^ 33 Fcic for. in:'. • ^ 

'Vlie y\.k\ j.VtUi Tor' Liu: "CoiU vol To^i'clK'rs'" 



C]Ais!:_e_r_]^. A9.>Lji^jH;f\y;?Jl.-iL^^^^^^^^ Sclio_()l Sysloin ^ 

Item Ob.liciiic fad or 

Nunihei:^ 1 1: em t^iteiucnl: . Coof f ici cut 

13 (I)) Parents should leave matters concerning sex cducatJon to -1,01 
the school systems. 

30 (D) The public must be "prepared" by the schools before con- 
troversial subject maLter vjill be accepted by the community. .8^j 

16 Family unity and communication is decreasing in raodern .75 

society. 

28 (D) Due to its effect on the coiumunity, publicity has delayed the ,7^i 
development of needed courses concerning sex education. 

LBFC = 0.74 . 
Reliability (D) = 0.93 

Hig h scorers on this dimension believe very strongly that parents slioiild _not^ leave 
matters concerning sex education to the schools, that pub].icity has delayed develop- 
went of needed programs in sex education, and that the public must be "prepared" 
before they v/ill accept controversia] subject matter in the school. 

Low s/^'O^'g^i's feel that the schools should take over the parents* responsibility of 
teaching sex education to the students. 



Clus ter 2, Nee d for Programs in F ainily L ife j\ n d_ Se x Ed ucati o\\^ 



6 (n) Sex education should be taught to students only after they have -,91 
reached the stage of puberty, 

9 (D) I feel the students want classes in sex education and faaiily ,88 
living. 

1 (D) The school should make a contribution to strengthening of the .83 
students' understanding of his sexual behavior patterns. 

31 (D) Community programs are need-, concerning sex education. .74 

LBFC =0.78 
Reliability (D) = .0.94 

liigh scorers believe that schools should help provide needed programs in family 
life and sex education to strengthen students' understanding of sex and repro- 
duction before they reach the stage of puberty. 

Lov; scorers are not concerned v/ith the need for those programs nor the school's 
role In providing theni. 



Tabic 33. (cent 'd) 



Cluf.;lcr 3. Topics _t.o avoid 



Item ^ Oblnquo Factor 

Number XVi£^L^^tlL?A!l)?il!r. Cc^- ^ L^' ^■^■^■^^ ^ 

AO (D) >Te».acho.rs should avoid teaching a1.)0uL contcaccptivc liiothods ,82 
in the classroom. 

Al (D) A teacher of sex education should avoid open discussions ,70 
V7ithin the classroom about conlroversiial topics concerning 
intercourse, 

11 (D) The church is the most appropriate place for students to ,68 
receive instruction toward the development of a heaj.thy 
sexuality. 

38 Teaching or developing school programs should be in clcse 

cooperation vzith parents and parent groups, -,65 

U3FC - 0,63 
Reliability (D) = 0.87 

Higli s^ci_07^ers fee], that the school should develop prog^rams in close cooperation 
v/ith parents and that teachers sliould avoid certain controversial topics in the 
classroom. 

IiGV 7 ^jcorers on this dimension do not feel that teachers should avoid discussing 
controversial topics in the classroom. 



Clus ter A . ^ Readiness for Family Life and Sex Education 



3 (D) Students need -more knowledge concerning their relationships ,85 
to their families, 

23 (D) The community is not ready to accept the teaching of sex -.71 
education in the school system. 

27 (D) There should be more community participation in matters con-- 

cerning the school curriculum, .56 

. LbFC =^0,63 
Reliability (D) = 0.86 . 

High scorers on this dimension believe that students need more knowledge concerning 
their relationships that communities are ready to accept the teaching of sex- 
education by the schools. 

Low scorers do not feel that couminities are ready to accept the teaching of sex 
education by the school system.. 
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Table 33 (cont'd) 



Cluster 5. Responsibility for Teaching Family Life and Sex Education 

Oblique Factor 

Item Statement Coefficient 



The churches should take over the chief responsibility for .80 
educating people for better personal and family living. 

Parents should be provided th'i opportunity to sanction or .74 
refute controversial subject matter taught in the school 
system. 

Family unity and communication is decreasing in modern -.yi 
society. 

If communities were more aware of the problems of youth, the ,64 
schools would have less opposition in the development and 
implementation of such subjects as sex education and human 
reproduction. 

LBFC - 0.63 
Reliability (D) = 0.87 

High scorers on this dimension believe that the church should assume a larger role in 
educating people for better personal and family living and that conuimnications be- 
tween schools and the communities and parental involvement is necessary before con- 
troversial subject matter can be taught in the schools. 

Low scorers question the church's role, as well as community involvement in develop- 
ing programs in controversial areas. 



Analysis of the FLAX data for response patterns on various groups of items 
reveals that the experimental group of teachers recognized the need for programs 
in family life and sex education, felt that the schools should play an important 
role, that communication and cooperation between schools and community is 
necessary before controversial subjects can be taught in the schools, that tea- 
chers need in-depth training in the area to qualify them to teach family life 
education, and also that the church should play an important role in personal and 
family relationships. 

The control group were concerned with community preparation and parental 
cooperation in the development and implementation of programs in family life 
education. The control group also recognized the need for programs in family 
life and sex education, felt that coiumunities were ready to accept these programs, 
and, like the experimental teachers, felt the church should assume a larger role 
in personal and family relationships. 
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Item 
Number 

22 (D) 

15 (D) 

16 (D) 
32 (D) 



Anal ysis of Family Life Education Q-Sort Responses 



At the end of the 30-hour workshop, the Family Life Education Q-Sort (FLHQ) 
was given to the experimental teachers. Mean scores and standard deviations 
are reported for each of the items. The items are grouped into five categories 
related to (1) knowledge gained and other outcomes of the workshop; (2) value 
of instructional procedures used in the v7orkshop; (3) value of the curriculum 
of the workshop; (4) attitudes of participants about family life and sex educaLion, 
and (5) attitudes of participants toward the workshop. Table 34 shows the 
categories with the items listed in descending order of the degree of agreement 
with their statements (a mean of 7 represents very strong agreement while a 
mean of 1 represents very strong disagreement with the item statement), 

1^2:^ ^££11 }}£SS2I}.^?^ 0^1 Indlv:'/ual Iteins__ 

_^^<^^-^l<^c^ne gained a bout fa mily life an d se x e ducat i o n an d_ o the r 
out conies p j, t he w o7:kshop: 

Item Standard 
number Item s t a^l: em en t Moan Deviation 

6 This project convinced me that students should. 6.23 1.21 * 
have more knowledge r.bcujt family relations than 

is obtained in the home. 

8 This project increased my knov:ledge about communi- 6. OA 1.25 
cation and social relationships. 

9 Consultants who themselves had participated in 5.80 1.21 
family life education offered valuable advice on 

teaching sex education. 

5 This project increased my knowledge of family life 5,79 1/36 

education and its position in schools. 

U Th-.s project convinced me that students should have. 5.66 1.42 

a biological self --understanding . 

13 This project increased my understanding of the im~ 5.A9 1.28 

portance of emotional development of children, 

51 I learned very little from the project about the 3.30 1*33 
effects of a home environment upon a student's 

sexual conduct. 

55 ' As a result of the project I am only slightly 3.10 1.5^» 

better qualified to teach sex education than I 
was before the project started. 

52 This project, made me ^only slightly more aware of 3.00 1.47 
the moral and ethical aspects' of teaching family 

life education. - 

7 I learned more from my f ellov^participants than I 2.82 1.08 
Y2rnr^ ^^^^ leaders and other experts who spoke to 

fclxlC us. 



( 



Cat.cijiory 1. (Continued) 
Itonr 

/♦S I learned very lit.L:lo from tlic projo.cf aboul: in- 2»72 

s t:ruct:ionnl iiiatcrlols and curricula for family life 
education. 

^9 Thx55 project contributed litt]e to my awareness of 2.67 

the problems that confront the youth of today. 

5A Thifj project did little to increase my awareness of 

the resource materials available for f and ].y life 
education. 



Categ or y 2 . Valu e of in s t r ue t i on a 3^ p ro ce d u res us ed i ii_ the v;orkshop : 
Item 

nuinber Item statement Mean 

22 The lectures in the project v/ere valuable to me. 6.17 

24 The discussion following formal presentations v;as 5.60 

valuable to me. 

38 Those sessions v/lien participants were absolutely 5.42 
frank, and even angry, v;ere valuable. 

23 The panel discussions in the project were valuable 4.92 
to me. 

34 Consultants who vjorked with teachers individually 4.86 

or in small groups were helpful. 

31 Working together in small groups was important to 4.72 

me* 

33 Meeting agency workers, community leaders, or other 4.63 

non-school personnel was worthwhile. 

17 The small work group sessions were helpful to me. 4.60 

30 Being together in one large group for activities 3.99 

was important to me. 

21 Observing the teaching of sex education v/as worth- 3.83 

while, 

42 Too often in the project, I v/as just listening or 3.32 

watching, rather than 'actively doing somethi.ng. 

39 The activities which "just happened" V7sre of more 3.26 
value than those that were planned. 



Item 

mimbor 1. 1* cm slntcmonf. 



St and a r 1.1 
Moan c]cvJr»l j on 



27 

26 

32 
16 

20 

29 



Tlie ayln^;; v.'liicli v;ci did in Lhc project wijs 

of vn].uc. 

Having contact v;itb parc.iiLr* and mc-inbers of the 
community v;ar> v/arlhwhile. 

The reading v.'hich I did av> pari of the project v/as 
of value. 

Working by myself v;as important to me. 

Visiting other projects simi].ar to ours was worth- 
v;hi].c. 



2.63 1.99 

2,5A 1,33 

2,/i2 1.5/| 

1.72 1,12 

1.65 1.12 



The actual teaching, or tutoring vrhich I did as part l.^i7 
of tjxe p^rjoject v/as valuab].e. 



Doing the assigned v/ritten work v/as warthv/hilc, 



.96 

l.^iO 1.39 



Category 3 . Valu e of the curric ulum of tiie v:orkshop : 



Item 

number Item statement 



Standard 
Mean deviation 



35 The material on the comr^umicaf.ion problems of 
children v;as valuable. 

36 The special instructional materials for family 
life education Vvcre valuable. 

2 The' material on human reproduction was valuab].e. 

1 The material on human growth and development was 

valuable. 

37 The material on teaching methods for sex education 
■ was valuable. 

18 The material on how to teach specific subjects 

(scxj family relationSj family sociology, etc.) 
to students was vaJ.uable. 



6.09 1.19 

5.30 1.27 

5,26 1.39 

5.23 1.38 

5.13 1,51 

^*.98 l.^i7 
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C a 1 1 i o r y 3 . ( C o n I . i n u c. d ) 
II fnn St p.iulnrtl 

41 The nintcrial on the teacher's emotional propnra- 4.93 1,87 

tion V7as valuable, 

19 The inateri.al on curricula devcl opnicnl for family 4,87 1.39 

life education V7as valuable. 

25 The films, records, tapes, etc. were valuable to 4.6A J. 70 

me. 

10 Developing skills and techniques for teaching 4.49 1,55 

family life education v/as a major part of this 
project. 

28 The replaying of activities through video or 4,44 1,99 

audio tapes was of value. 



Cate gory 4, Atti tudes of partici pant: s a bout f amily life and sex education: 

Item Standard 
number Item statement Mean deviation 



12 1 am more self --confident in dealing v/ith sex education 5.86 1.52 

as a result of this project. 

11 This project has led ma to feel that students need 4.99 1,64 

more individual attention on problems concerning 
sexual maturity. 

15 As a result of this project I intend to become mor*.. 4.32 1,64 

familiar v/ith the background on the sexual behavior 
of my students. 

44 This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 2.60 1.38 

problems of students, 

4 I have to admit that 1 am as critical of sex edu- 3.39 .88 

cation as I was before this project began. 
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Cn t:c^';ory 5. At lilndes Ji*'j3Mjl^<^^'> p«int:s Lov.'cjrcl l.lie_v:L>rky])<>p: 

Item St.arid:M'd 
number It s t: n t: crac^ n t: Mean cicv I'll ion 

50 Curriculuiu dcvcl.opncnt v.^as nol: sufficiently cover- A. 20 ].♦!)?. 

ed in th .i s i>ro j ec t. . 

/i6 Project instructors covered the mat cri<il too. S.62 1,32 

quickly. 

47 The leaders put too mucli emphasis on dispensing 3.57 1.31 

information and not enough on getting us to explore 
our feelings. 

3 The project v/as too "middle class" in its philosophy 3.A6 3.85 

and operation. 

53 There v;as little emphasis on major evaluation. 3.23 1.31 

56 A better project v;ould have resulted if parti ci- 2.93 1,28 

pants had had a bigger part in its planning. 

A3 A better project v;ould' have resulted if partici- 2.77 3 .A8 

pants had made more of the decisions about its 
day- to-day operations. 

45 Tha.s project's format should be cnanged. 2.56 1.31 
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In order to obtain a clearer picture ol the workBhop and its inf Ivieiiccs , the 
highest and lov/est mean responses on the items of cacli of the five catcj^orjcs nre 
reported. Table 35 shows tlie five categories. Those items above the dotted line 
shovj the highest agreement and those below the line show the lov/est agreement 
with the item statement* 



Table 35 > Highest and Lowest Mean Responses on the Item s 



Category Knovrledge gained about family life and sex cducatiou and other ^^^t c_omej^ 
of the V'orkshop : 



Item 
number 



Item statement 



Standard 
Mean deviation 



This project convinced me that students should have 
more knowledge about family reJ.atJons than is ob- 
tained in the home. 



6.23 1.21 



This project increased my knowledge about communi- 
cation and social relationships. 



6.04 1.23 



49 



This project contributed little to my av:areness 
of the problems that confront the youth of today. 



2.67 



1.5A 



54 



This project did little to increase my av/areness 
of the resource materials available' for family 
life education. 



2.44 



l./il 



Category 2. Valu e of instr uctional p rocedu res used in the workshop : ' 



Item 
number 



Item statement 



Standard 
Mean deviation 



22 
24 



The lectures in the project v;ere valuable to me. 

The discussion following formal presentations 
was valuable to me. 



6.17 1.03 
5-60 1.14 



38 



Those sessions when participants were absolutely 
frank, and even angry, were valuable. 



5.42 1.32 
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Tr-J^l (' 35 . 



Item 
nirnibcr 



Horn stnl.cincnt 



Standard 
Mean dc vial Jem 



16 Visiting other projects simin£ir to ours V7as 

v;orthv;liile, 

20 Tlie actual teaching or tutoring vjhicli 1 did as; 

part of the. project was valuable. 



29 



Doing the assigned written v;ork v/as v:orthv;h:Lle. 



1,65 \.Y?. 
1.^7 .96 
1J\0 1,39 



Cate gory 3> V alue o i the cui'r icu ] u m of the workshop : 



Item 
numb er 

35 



I^tcin^ sJ:_at^jTTrrU: 

The material on the conimunicatiou problems of 
children was valuable. 



36 The special instructional materials for family 

life education V7ere valuable. 



Standard 
Mean dcv i aJ^J o n 

6,09 1.19 



5.30 1,27 



10 Developing skills and .techniques for teaching 

family life educ tion was a major part of this 
project. 

28 The replaying of activities through video or 

audio tapes was of value. 



4.49 i:55 



3.44 1.99 



Categ ory 4. Attitudes of participan ts abou t family 1 if c_ and s c>: educa tion: 



Item 
number^ 

12 



11 



Item sta tement 

I am more self--conf ident in dealing with sex edu- 
cation as a result of this project. 

This project has led me to feel that students need 
more individual attention on problems concerning 
sexual maturity. 



■ Standard > 
Mean deviation 



5*86 
4.99 



1.52 
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Ccil.C!^;ory • (Continued) 



rs 



J I: em 
num])c?r 



3. tern 5a«'at einent 



Staiulnrcl 
Mean clc»vic} t J on 



This project pul too iituch cuiphcusis upon the sexual 2.60 1.38 
pr ob ] cms o f Ti t ud en t s , 

1 have to admit that 1 am as critical of kcx cdu- 1.39 .88 
cation as I v;ar, before thir. project be^^aii. 



C^atOf,oi-y 5, Attitudes of P.^^^'^-'^i^^Pi^ilj^, Jigji^^^j^ the vrorliyhoj) : 

^ I^-^^^ ' StaiKlnrd 

Item statemenL Mean ' d.-vialion 



50 Curriculum development V7as not sufficiently cover- 4,20 1,52 

ed in this project, 

46 Project instructors covered the material too 3.62 1.32 

quickly. 



43 A better project v;ould have resulted if partici- 2.77 l./>8 

pants had nvade more of the decisions about its 
day~to--day operations, 

45 This project's format should be changed. 2.56 ' 1,31 



The mean reponses provide a framework from which certain results can be 
examined more closely* The participant teachers were convinced the workshop 
did have an effect on them — not only were they made cognizant of the need that 
students have for more knowledge relative to family life and sex education but 
they were enthusiastic about the amount and variety of knowledge they gained 
through the workshop experience. 

In assessing the value of the instructional procedures used in the workshop, 
the participants thought that the lectures, discussions following formal presen- 
tations, and the absolute and frank manner with which materials were presented 
were of value. With less certainty, the teachers felt that small group sessions 
added to the workshop's value in presenting the materials. 
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The value of the v/orkshop curriculmn is evidenced by the strong agreement 
with those item statements related to the curricul vn:n Tlie participating teachers 
felt that the materials on communication problems of children, hunian reproduc- 
tion, human grov/th and development , and methods of teaching family life and sex 
education were of value in preparing them-to teach in the cla-jsroom. 

Even though they felt mo ^ confident, the teachers were somevjhat skeptical 
about the v^orkshop's influence on their attitudes and beliefs. Hov/ever, the 
participants did indicate that the workshop influenced their thinking on the 
students' need for individual attention concerning problems of sexual maturity. 

In responses to items about the workshop in general, the participants in- 
dicated approval of the workshop operations. A look at the means for the item 
statements indicates that the participants felt the workshop operations could 
have been improved. However, this was not held to be one of the essential 
factors that needed to be changed. 

Not only did the v7orkshop increase the teachers' av/areness of student 
need for knowledge concerning family life and the amount and variety of know- 
ledge they gained but it also contributed to the teachers' awareness of the 
problems confronting the youth of today and the resource materials available in 
this area. 

The teachers felt that the workshop procedures of lecturing and discussions 
were sufficient. No need was indicated for visiting other projects, peer teacli- 
Ing in family life, or doing any assip;ned written work. 

The participants believed the materials presented were adequate: However, 
they felt more emphasis could have been placed on developing skills and techni- 
ques for teaching family life education* 

The workshop increased the self-confidence of the teachers as vzell as made 
them les^ critical of sex education. The need for more and better sex education 
programs was a recognized factor. - 

The participants expressed general approval of the workshop's structure and 
format. They did not want to participate in decision-making related to the 
project. 

The general concensus was that the workshop was an effective means of in- 
service teacher training in family life education. The participants were 
satisfied with the materials presented, the techna.ques used, and the overall 
curriculum of the workshop. Participants expressed general satisfaction with 
the knowledge gained and resources made available. However, it was apparent that 
some of the participants were concerned with the lack of emphasis on developing 
skills and techniques for presenting family life and sex education in the 
classroom. 

While the mean responses on individual items yield a good deal of informa- 
tion in themselves, the pattern of responses on various groups of items can also 
be significant. To look for patterns of responses, it was decided to subject 
the Q-sort data to cluster analysis. Using Tyron's cluster analysis, five 
different runs were made. Initially all teachers were put through the analysis. 
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Next, four groups vjere iA.Tmed consisting of (Urban, Elementary) , (Urban, Secon- 
dary), (Rural, Elementary), and (Rural, Secondary). Each of these four parti- 
tions was run separately throu(>h the cluster analysis program. 

Table 36 reports the six clusters, or factors, v;hich resulted with the 
oblique factor coefficient being shov7n for each item and a definition of high 
and low scores on each cluster being offered. 



Table 36 , Participant's Views Regard ing the Works hop Experie nce; 

Overall Cluster Analysis of Responses to the Q-Sort 



Cluster 1 > (Value of interpersrnal communication ) Oblique 

factor 

Item coefficien t 
number Item Statement 

39 (D) The activities which "just happened" were of more *87 
value than those that were planned. 

7 (D) I learned more from my fellow participants than I did .56 
from the leaders and other experts who spoke to us. 

49 This project contributed little to my awareness of the -.33 

problems that confront the youth of today. 



LBFC « .51 

Reliability (D) ^ 0.70 



High score s on this first dimension believed that the unplanned and spon- 
taneous interactions with fellow participants were more Valuable than these 
activities of a formal nature. 

Low scores believed that the planned activities contributed to their 
awareness of the problems confronting the youth of today. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Cluster 2 , (Value o f w orking in small groups ) 

Oblique 

Item factor 
number Item statement coe f f ici c ut 

17 (D) The* small work group sessions were helpful to me. .81 

31 (D) Working together in small groups was important to me. ,71 

36 The special instructional materials for family life -•32 

education were valuable. 

LBFC = 0.54 

Reliability (D) =0.74 

High scores believed that working in small group sessions was more bene- 
ficial to them than being in a large heterogeneous group. 

Low scores preferred the larger group sessions and lectures. 

Cluster 3 . ( Role of school in teaching family life education) 

Oblique 

Item factor 
number Item stateiTcnt coefficient 

6 (D) This project convinced me that students should have ,81 
more knowledge about family relations than is obtained 
in the home. 

40 (D) Having contact with parents and members of the community -.59 
was worthwhile. 

14 (D) This project convinced me that students should have a .58 
biological self-understanding. 

16 Visiting other projects similar to ours was worthwhile. -.50 

13 This project increased my understanding of the importance .44 

of emotional development of children. 

LBFC =0.48 

Reliability (D) = 0.74 

High scores were convinced that students should have more knowledge con- 
cerning family relations and a deeper understanding of their biological make-up. 
They also believed that contact with community members and other projects V7as 
not essential to a good teacher training program. 

Low scores were not convinced <?f these student needs and felt that more con- 
tact with members of the community and other projects was worthwhile. 



Tabic 36 (continued) 



Cluster 4 * (Value of v/orksbo])'s cur ri cula cincl m ethods) 

Oblique 

Item factor 
number Item statement . coeff ic ient 

54 (D) This project did little to increase my av7arcness of the ,73 
resource materials available for family life education. 

5 This project increased my knowledge of family life -.59 

education and its position in schools. 

4 (D) I have to admit that I am as critical of sex education .53 
as I was before this project began. 

48 (D) I learned very little from the project about instructional .52* 
materials and curricula for family life education. 

3 (D) The project was too "middle class" in its philosophy and .51 
operation. 

LBFC =0.36 
Reliability (D) =0.67 

High scores on rhls dimension are critical of the vjorkshops - its lack of 
influence cn knowledge, its "middle class" philosophy, its lack of presentations 
of resource materials, and lack of instructional materials. 

Low scores appro^^ed of the workshop and failed to criticize it as cited 
above. 

Cluster 5 . ( Participants^ role in the planning and operation of 
the workshop) 

Oblique 

Item factor 
number Item statement coefficient 

A3 (D) A better project would have resulted if participants .76 
had made more of the decisions about its day-to-day 
operations. 

56 (D) A better project would have resulted if participants had .59 
had a bigger part in its planning. 

41 The material on the teacher's emotional preparation was -.54 

valuable. 

21 (D) Observing the teaching of sex education was worthwhile. -.53 
LBFC « 0.45 

Reliability (D) =0.71 
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Table 36 (coutlnued) 



ClusLer 5 . (continued) 

High scores on this dimension felt a better program would have resulted if 
participants had been able to be in on the planning and decision making. 

Low scores were less critical and bnlieved the program was run well by the 
leaders. 



Cluster 6 . ( Value of workshop materials ) 



Item 
number 


Item statement 




Oblique 
factor 
coef f ici ent 


2 (D) 


The material- on 


human reproduction was valuable. 


.85 


1 (D) 


The material on 


human growth and development was 


valuable. .74 


22 (D) 


The lectures in 


the project were valuable to me. 


.31 



LiiFC =0.61 
Reliability (D) =0.79 



High scores felt the materials presented in the workshop were of value and 
that the workshop had contributed greatly to their awareness of the resource 
materials available for family life education. 

Low scores were less enthusiastic about the workshop's materials and its con- 
tributions to the awareness of the resource materials available. 



Table 37 presents the clusters for each of four groups of teachers along with 
the oblique factor coefficients and a definition of high and lov; scores on each 
cluster. 

Table 37 . Participant's Views Regarding the Workshop Experience ; 

Cv^erall Cluster Analysis of Responses to the Q-sort 

I. Cluster Analysis of the Responses of Urban Elementary School Teachers . 

Cluster 1 . ( Value of workshop organization and curriculum ) 

Oblique, 

Item factor 
number I tem statement coefficien t 

27 (D) The role-playing which we did in the project was of value. .98 

20 (D) The actual teaching or tutoring which I did as part of .90 
the project was valuable. 

1 (D) The material on human growth and development was valuable. -.84 



47 (D) The leaders put too much emphasis on disp mising informa- -.82 
tion and not enough on getting us to explore our feelings. 



T;>b]c 37 (continuGcl) 



HcOifib:i]:iVy (D) - 0.97 

llif-'Ji 5[corc5.; on l]ii..s cliiacn.slcjn hcllovocl l.lia I iho. rcOo.-pl.-iyjn^; and loacli:i nf. or 

t.iilori.nj; v;o? vaiurjhln to Ibei'i. I]ov;avor, l.liC'.y vo.rc^ rilicpti.ca ] of iinrt'S of tliC v;ork- 
shop cun::i.cu] ui;^ 

Lev; scores; v/crc novo. In ar^rccncnl: v;:Uli llic; v.'orkslic^p ' v. curj::c\il\ir.i and tic.ld ]csp 
value for rolc-pl.-iying ^nnd teaching;. 

CKirU:c'.r 2, (Value, of v;orkr:hoj^^s insLi.-ucCi.ounl ^^^^^ ter ialsO 



Oblique 
factor 

It^m sJ:.5JL:anOTit • . " cocf f ic icMit 

1 learned very ].itt:le from the project about ins true- -.91 
tional materials and curricula for fanily life education* 

The spccicil instructicna]. v.iaterials for fanij'ly life .89 
education wei:e valuable. 

Con^iultants \;ho themselves had participated in family .88 
life education offered valuable advice oa teaching; sex 
education. 

LliFC - 0.3/{ • • * . . * ■■ ■ ' 

Reliability (D) - 0.97 

• -9.^:^ ^ fe].t the v;orksb.op*s in53tructioMa]. materials and the consultants 

offered valu'abl.e infbrrp.a tion on teaching faiufly life and se:< education, 

held tViat those aspects of the v/orkshop v;er.e of little or no value. 



Item 
ri^umber 

AS (D) 
36 (D) 
9 (D) 



Cluster 3, (Va].ue of TOrl:sl^o^pJ s^ instructional mater j.als) 



Oblique 

Item * ■ " factor 

19 (D) -The material on curricula developr.ient for family life .85 
•education Xv'as valuable, 

21 (D) Observi-rig the teaching of sex education v?as worthwhile. ,8A 

5A (D) This project did little to increase riy av.'areness of the -.78 
resource materials available for family life education, 

LBFC - 0.79 

Reliability (d) 0,92 • - 

* J^!5L9iL?.^' this diuien^ion believed \:h.r:l, the v:ork::^hop ' s j.n.^.tructior.al iiiaLorials 

O iffective in preparing teachers in faniily life educ^ition. 
ERj^C^^^^ scores were skeptical about the value of the workshop'.s instructional malorialf. 



I Tm1)3.o 37 (continued) 

^ ChMMcx ^1, (Value* of openness a:.iou[', i^ir l:5c J p:uU'.s) 



n 



I(;ei;i 
38 (D) 
33 (I)) 

35 (D) 



n 

0 

n 
n 
n 
n 
ri 
ri 
n 
n 
n 



Those 5;ti<u;ionn vhc:n pnvljc.jpant:?; v;c!ro a1>so]uloly fvanl;, 
and even an[;ry, V7crc vaD.uablc. 

MeeLjng nc;c.ncy v.'orkcrr'.j c.omiiiun5.l:y loadcrsj or olbo.r 
non-r.cl-)0o.1 personnel v;or Lhvrhi Ic, 

The i;\al.eria]. on the conni'.unica l::Lon piroblcras of children 
was VciliiaLle^, 



f ac I or 
.96 



-.8] 
.76 



l^FC - 0.72 

RcliabiliLy (D) - 0.9^'i 

^yiil^ i^ilSlj- ^•'!L '^^'iluGd frankncsr>, v:orking vi.l.h school personue.l; and felt t.hat: 
inal:eri.a3.s on comruunica tion v;cre \vor thwhile^ 

hSyi /^^l*^I.V ^"-^^ preferred less openness' and ineeting non-school personnel vliere 
faitnMy life education vns eonccraed. 



Cluster 5 . ( Cha S s i.n teachers' cone ern ah oii t _sl. u dc-nt b c h-^J^l C) r ) 



Item 
muuber 

15 (D) 



49 



It-em s ta t.ome.nt . * * 

As a result of this project I intend to beco:ae raoro 
familiar with the background on the sexual bcihavi-or 
of v.\y students* 

This project increased my knov/ledgc a.bout coir^numl cation 
and socia]. relationships. ' • • 

lliis project contributed little to my av/areness of the- 
problCiiiis that confront the youth of today. 



Oblique 
•factor 
coef f ic ien t 

.88 



.63 
-.63 
• 62 



23 (D) The panel discussions in the project were valuable to mo* 
LBFC 0.69 ■ • ■ • 

Reliability (D) = 0, ' . * * ' . ' 

JilS^ ^PJ?J^ °" this cluster -believed that the v/orksliop 3.ncr cased their av-aroncss 
of the sexual behavior of their students^ their communicatiort and social relationships j 
and other problems that confront the youth of today, 

Lo3;7 scores^ on the other hand^ did not fee] the workshop had made a significant 
contribution in those areas. 



i 
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Table 37. (contiuuccl) ^ • * . • 

Obln.c|ua 

Item ' . * , ■ fiU'. lor 

A?. (D) Too ori:on jn Iho projocL:> I v;a<i jvisl: lisl.cuKMi or .88 

A.l. (D) . The malc-.r ia]' on l:lie Icachcir's cTnol.lonal prcpara Lion -.73 
v;ar, va].uablG. 

20 (0) The actual Uoaclnnj: ov l.iilorinji v.'lnch I did as part of the .35 
projcic. I: v/as va].v:ab]>:', 

0.61 * • 

Reli<3bil:U:y 00 - 0.97 

Mfih scoircs bclxcveicl that active participation and tcachlnp, were of value and • 
the materials on tho tcachc/r'fi emotional preparation v;orc: of little value, 

JjRyi ^i^/Pjy,^ felt that active par t3.c J pation and teaching; V7c;re of little or no' 
consequence ..in l.earninp, about family life and sex education, 

ri.__ClusL^c^^^^ • / 

Oblique 

. Item . . ; . ... factor 

iRimbcj^ ^t^eja s t_a teraenjt^ • , ' coef f icij^rtt 

20 (D) The actual teaching or tutoring v:hich I did as part of .93 
the project was valuable. • . 

A5 (D) This project/ s format should be changed, .80 

56 A better project would have resulted if participants had .61 

had a bigger part in its planning, 

LHFC --0.52 . ... . .. 

Reliability (D) - 0.89 . • 

lllSll ISf}TSJi ^^-^icved that actively teaching and par ticipa Ling in the v/orl:5:hop v/a.s. 
important » 

■ BSP'^S^ v.'erc less enthusiastic about these aspects. 
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Table. 37 (continued) • ' ' ' • ' • - 

Cl.vij..l'.ei: (Clinnj:;ec-i_jn _l-.oaciiC!r r.alfj^-unclorsl:M)c1.[i.j', and cojif.iclrinocO 

" • . Oh.T:l CjUC! 

28 (D) Thct ro.p.lnyinj;. of acLi.vitiCf; t.hrc;u£;li vidcia or aucLlo --.9.1 
tapes V7a.s of vaD.uc, 

8 (D) 'This: projact Increased iny knov;].ccl^;c about coiumunication *90 
and £;oci.al rc!].ationrjh.T ps, 

12 .(D) T am more r.o.].f-conf idcnt i.n dealing; witli sex educalion ,75 
as a result of this project, 

5 . This project increased iny knov;].cc^^,G of fainily life ,60 
education and its position in scbools. 



I LBFC.=- 0,62 

^ Reliability (D) - 0,93 

I llp.l\h scco;es believed their knov7ledc;e and scilf— confidence had been increased as 

a result of tb.e v?ork5;Iiop experience. 

Lov7 scoT^es v,»ere less impressed vith the vorkshop^s influence vipon Lheir knov/led 
' and se.l f-conf idence. . ■ • . • 

Clus tor 2> , (^^j}-ji9 .of in s t r u c t i. o n a 1 m ^ er'ia 1 s u s ed_ i.iv th e v;orkshQ p ) 

■ - • - ^ - . . ■• . ... Oblique 

Item . , ' factor 

25 The fllmSj records, tapes, etc. v/ere va3.uable to rae. .87 

27 (0) The role-playing v;hich v;e did in the project v;as of value, -.81 

18 (D) The material on hov; to teach specific subjects (sex, .81 
family relations, family sociology, stc.) to students 
vas valuable. ' ' 

uipc ^ 0.7V ' .... 

Reliability (D> ^- 0.91 * .. 

.. ■ ■ ■ • ^ . .. • 

High scores felt that the v:orkshop's instructional materials, such as, fi].ms, 
tapes, and how to teach specific subjects, were valuable, 

-.Low scores believed these niaterials to be less valuable and felt that role- - 
playing v;as raore important. \ ' 



Tcibio .37 (continued). ' • . . , 

. . . ■ ' OblJ.quc 

i lUem • factor 

i 11 (D) This project h^r> Jed me to feci that students need ,82 
; jiioro, indiv.ldua]. at tent 5.op. on problems; concerning 

saxual nintiirity. - - . 

\ 52 (D) Thn.y project Tiiadc me only slightly mora av;arc of the -.78 

tnoral and ethical aspects of tcacliing family life 
7 education. \ 

hi (D) . The leaders put too much cuiphasis on dlspc-nujing in- ,72 
formation and not enough on getting us to explore 
our feelings, - . ' 

36 (D) The special instructional materials for family life -.72 

education v;crc: valuable. * . " • 

1.BFC - 0.6?. 

Reliability (D) - O.SS . . 

Hjp>h J'"c»£os felt the vjorksbop stimulated a concern for student prob].ems but vas 
Jacking in the Giriotlonal developiuon L of the teachers. 

Low scores believed the' special instructional uiaLerials v;erc of value but that 
they could ba put to better use in the vjorkshop. 
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0!!LLV5,..5^_£:ir5i5Jtf'?l£. to oittside agencies and resources) 

V 

Oblique 

Item . factor 

nuir.bcr * J M eai I a t en^ o ri t " ' " " ^^5,!L^\!lii'Jl!L 

6 (D) This project convinced nie that students should have 

more knou'ledge about family relations than is obtained 
in the home, 

AO (D) Having; contact \;ith parents and members of the coiuuuuity .82 
was worth-.vhile. " . . 

21 (D) Obser/ing the teaching of sex education was worthwhile. <72 

LHFC = 0.71 ^ . . . 

Reliability (D) ^^ 0.91 " • ^ ■ ■ 

"sc ores Vcilued exposure to outside agencies and resource's but vere apprehen- 
sive about the level of kno'.vledge obtained by the students beyond that provided in the 
home. : 

Lo-v scores di-d not feal that outsid:^ agencies and rcso^Vceo vere eiisentlal to an 
in-scr\^ico progran; in frnmily life-' cdiicat ion, . 



Tiiblci 37 ..(continued) . . 

Obi 7. quo 

Item * f aci:c)?: 

' number ?lliL^l^:":l?iU-. ' * S:^R^l?:E:'L!^^SL}i, 

31. (D) VIorking; t:c)^:c.l:1u:r j.n s:;ia3.]. ^'^roupr. v:as iiupor (-.nnl to me. .79 

17 TIk^ small v;ouk group sosfrions vrcirc liolpfu] l;c> me. ,05 

3^1 (D) Cou5;ull'aht:s v;1io vorkocl v;ith Leachcj-s indivldual.ly ii--63 
or in small f^foups v;ere hcJ.pful. 

.Too often in th(?. projacC^ I v;as jusC lis Ccnin^^ or -^,35 
vatcbingj ratlicr than aclive.ly clo^j.ng_ somat.lnng. 

. 5- Consultants \^ho theiusclvcs had participated in family ,35 

life education offered valuable advice on teaching 
sex education. • - . • ^ 

LBFC - 0.41 

Reliability (D) - 0.80 

il^^ojl scores on this diiaciision felt that working in small groups v;as a valucibJ.o 

technique in learning about family life and sex education. ■ » 

Low scj^res WQre inclined to refute the above and to be more content with large 
group sessions. * ' - 

Xlus tor 7^. (Valii e of ;^wo rksh.op curricu lum) 

Oblique 

Iteni factor 
Item statenicnt • ' 

23 (D) The panel discussions in the project .v/ere valuable to ne; .84 

46 (D) Project instructors covered the material too quickly, --.73 

2 The material on human rcproduc *-.ion v.'as valuable. .67 

The activities v-'hich ''just hap^^ened'' \/ere of more value -.62 
39 - than those that v/ere planned. 

i 1(D) The material on human grov:th .and development v;as valuable. «59 

LBFC - 0.53 . J , ' 

. Reliability (D) ^ 0.84 

-.'•..'••'»'•■/ . • ' ' ' 

jrlif-h scores felt the vorkshop cur/iculuui, i.e. ^ the discussions, the pace v/jLh 
.V7hich the instructors covered the MnU-rials, the iaatev irtl s • on select tonics, and t:he 
planned actiyiiies, 'i^ras ya^l^^^ an in-service trr::'v\irig nrc^irct::^ ii^ ?ac:\ily lire. 

: Lovr were less impressed with the workshop curriculum. 

';;€iuc":\::r ■,, ■ ' • . . ,' ■ 



Table. 37 (continued) 

CJuf.l.ei: (Inof f CicUiva i:cal:ui:os oT the. \-:orV.: 



. ' Obll(iuo 

Item / factor 

' - * . • ' ' « 

(D) . Tho ].c.ackirs put] too r:!uch cmpliasii; on dispcnsnns in- .97 

£o7rninl'.lon and noL enough on getting us to oNploro 
. - our fee.linf^fj, ^ * ■ 

8 (D) Tin's project incrcar;ecl my knowloclgc about communication --.89 
and social rolationfihips, . . ^ 

51 (D) I learned vary little from the; project about the effects .86 
of: a home environment upon a student's sexual conduct. 

32 (D) VJorking by myself v;as important to me, • .78 

I.BFC - 0.74 ■ • 

Reliability (D) - 0.96 " " 

^IIp^ ^'^^-^r^rl very critical of the v'orkshop. They questioned what^ if any-- 

thing, had been learned during the v;orkshop period," 

Low scores believed there v;as a good deal laarncd fror.i the v/orksiiop experience. 

Clus ter 2. (Value_ of v;orkshj:>p^ in dcvv:eloping coiarnj tment to f aniily li_f^e 

Oblique 

Item factor 
I'VIH^^^'L 3.teai statement * coeff ici en t ' ■ 

1^1 (D) This project convinced me that students should have a * ,84 
biological self -under stand ing» 

.6 (D) This project convinced me that students should b.ave more .79 
knoi'/ledgo about family -relations than is obtained in the 

home, . • ■ . " ■ • . . ■ . 

48 (D) I learned very little firom the project about instructional .70 
Tnateria].s and' curricula for family life education, 

' ' ■ ' , ' \ ' - , 

55 As a resuD.t of\ the pro j ect I am only slightly better qual- -.65 

.if ied to teach sex education, than T V7as before the project 
started . J . 

41, ■ The Tna<:er.ial on the teacher's emotional prepare) tion v/as -*62 . 

valuable/; ■ " . . 

■ IMC - 0.59 . ■ : ' • 

■ Reliability; : * : .- 

v?orkshop experience had awakened them to the' 
./■faciythat; students in tha realm of fa-nly livnng» Tliey ^ilso felt 

V O the wbrU^hop; va to teacti family life in. the classrooju. 

;> ERJC sco}^^i the other ha i-)d ^vjcre :d.ubiou -i of the vorka^hop' s stimulating forces and 
•^"vel^ t:h ey teaclvers ii\ th is area. 



TriMc 37 . (continued) 

Ob.llquO. 

lleiu - factor 

39 (D) Tha <'K:t.ivlL*IC!.s v;hjc:li ^'jiisL hnpponccl vovc. c>f xooxc. value: --.81 
than tliosa v;c-:rc planned, j . . 

./ 23 (D) The panel discussion?; in Llie project wcrc! valuable: to me, •SI 

15 (D) An a rG\sult. of this project: I inLcnd to bocouiC niore ,80 

familiar v:ith the background on the .sexual behavior of ' . 

my f;tudcnts, 

30 (])) )kiin[^ to^^ether in one large group for activities \vas .71 

important to me, . . 

Lm^C - 0,7/i • ■ • " • 

Reliability (1)).- ,0,9^i 

High scc»r,?s on thin cluster believed the n]anned activities of the V7orh.shop . v;er c 
cata,lyj-;ts in st:imulating the teachers to look into the backc^round on the sexual be- 
havior of tlK-ir students, 

Ijoy -scores believed th.cit the unstructured and spor.taneous actftvities v/ere better 
for thcni, - 



C lujK^t ei'_A , ( Va ].ue of p la ini_ed_, ]^a_r ^ e _s c a ]. a c t i v i t i cs dur in t h_e voj: k si} c^p ) 

. ' . Oblique 

Item • . factor 

31 (D) VZorking together in small groups was iraporuaut to lae. -.90 

39 (D) The activities which ''just h.appened" wcire of more value --.75 
tlian those that were planned, 

7 I learned nore-froni luy'Cellov/ participants than, I did '-.71 

fxovx the leaders and other experts v;ho spoke to*us, 

22 (D) Tlie lectures in the project y;ere valuable to itie, ' .71 

LBFC =-0.68 

Reliability (p) --'0,95 

High scores on this dimension felt th.at the planned , large scale activities v;ere 
more inf luentiai than the :unplanned experiences or tlic relationships to other partici- 
pants during the v;orksliop. • .. 

Low scoicii felt that the unplanned,- spall g^-^^^'P sessions v/ere more valuable. 



Table 37» (continued) . 

Obl.ii.quc 

Il'.cuii factor 
min\1)j;.3: ^•^^•'L^:^*i\f:5I\l9.llk cr^cf f :!.c5.c.nl 

!)6 (n) A boLto.r projccL v;ould havci rcsull:cd if pa^.-licipauLs -•9^^i 
had hact a hii^^cn: pari: in i.Ls planninji. 

5 (D) This project: incraa5:ad my knov;].GcV[>,c; of family life ,93 
education and its po^jition in schoolf;, 

/i6 (])) Project: inalruc tors covered tlie material t:oo quickly, .82 

1 (])) The inal:ca'ia]. on human cirowth and development: v.'as valuable, -67 

53 There v;as liLtle cmpViasis on major evaluation * --.63 

LBFC ^^ 0.65 

Reliability (D) ^=0.9^^} * . 

Hif;li scor^e_s on this clu.sLer v;cre 5;atisfied vjit.h t:hc program and believed the 
mnterials had increased their knov;ledge of family ].if e educa tion and its position 
ill the schools. 

: Low sc^oreSj on the oth.er handj van ted more voice in the p].anning of the prof;ram 
and questioned whether or not. the v:orkshop had increased tlieir knov:lcdge, 

C3-jas^t_ci^ 2 ( Valri^o o^f __l^caj: in ng^ a b and^ ■ prac t ic ing_ in t or -p er sona 1 r e ].a JL-.ijDi'i s^) 

Oblique 

Item ' factor 

naraber litem _sta terj^ont ' ' coefJi_ic_icnJ^ 

31 (D) Working together in smal]. groups V7as important to nic. .89 

36 (D) Visiting other projects simil.ar to ours was 'v;orthv;hile. -.85 

' 8 (D) This project iiic?'eased my knov/].edge about communication .73 

and social relationships. > 

LBFp - 0.7O ... 
Reliability (D) - 0.90 j ' . , 

^•LSll ^ciorcs believed that learning about and practicing inter--per sonal' relations 
during the vjorkshoj: was an important part of preparing to teach fan.i].y life education 
in the classroom. i/ 

Lov; scores felt that visiting ether projects and the largi group sessions v;erc 
■important parts of the program. ^ . 



77' 



Table 37 * (contiiiuicd) . • 

Oblique: 

It: cm fctc(:o]* 

12 (0) 1 am moiro Sc^lf-conf. Ixlc^nt: nn dixrJ.lrjy vn Lh so.x a(luc:-U;:I.on , ,8?. 
as a result of ihi^, project:. ^ ■ 

' Thif? project: ecu t:]:iA)u Led J.it:t:lo t.o luy av;a)'enc:f3S^ oT ihe " -.81 

problcuu; t'.lia t: conffoirc the youtli of l:oday, 

6 (T)) Th:i.s projc.^L convincc-.d riic tlunt: s;LiidcLVL.;» r.liould hnvct more ,77 
knowlcd^Oi a'boul. family r cJ.a l::I.ons; t:nan is obl'.aJncd in l.hp. 
homo, . 

A^i (n) Tins project, put tc-ro ranch emphasis upon the scxiial^prob- *-^63 
lo.ms of students, 

2^1 (D) * The discussion i:"ol].ov7jVg formal presentations v:as valuable ,63 
to me. ^ \^ , 

L}31'C - 0.60 ' \. 

Reliability (D) - 0.88 \ 

lilSJl .?5:2i*JI? this cluster feit an increased av/areness and confidence in 
matters dealing v;ith the prob].eras that confront th,e youtb of today as a result of 
the vjorksaop experience, \ 

Ji9}l /i95-l'£L5. ^'^^-^^ apprehensive abfiait: the workshop's value in s tiniulat] ug an av;arc- 
ness of these problents. Of special c'ioncern v:as that the vrorkshop put too mucb. op.ipb.asis 
on the sexual prob].enis of stuclenLs, 

Cluster 4. (^:liS._of_j^:Tn^ . - . 

Oblique 

Item . . . . . . . factor 

nuntber • J t e:/i sj:^a toni^ent ' coefficient 

25. (D) The .films, record?^, tapes, efc. v/ere valuc-ble to ine. -.82 

27 (D) The rolsi-playing v;hich v?e did in the project v;as of value. • .80 

36 (D) The special ins tructi.onal materials for family life -.72 
■education were valuable. 

'3 (D) The project v;as too ^'middle class'' in its philosopliy ' ^ .61 
and operation. 

Al ^ ' The material on a:he teacl^cr's eniouional preparation v;as J\B 

valuable. ..... 

LBFG - 0.52 ^ • . . 

Reliability, (D) - O.SO . . 

ll2:J5jl .•:£^:;l!ilfL heliev,::d ::.b;-t»tf^e y::o j e : •: ■ v.;'i<j (-oo TniddJe --ilhss, o£ th-i vrori'^hor^ 

ii»a'teria.ls" voce of little value, and that nhv: eiijotioriul- preparairion of the teachors 

.V7ere valuable. - . * ^ 

(^"^^ feel the v7orkt.^hap's mater ia Is were; appropriate and not aimed 
at the middle class. 



Table 37 (contirmed) /c^/ 

OMlquo 

3. feiii fac- l.or 

32 (D) VJorkinf, i-y my^^:0 f vmt. runporiniU: to mo. -.79 

52 (D) This projfict: niadc ii\c only r.l:i f.;lU\Iy more av;ai:ci of! Llie .73 
moral aNJ- clh.ical cispccls of toacliing family life 
ecluca 

10 Developing', skills and tcchnjquos for Leaching family .39 
life educaLlon v/as a viiajor pairt of this projecl.. 

■18 The material on how 'to tcacli Gpoclflc .subjects (scx> ,30 

family rclatloius, family ^^ociolo^^y, etc.) to students; 
v;as valuable, 

LBFC O.AO 

Reliability (D) - 0.79 , • 

High scores felt that the vrorkshopVs curriculum and procedures v;ere valuable in 
developing skills and techniques for teaching specific areas of family life education, 

I^f^L .?J5.9J1?:£ '^'•^'•'■^ dubious of tbV. v7ork5;hop*3 value in developing the ski lls and 
tcclmlques to teacli family life in the classroom. 

^L-L^i?.?i£LJ?,« ( N ega t iv e o u t c orn e s • o f the \;orkshop)' * 

Oblique 
f ac Lor 

I tern s ta ter.ien t coof f ic lcg-i t 

50 (D) Curriculum development v;as not sufficiently covered .83 
• in., this project, 

11 (D) This project has led Tiie to feel that students need -.7^j 

more individual attention on problems concerning 

sexual maturity. ' ..... 

48 I learned very little from the project about instructional . 6A 

materials and curricula for family life education. 

b ■ 

15 ■ As a result of this project 1 intend to becoivto more f amillar--. 59 
with the background on the sexual beliavior of my students. 

.26 The rcciding v;hlch I did as .part- of the project v;as of value. -50. 

LBFC >^ 0.^9 ^ 1 
Reliability (D) - 0.83 

High secures on ' thi ^: cluster ;.'ere;crit.ical or the; v/orkshop experience. They rc3 t 
that" .curriculum devclopcrent m.aterjals, and reading S"^'^-^'^:-' wore: not 

sufficiently cov>;.i;:c:(] dur 

q" >w sc ores V7ere 3:cf^s critical and believed that tVic v;orkshop cxperionco had pro- 

■ v£[^C»^^^^.^^*:^^^^^^ pertinent to tl^e development of a prograiu in family life 



In general, respondents v;ere approving u' th . workshop, believing that they 
had gained a good deal cf knowledge and nndec >tar ling of family life educalion 
through the workshop experience. However, nc a? 1 of the groups were in agree- 
ment about the workshop experience. 

Wlien the entire sample data were analyzi^d, it was found that the informal 
small group work sessions of the workshop v/ere ( onsidered to be very valuable. 
Emphasis war; given to the value of the workshop in developing in the partici- 
pants an av/areness of the needs of students relative to family life and sex 
education. In criticizing the workshop, the gi oup felt that outside agencies 
and members of the community were not essentia] in family life education 
instruction and that the workshop v^7as too midd c class in its philosophy and 
operation. They v;anted more participants in o:- the planning of the worki:;hop, 
and Wanted more emphasis placed upon the instructional materials related to 
teaching in the classroom. 

The urban, elementary teachers valued the active participation in teaching 
during the v7orkshop, V7ere content with the workship^s instructional materials 
and consultants, and felt that the workshop influenced their awareness of the 
problems confronting students today. This group of teachers valuc^d the openness 
and frankness of the workshop but were not satisfied with the emotional prepara- 
tion of the teachers. 

The urban, secondary teachers also valued the active participation during 
the workshop, were content with the workshop's instructional materials and 
consultants, and felt the workshop stimulated a concern for student problems. 
This group of teachers valued the small group sessions, the outside agencies 
and coimimnity members' participation, as well as the workshop's methods of pre- 
sentation. 

The rural, elementary teachers were critical of the value of the materials 
presented, i.e., of what use would these be in a real classroom situation. This 
group valued the planned activities and felt that the workshop had been effective 
in stimulating their awareness of the problems of students and how family life 
education would help in solving these problems. 

The rural, secondary teachers felt the v/orkshop was beneficial and did not 
need to be changed. This group placed great value upon the small group sessions, 
the emotional preparation of the teachers, and the increased awareness and 
self-confidence in teaching family life and sex education generated by the work- 
shop experience. There was some dissatisfaction, however. It was felt that the 
workshop's approach was too middle cla&s and that more time should have been 
devoted to the development of curriculum and instructional materials. 
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Summary of the rvaluation of the Spring > 1968, Workshop 

The evaluation of the in-servic3 progx*aiu conducted during the S^jring of 
1968 vas designed to test three major hypotheses. The findings that resulted 
from analysis of the demofjraphic data t:ad the pretest and post-test scores on 
measures of the dependent variables arc sumraarized here as evidence bearing; on 
the acceptability of each of these hypci theses. 

The first major hypothesis states.,. 

There are no significant differences on any of the demographic 
variables assessed by the Demographic ijuestionnaire betv^een 
(1) teachers in the experimental group and teachers in the control 
group, (2) urban teachers and rural teachers, and (3) elementary 
school teachers and secondary school teachers* 

Inspection and analysis of the demographic data reported in Tables 3 17 repeals 
that this hypothesis is acceptable. 

The second major hypothesis states, 

There are no significant differences between the comparison groups 
enumerated in the first liypothesis on pretest measures of (1) knovj- 
ledge of aspects of family life, particularly healthy sexuality 
(operationally defined as a score on the Sex Knowledge Inventory, 
Form X - Adults) ; (2) personality characteristics (operationally 
defined as a set of scores on the 14 scales of the Omnibus Person- 
ality Inventory, Form Fy) . 

Analysis of the data reported in Tables 18 - 23 and inspection of the data 
graphically represented in Figures 1-3 resulted in findings that support the 
acceptability of this hypothesis. 

The third major hypothesis states. 

There are significant differences between the comparison groups on postp 
test measures of the dependent variables enumerated in the second 
hypothesis. 

Analysis of the data reported in Tables 24 - 28 and inspection of the data 
graphically represented in Figures '4-6 resulted in findings that support only 
qualified acceptance of this hypothesis. Teachers in the experimental group 
achieved significantly higher means scores on the Thinking Introversion (TI) , 
Religious Orientation (RO) , and Personal Integration (PI) scales of the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory. Teachers in the control group achieved significantly 
higher mean scores than those in tlie experimental group on the Anxiety Level (AL) 
scale of the DPI. The two groups are similar on all of the other scales of the 
DPI and on the SKI. All other things being considered equal, the differenc es 
in performance on the post-test be tween the experimental and control groups can 
be attributed to the impact of the training that the experimental group receiverl 
and the control group did not . 
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The r^asults of item and <:lust:ar analysis of the Famij.y Life Atiiitude 
Inventory (FLAI) and Fan\il>| Life Educatioti Q~Soi:t (FLliQ) , responses of subjects 
has been luiiumarlzed on pages ij and G3j 71-12 y and 88 of. this report. Definite 
dif f erenc'is in the response ]\itterns for the comparison groups indicate that 
teachers in them perceived t)'^ FLAI and FLE Q~Sort Items in distinctive ways 
within the dicliotomies by which they ware grouped; i*e.» urban-rural, elementary- 
secondary, and experimental-control. These distinct pcitterns provide informa- 
tion about the attitudes and expectations of the teachers in each group that 
suggestr; changes which inighi" be made to improve the effectiveness of the in- 
service training program in modifying tlic attitudes and meeting the needs of the 
teacher f» in a particular gr'-up. 




PART II 



THE SUMMER 1968 PROGRAM 
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THE SUMMER, 1958, WORKSHOP IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 



In the Summer of 1968, eighLy teachers participated in the in-service train- 
ing program in family life education. With slight variations, it was essentially 
the same as the one offered in spring (1968). The emphasis, again, was on the 
teachers' acquisition of the knowledge, attitudes, and self-understanding deemed 
necessary to effectively instruct their students in the area of human sexuality. 



The Evaluation Design 

The evaluation design was the same as for the spring (1968) group. However^ 
the political and social climate regarding the teaching of sex education was at 
the boiling point in the state, threatening the very existence of the instruc- 
tional program in the schools of the county, as well as the Title III project 
itself. Hence, it was not possible to assemble a control group of teachers for 
the summer training period. For this reason, the data are analyzed on a des- 
criptive and comparative basis. 

Similar to the spring group, the independent variables considered were 

(1) Type of Conmiunity - urban or rural, (2) Type of School - Elementary or secon- 
dary, and (3) Experimental Condition - in this particular case, only an exper- 
imental group is considered. Wlien broken do\m into various subgroups, the 
three independent variables yield four different groups: 

(1) Urban - Elementary - Experimental 

(2) Urban - Secondary - Experimental 

(3) Rural - Elementary - Experimental 

(4) Rural - Secondary - Experimental 

The dependent variables considered were: (1) personality characteristics, 

(2) knowledge of family life education, particularly healthy sexuality, and 

(3) attitudes toward family life education. 

Since it was not possible to assemble a control group of teachers with which 
to compare the attributes of the experimental group teachers on the dependent 
variables, no hypotheses concerning differences between the two groups on pre- 
and post-test measures of these variables could be tested. 



The Evaluation Instruments and Procedures 

The tests administered to the participants in the Summer, 1968, workshop 
were the same as those used for the spring group; i.e., the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (OPI) , the Sex Knowledge Inventory (SKI) , the Family Life Attitude 
Inventory (FLAX), and the Family Life Education Q-Sort (FLEQ) . 

Pretests with these instruments were administered at a prearranged time and 
place before the teachers had any contact with the training program. Post-tests 
were administered approximately nine months later, after the teachers had 
received the training and had had an opportunity to teach family life education 
^9^the classroom. 



The Sample 

Eighty teachers participated in the Summer,, 1968. workshsip. Information 
about their personal background, academic and professional training, teaching 
experience, and other dem.ographic characteristics, which was obtained from their 
responses to the Demographic Questionnaire, is reported in Tables 1-15. 



TAin.E 1.. Ago of the Teacherf, in the Four Groupf; 



GROUP 



Urban-KloMi-Exp 



Urban-Secoud-Exp 



Rural-Elcm-Exp 



Rural-Second-Exp 



TOTALS 



Age - Span 



9 25 ; ]0 27 



2 15 i 2 23 



4 • 20 i 7 35 



3 30 3 30 



41 

Zt 

12 



- 50 



32 



3 23 



2 10 



3 30 



18 22 



23 29 ; 20 25 



_51_: 
6 



60 
16 



5 39 
7 35 



1 10 



19 2A 



TOTAh 



37 



13 



20 



10 



80 



TABLK -2 , Number and Per Ccnil. of Unle niKl FcuuVlo Teachers in {-he. Four Croup.s 





1 

i 

a 

1 




Woiiion ■ 


I ■ ■ ■ 'J'O'J'Al, 






■ ■ ■ X 








llrb.'nn-Elom-Kxp 


6 


]C ■ ■ 


31 


- - --8/7 


— .- Yf 


U r b a n- 5> c c ond - E>: p 


5" 


39 


8 




13 


Rural-Elem-Exp 


1 


■ 5 


19 


95 


20 


Ru r a 1- 5> c. c o n d 15 p 


3 


30 " 


y 


70 


10 


TOTALS 


3.5 


65 


80 


Avcrap.e 


^ 19 


81 





TABLE 3 . Maritnl SLatus of the Teachers in the Four Grouprj 



GROUP 


MarrxRcl . 


Sine.l.Ci 


Divorced . 




a ted 


L V.'idowp.d 


, TOTAL 




// 


% 


// 


% 


il 


% 




% 1 


il 


% 




Urban-Eleta-Exp 


33 


88 


2 


7 


1 


2 .5 


0 


0 


V 


2.5 


37 


Urban-Scconcl-Kxp 


10 


7 6 


1 


8 


1 


8 


0 


0 


1 


8 


13 


Ruval-Ele.m-Exp 


16 


80 


3 


15 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


1 


5 


20 


Rural- Second-RxD 


10 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


TOTALS 


1 69 


86 


6 


7.5 


2 


2. 5 J 


0 


0 


3 




80 



TABLK 4 . Number of Children for Each Group of Tecichors and the Average Number for 
Each Teacher ^ 



GROUl* I. Number of Children 






Number 


Average 


Urban-Elc.m-Exp 


26 . 


0.8 




Urban-Sec ond-Exp 


10 


0.8 1 


Rural --Elem-Exp 


14 


[ 0.7 


Rural- Second-Exp 


7 


0.7 


TOTAL 


57 


0.7 



/■Of 



TAllLE 5k Niiinbcr of; Yein.H oJ: Tcnchinj; EMpcrii once for Kacli Crouii oJ! 'i'Gnclic.rf--. . 



GROUl' 


Veaj-H of: Tench iiif, l''xnc:r;i.cnc.e 


TOTA), 


0-5 


. 5-10 


L 10 - 15 


I 15-20 


, 20 - -I- 


~T T " 


f - % - 


// % 


„ ....... _ 




UrbcTii-Hleiij-IJxp 


5 \h 


13 3/( 


7 19 


8 21 


h 12 


37 


llrban--Scc.onc!-Kxi) 


]. S 


2 16 


/i 30" 


3 23 


3 23 


13 


Rural--l',lo.in-F,xn 


5 25 


• l\ 20 


3 15 


6 30 


2 ]0 


20 1 


Ivu r a ].- S e co nd -• lil x j) 


2 20 


2 20 


5' 50 


0 0 


1 10 


30 1 


TOTALS 


13 16 


21 26 J 


13 23 


17 20 


lO' 15 


""To""l 



TABLE .:6* Number of Years of Teaching for Kach Group in Their Present School District. 



GROUP 




Years 


in Present 


School 


District 






I'OTAL 




, 0 


- 5 • 


L - 5 


- 10 


10 


- 15 


L 15 - 


20 


, 20 


- -\- 


■ 




■ //•%■■ 


// ■ % , 


// 


■ % 


// ■ 


% 


■f, 


■ 1 




1 Urbaii-Elciii-Exp 


10 


28 


15 


40 


6 


16 


3 


8 


3 


8 


37 


Urbaii-Secoiid-Exp 


2 


16 


2 


16 


5 


37 


3 


23 


1 


8 


13 


Rural-Elc'.ra-EKp 


1 


35 




20 


6 


30 


3 


15 


0 


0 


20 


Rural-Sctconcl-Exp 


6 


60 


i 


10 . 


3 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


TOTALS 


25 


30 


[_ 22 


27 


20 


25 


[ 9 


13 


k 




80 



TABLE' 7^ ^'yP^ Institution Prom VJhich the Bachelor's Degree Was Received for 
. Each Group of Teache.rs. 



GROUP 


Type, of Institution 


_. TOTAL 


p Public 


Private 


, Parochial 


. Other 


• // ~ % ' 






■ // •% 




Urban-Elc.m-Exp ■ 


. 29 80 


'■k 10- 


4 10 


0 0 


37 ■ 


Urbaii-SecoridrExp 


13 100 


0- 0 


0 0 


.0 0 


13 . 


■ Rural-Eleni-Exp 


17 .85 


1 5 


2 10. 


0 0 


20 


Rural-Se.cond-Exp . 


9 . 90 


0 0 


1 10 


0 0 


10 


; TOTALS 


68 85 


5 6 


7 9 


0 0 


80 



TA13LE 8 • Numbor of C'raJunLe Unilis f:cu: l-.nch of liho Four Groupr;. 



GROUJ' 






Nuiiil)Oi: of; Gi"aclunLc Ui 


ri.l, s : 


TO'J'AL 






30 




, 60 


J- 


60-1- 






a 


% 


il 


% 


// . 


% 


"1 


% 


il 


% 




. lli-.l ijut- 1^ Tnw--J')x J) 


5 


12 


10 


28 


8 


21 


l\ 


11 


10 


28 


37 




?. 


).f) 


0 


0 


2 


16 


0 


0 


9 


68' 


13 


Rui-al-IiMcin-Kxi) 


4 


20 


5 


25 


.5 


25 


2 


10 


4 


20 


20' 


Rii i: a ].- S 0 c oncl -- 1-::-: ]i 




40 


1 


10 


2 


?.b 


2 


20 


1 


10 


.... .... 


TOTALS 


15 


19 


16 


20 


17 


21 J 


8 


10 


24 


30 


80 



TABLE 9 . Prc-vlous Experience in Family Life Mucal.ion for tlie Teachers in the 
Four Groups, 



GROUP 


Type of Experience ' ' 


TOTAL 


Course 
Work 


Independent; 
Reading 


Community 
Program ' 


other 


, None 


r - ^ % 


■ . ir ■ " 




■■". f •■ ~% 


. " 


U r b an-E ]. em- I'^x p 


3 8 


13 35 


b ■ 0 ■ 


ii 29 


10 ■■ . 28 . ■■ 


• -37 


U r b a ii-*S e c 0 n d - Kx p 


^^ ^ 30 


5 36 


0 0 


3' 26 


.1 8 


.13 


Ru r a 1-E 1 eia- - Ex p 


3 ]5 


9 45 


1 5 


3 15 


A 20 


20 


Ru r a 1-S G CO net - Ex p 


*2 20 1 


4 40 


0 0 


■ 2 ■ ■ 20 


2 20 


10 


TOTAL 


12 13 


31 39 


1 . 1 


19 24 


17 21-1 80 



TABLE 10, Previous In-Service Training Experience in Fsjnily Life Education for 
Each of the Four Groups of Teachers. 



GROUP 


In-Ssrvic.e Training Prograins in Family Life 

Flducation for Each cf the Four Grouns of Teachers 


■ TOTAL 




I ■ 0 ■ 


i r ■ ■ 


2 ■ ■ ■ 


..... 3 . . . 


• ■ ■ • 4 ■ ■. ■ 




iJ ". %" 


~ Ir " %■■ 


#" % 


// ■ % 


■#■ .■•%. 


. Urban-Elem-Exp 


25 70 


9 22 


2 5.5 


1 -2:5 


0 0 


• 37 


Urban- Secoiicl-Exp 


lO" 80 ^ 


"2 "14" 


1 6 


.0 0 • 


0 0 


13 


Rural-Elem-Exp 


16 80 


2 10 


0. 0 


1 5 


15 


. 20. 


Rural--Secoiid-E:<p 


8 80 


2 20 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


10 


TOTALS 


59 74 


15 19 


3 3.7 


2 2 . 3 


"i r 


80 



i'. 

K 

i: 


11, RfJIilGIOLi^ HACu 




THE Ti'JACI 




IN Tl 


11.:; VOVi< G 


;ou J.-y . 


//I 


P 

1 






Ro] i.gJ.OU: 


; Af f;f.] i.al.ifiii 








I, 


GROUP 


rrol'.a5;i-atit- 




Agnostic 


jAllK 




Jcvj ish 


Tol-.-il 






„1L.^J% 


JL 












__%_ 




fUrhiJti- 


- omen t, a r y - Jil^: p? i r j . un.-: la a ], 


27 73 


6 17 ■ 


1 


2 


0 


0 




8 


37 




-Se c ond a i; y - F::-: p'^-. r i.ir.o n t n 1 


8 60 


3 ?A 


1 8 


u 


0 


']. 




13 




-lilleraentary-Ex-pcr i.m-c' ntal 


11 55 


6 30 


2 


10 


0 


0 


1 


5 


20 




- iSe c o nc! a r y - 1'>: pe r lu; :t 1 1 1 a 1 


6 60 


2 20 


1 


10 


0 


0 


]. 


10 


10 


j TOTA LS 


52 65 


r/ 20 J 


5 


6 


0 


0 


6 


9 


80 



id 



_ TABIE 12. IIOME LIFIi) l;URI^^G CHILDliOOi:^ FOR THE TEACllEUb; IK TJIE FOUR GROUPS, 



GROUP 



Urbaii-bleme ntary "h;x-per itiienta 1 



Ur ba II -^■c co iici i\ ry - Ex'pe i: iine n 1: a 1 



I I |j!iural~Eleraenlary--E:cpGr imental 

I I.:.. 

I Ru r ci 1 ~Sc c oncl a ry- Ex ps^ r ].ma n ta 1 

i rr 





ChiJdhood liom?. U.t'e 






n %„ „ _ 


_^J?oor 


1 Good 


Ex eel lent 


. To tell 


_..iv:_3 


Jl_^k 






0 0 


h 11 


li\ 6l\ 


y 25 


37 


0 u 


2 15 


8 62 


3 26 


\i 


1 5 


0 0 


12 60 


7 35 


20 


0 0 


1 10 


i\ ^^0 


5 50 


10 


1 1,2 


7 8.8 


48 50 


24 30 


SO 



TABLE 13, TYPE OF O^MMUNITY DURING GIMLDHOOD OF THE FOUR TEACHER GFiOUPS , 



GROUP 


Ch 11 d ho od 1 1 In g 


Total 


Rural 


JJrbaii 


Subui-ban 


Other 








f. % 


Dr b a n~ E 1 e tue n t a r y - Ex pe r i.me n I: a 1 


17 ^^6 


13 35 


■5 14 


2 5 


37 
13 


iJrban-beconclary-Experlme ntal 


9 69 , 


1 8 


3 23 


0 0 


Ru r a 1 ~E 3 e tne n t a r y - Ii<: pe r ime ntal 


■ 'S" 25., ; 


8 UO 


7 35 


0 u 


20 


Ru ro 1 -Se c ond a ry -Hx pe r iiue ti I: a 1 ■ 


6 "60 • 


.3 30 


1 10 


U 0 


10 


v.: T'OTA 




25: 31.5 


16 20 


2 2.5 


80 



TABLK 14. 



Socio-'Economic SLal'.ur; of Taniily during; ChJ.ldhoacl fui: Iho. roui: Tcnchor 



GROUP 


S 0 c i o - ):, c o 11 oi". i c Status 


TOTAL 


Ujjper Class 


Midd.lG Class 


l.owei: CL'iys 




// % 




Urban-Klern-lilxp 


1 .... .A..._... 


30 81 


6 16 


37 


Ur 1) a 11- S f;c o nd- E xji 


0 0 


12 99 


1 1 


13 


Rur-al--):,.1.c;m-I',xp 


2 10 


IS 90 


0 0 


. 20 


Rli r a 1- S e c.o nd -Exp 


0 0 


9 90 


1 10 


10 


TO'i'ALS 


3 3.7 


•69 86.3 


8 10 


r so 



TABJ.E 15* Racial and Ethnic Backgrounds of tlie Teacliers in Lhe Four Groups* 



GROUP 


Ethnic Bac.k5;,i:ound ■. ' '. 


to;j:al 




Ncgiroid 


Am, 


■ Indian 


\ Oriental 


SDanifjli- 


, Caucasian . 






// 


%■ 


■i 


■ % ■ 


//■ 


■ ■% 




■ ■% 


. r 


. ■■% 




Urban--Klp.in-Exp 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


35 




Urban-Second-- Exp 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


100 


13 ^ 


Riira l-Elem-Exp 


1 


5 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


o; 


19 


■ 9.5 


20 J 


Rura3.-Second-Exp 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


10 


ion 


JO 


TOTALS 


r 3 " 


^1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 7 


96 " 


'■"80 



Analysis of the Pretest and Post-test Scores 

Tables 16 - 19 report the means and standard deviations of scores on the 
OPI and SKI tests for each of the four suDgroups of teachers on both the pre- and 
post-tests. It is readily evident from inspection of these tables that tliera 
was very little difference between the four subgroups' scores. Tables 20 and 21 
and Figures 1 and 2 provide a more detailed analysis of the pretest scores over 
the levels of the two independent variables, Type of Conuiiunity and Type of 
School. The plots, in particular, bring out the similarity between the four 
subgroups. Tables 22 and 23 and Figures 3 and 4 show the corresponding analysis 
of post-test scores. The results are almost identical to what was found in the 
pretest scores; i.e., there was very little difference between the four sub- 
groups. An analysis of variance performed on both the pretest and post-test 
scores on the OPI and SKI reveala:d no significant differences between levels of 
the two independent variables. The results of the analysis of variance in 
post-test scores is reported in Table 24. 

Examination of pretest and post-test mean scores on the SKI reported in 
Tables 20 - 24 reveals that urban teachers raised their average score from 
50.6 to 55.8 while rural teachers went from 48.8 to 54.2, and that both subgroups 
achieved very similar gains in sex knowledge. Elementary school teachers in- 
creased their average score from 49.5 to 54.8 while secondary school teachers 
went from 51.0 to 57.1; and again both subgroups achieved very similar gains. 
Analysis of pretest and post-test mean scores on the SKI indicates that there 
were significant gains in the amount of knowledge demonstrated by each of the 
four subgroups. The results of this analysis, which are reported in Table 25, 
imply that the training program improved the participants' knowledge of family 
life education, as measured by the SKI. 



ERLC 



Urban 



lanpl G 
'cans 
OPI 


Sizes 
1 


El en. 
37 

26.0 


OPI 


2 


19.7 


OPI 


3 


1 3.5 


OPI 


4 


1 6.1 


OPI 


5 


29.4 


OPI 


6 


13.7 


OPI 


7 


26.4 


OPI 


8 


27.5 


OPI 


9 


40.2 


OPI 


10 


15.4 


OPI 


1 1 


26.4 


OPI 


12 


12.2 


OPI 


13 


26.0 


OPI 


14 


14.8 


SKI 




50.6 



Table 16 



Sujnmer 


, 1963 




Pro- 


Test 








Rural 


Sec. 


31 en . 


Sec . 


13 


20 


10 


25.2 


26.7 


23.6 


18.7 


18.8 


15.9 


12.6 


12.9 


12.2 


13.5 


13.2 


12.8 


27.1 


27.9 


29.6 


13.9 


12.4 


16.2 


25.9 


27.3 


26.4 


26.7 


24.6 


28.6 


38.3 


41 .8 


37.3 


13.3 


16,3 


15.0 


24.8 


25.9 


23.2 


14.2 


13.1 


14.3 


27.5 


26.5 


24.0 


^3A 


15.9 


11 .7 


50.5 


47.4 


51 .5 



» 

♦ 



Urban 

El em. 



Sample Sises 37 
Standard Dev. 

OPI 1 6.9 

OPI 2 5.5 

OPI 3 4.8 

OPI 4 6.4 

OPI 5 7.7 

OPI 6 5.5 

OPI 7 6.3 

OPI 8 10.8 

OPI 9 7.6 

OPI 10 2.7 

OPI 11 5.3 

OPI 12 6.4 

OPI 13 5,3 

OPI 14 3.6 

SKI 7 .7 



Table 17 



Summer, 


1968 




Pre-T 


est 








Rural 


Sec. 


Elem. 


Sec. 


13 


20 


10 


6.9 


6.9 


8.0 


4.1 

• • • 


4.8 


5.8 


6.1 


4.8 


6.8 


6,1 


4.4 


5.9 


8.5 


7.9 


5.0 


6.1 


6.3 


4.9 


5.2 


5.9 


3.2 


8.0 


10.5 


9.5 


1 1 .0 


10.0 


7.3 


4.0 


3.1 


3.1 


4.9 




4.2 


5.3 


4.7 


5.7 


5.6 


4.8 


7.1 


3.4 


4.7 


2.9 


5,9 


8.4 


8.6 
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Table 18 

Sumnor, I968 
Post-Test 
Urban Rural 



Sample 
Means 
OPI 


Sizes 
1 


El em, 

25 

25,2 


Sec . 

5 

24.8 


El em. 
12 

25.8 


Sec. 

4 

21 .3 


OPI 


2 


19.1 


20,6 


18.8 


15.8 


OPI 


3 


13.5 


14.4 


13.2 


12.3 


OPI 


4 


14.4 


12,6 


14.7 


1 1 .3 


OPI 




30.4 
• 


25.0 


28,0 


34 . 0 


OPI 


6 


14.8 


13.8 


1 3.3 


OPT 


7 


24.4 


26,2 


26,2 


26,0 


OPT 


8 


24.2 


2S 2 


24. 1 


22.3 


OPI 


9 


39.2 


39.8 


41 ,1 


46,3 


OPI 


10 


15.4 


16.0 


15.5 


17.0 


OPI 


11 


25.1 


23.6 


24.5 


26,3 


OPI 


12 


1 1 .8 


18.0 


11 .9 


11 .8 


. OPI 


13 


27.5 


29.0 


26.1 


24,0 


OPI 


14 


14.7 


14.6 


16.2 


14.5 


SKI 




55.7 


56.4 


52.9 


58,0 



//7 



Table 19 







Sumner 


, 1968 








Post- 


Test 








Urban 




Rural 




SI cm. 


Sec , 


SI em. 


Sec, 


iple Sizes 


25 


5 


12 


4 


ndard Dev. 










OPI 1 


^7.4 


11,7 


8.0 


5.6 


on 2 


5.1 


5.4 


6,0 


3.2 


OPI 3 


5.7 


5.2 


3.9 


4.1 


OPI 4 


5.7 


8.8 


5.4 


2,9 


OPI 5 


8.2 


11 ,8 


8.5 


3,4 


OPI 6 


5.9 


8,6 


6,7 


2.8 


OPI 7 


6,4 


5.9 


6.3 


1,4 


OPI 8 


9.2 


11 .1 


10,6 


5.0 


OPI 9 


7.9 


10,0 


9.6 


3.3 


OPI 10 


2.9 


4,2 


3.5 


3.2 


OPI 11 


5.5 


4,6 


4,8 


2.2 


OPI 12 


5.7 


7.6 


4,4 


2.2 


OPI 13 


5.8 


3.7 


3.8 


3.7 


OPI 14 


3.9 


2,4 


4.6 


1.9 


SKI 


7.4 


9.0 


7.3 


5.0 



ERIC 
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Table 20 





?re-Tcst , 


Svmner, 1 968 








Type of 


Comn^.uiiity 






Urban 


(K 50) 


Rural (T.y 


= 30 




X 


S 


1 


S 


OPI 1 


25.8 


6.9 


. 25.7 


7.3 


OPI 2 


19.5 


5.0 


17.8 


5.2 


OPI 3 


13.3 


5.1 


12.7 


5.4 


OPI 4 


15.4 


6.4 


13.1 


4.8 


OPI 5 


28.8 


7.9 


28.5 


7.0 


OPI 6 


13.8 


5.6 


13.7 


6.0 


OPI 7 


2.6,2 


6.0 


27.0 


5.1 


OPI 8 


27.3 


10.1 


26.0 


10-2 


OPI 9 


39.7 


8.5 


40.3 


9.3 


OPI 10 


14.8 


3.2 


15.9 


3.1 


OPI 11 


26.0 


5.2 


25.0 


4.7 


OPI 12 


12.7 


6J 


13.5 


5.0 


OPI 13 


26.4 


5.4 


25.6 


5.7 


OPI 14 


14.5 


3.6 


14.5 


4.6 


SKI 


50,6 


7.2 


48.8 


8.5 
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Table 21 







Pre-Tcs^, 


Summer, 1968 








Type 


of School 






El eraentciry 


(IT = 57) 


Secondary (IT 


= 23) 




X 


S 


1 


S 


OFI 1 


26,3 


6.9 


24.5 


7.3 


OPI 2 


19.4 


5.1 


17.5 


5.0 


OPI 3 


13.3 


4.7 


12.4 


6.3 


OPI 4 


15.1 


5.9 


13.2 


5.9 


OPI 5 


28.8 


7.7 


28.2 


7.2 


OPI 6 


13.2 


5.7 


14.9 


5.6 


OPI 7 


26.7 


6.1 


26.1 


4.4 


OPI 8 


26.5 


10.7 


27.5 


8.5 


OPI 9 


40.8 


8.5 


37.9 


9.4 


OPI 10 


15.7 


2.9 


14.0 


3.7 


OPI 11 


26.2 


5.1 


24.1 


4.6 


OPI 12 


12.5 


5.8 


14.3 


5.3 


OPI 13 


26.2 


5.1 


26.0 


6.4 


OPI u 


15.2 


4.0 


12.7 


3.2 


SKI 


49.5 


8.0 


51 .0 


7.0 
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Tabic 22 
Post-Test, Surcmer, 1968 
Type of Conir.unity 
Urban (N = 30) Rural (N = 16) 







X 


S 




s 


OPI 


1 


25.1 


8.0 


24.6 


8,0 


OPI 


2 


19.4 


5.1 


18.0 


5.5 


OPI 


3 


13.7 


5.6 


12.9 


3.8 


OPI 


4 


14.1 


6.2 


13.8 


5.0 


OPI 


5 


29.5 


8.9 


29.5 


7.9 


OPI 


6 


14.6 


6.2 


13.7 


5.9 


OPI 


7 


24.7 


6.3 


26,1 


5.5 


OPI 


Q 
O 




9.3 


25, D 


9.4 


OPI 


9 


39.3 


8.1 


42,4 


8,7 


OPI 


10 


15.5 


3.1 


15.9 


3.3 


OPI 


11 


24.8 


5.4 


24.9 


4.3 


OPI 


12 


12.8 


6.4 


11 ,9 


3.9 


OPI 


13 


27.7 


5.5 


25.6 


3.8 


OPI 




14.7 


3.7 


15.8 


4.1 


SKI 




55.8 


7.5 


54,2 


7.0 
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Table 23 







Post-Tes-fc, 


SuKjner, 1968 








Type 


of School 






Elomontary 


/ _ _. ____ V 

(JT = 37) 


Secordary 


(H = 9) 






S 


X 


S 


OPI 1 


25.4 


7.5 


23.2 


9.1 


OPI 2 


19.0 


5.3 


18.4 


5.0 


OPI 5 


13.4 


5.2 


13.4 




OPI 4 


14.5 


5.5 


12.0 


6.5 


OPI 5 


30,0 


8.3 


29.0 


9.8 


OPI 6 


14.3 


6,1 


14.1 


6.3 


OPI 7 


25.0 


6.4 


26.1 


f ^ 

4.3 


OPI 8 


24.1 


9.5 


23.9 


8.5 


OPI 9 


39.8 


8.4 


42.7 

1 


8.1 


OPI 10 


15.5 


3.0 


16.4 


3.6 


OPI 11 


24.9 


5.3 


24.8 


3.8 


OPI 12 


11 .8 


5.3 


15.2 


6.4 


OPI 13 


27.0 


5.3 


26.8 


4.4 


OPI 14 


15.2 


4.2 


14.6 


2.1 


SKI . 


54.8 


7.4 


57.1 


7.1 



O 

o 
I 

I 

I 




Table 24 
jijia_]^;^^jjis of \^.rlai2.co Tablp 

SuiiTxaer, 1 968 

Post-Tent Data 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Preedon 


Sum of 
Squa.res 


lie an 
Squares 


P 


0 


1 


28.27 


28.27 


.52 


S 


1 


45.63 


45.63 


.83 


CxS 


1 


33.82 


33.82 


.62 


Error 


42 


2303.28 


54.84 




Total 


45 


241 1 .00 
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Table 25 

Tests for SKI Score Gains ; 
Tests by Cell 



Test 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Difference 


Cell 


Xl 


S 


N 




S 


N 


X2 Xj^ 


t 


P 


Urban 


Elem. 


50.6 


7.7 


37 


55.7 


7.4 


25 


5.1 


2.6 


L.Ol 


Urban 


Sec, 


50.5 


5.9 


13 


56.4 


9.0 


5 


5.9 


1.5 


L.IO 


Rural 


Elem. 


47.4 


8.4 


20 


52.9 


7.3 


12 


5.5 


1.9 


L.05 


Rural 


Sec. 


51.5 


8.6 


10 


58.0 


5.0 


4 


6.5 


1.4 


L.IO 



Tests by Factor Level 



Test 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Difference 


Level 


Xi S N 


X2 S N 


X2 X-,^ t P 


Urban 
Rural 


50.6 7.2 50 
48.8 8.5 30 


55.8 7.5 30 
54.2 7.0 16 


5.2 3.1 L.Ol 
5.4 2.2 L.05 


Elementary 
Secondary 


49.5 8.0 57 
51.0 7.0 23 


54.8 7.4 37 
57.1 7.1 9 


5.3 3.2 L.Ol 
6.1 2.2 L.05 
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Analysis of Family Life Attitude Inventory Responses 

The FLAI was administered to the eighty teachers in the experimental group 
at the conclusion of the Suminerj 1968, workshop. The means and standard 
deviations of the participants' responses are reported in Table 26. In this 
table, the FLAI items are classified into four categories as follows: (1) the 
school in family life education, (2) the family in family life education, 
(3) the community in family life education, and (4) the teacher in family life 
education. The items v/ithin each of these four categories are ranked in des- 
cending order by mean response. Responses were scored on a Likert-type scale 
of seven points, on which very strong agreement was scored as seven and very 
strong disagreement was scored as one. Therefore, the items within each 
category of Table 26 are listed in order from those which elicited strongest 
agreement to those V7hich elicited strongest disagreement. The item statements, 
so arranged, indicate the participants' attitudes toward particular factors 
presumably related to family life education* 



Table 26 

MEANS AND STAt^DARD DEVIATIONS 
OF RESPONSES TO THE FLAI 
Summer, 1968 (N = 80) 



Category 1 . The School in Family Life Education 

Item Statement 



Item 
Number 



7 
2 
4 



ERLC 



Students need more knowledge concerning their relation- 
ships with their families. 

The school should make a contribution to strengthening 
the students' understanding of their sexual behavior. 

I feel that students want classes in sex education 
and family living. 

Classes concerning sex and reproduction should be 
coeducational . 

The home is the most appropriate place for students 
to learn about matters concerning sex. 

In matters pertinent to sex and reproduction, the 
student is instructed best by the school. 



Mean 
6.43 
6.20 
6.00 
5.48 
4.80 
4.76 



S.D. 
0.65 
0.95 
0.91 
1.12 
1.56 
1.40 



Tabic 26 (continued) 
Catcp.ory ! ♦ (continued) 



Item 
Numb er 

8 



Item Statemeiit 



Students' slang about matters concerning sex acts as 
a communication barrier between students and adults. 

11 The church is the most appropriate place for students 
to receive instruction toward the development of a 
healthy sexuality. 

5 Controversial matters concerning sex education and 
family living should not be taught by the school. 

6 Sex education should be taught to students only after 
they have reached the stage of puberty. 

10 Learning about sex and reproduction at an early age 
will lead to promiscuous activity by students at a 
later age. 



Mean 



4.20 



2.96 



2.72 



1.96 



1.70 



1.35 
0.83 

1.45 
1.14 
0.88 



Category 2 . The Family in Family Life Education 



Item 
Number 

12 
18 



19 



21 



16 



17 



15 



ERIC 



Item Statement Mean 

Matters concerning family interrelationships should be 

a part of the school curriculum. 5.93 

In order to understand what it is the school is trying 

to accomplish, parents should be given instruction and 5,93 

information concerning controversial subject matters* 

Students should be presented the negative as well as 

the positive aspects of family living. 5.52 

CommunlcatjLpn problems between parents and children 

are a necessary part of a program in family life 5.39 

education. 

Family unity and communication is decreasing in modern 
society. 5.37 

Influence of the modern world on the family has made 

it necessary that the school assume a large part of 5.33 

the responsibility for developing moral and ethical 

values in students. 

Parents should be provided the opportunity to sanction 

or refute controversial subject matter taught in the A. 61 

school. 



S,D. 

1.01 
1.03 

1.06 
1.52 

0.92 
0.96 



1.50 
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Table 26 (continued) 
Category 2> (continued) 



Item 
Numb er 

14 



Item Statement Mean S,D ^ 

Parents' approval should be acquired before discussing 

controversial subjects concerning reproduction and 4.54 1.50 
sexual behavior in the classroom. 

20 Parent-child relationships are things that must be 

learned by experiencing them. 4.48 1.38 

22 The churclies should take over from the family the chief 

responsibility for educating people for better personal 2.87 0.82 
and family living. 

13 Parents should leave matters concerning sex education 

to the school. 2.57 0.99 



Category 3 . The Community in Family Life Education 



Item 
Number 

24 



Item Statement Mean S.D, 

Community support is an essential factor if the school 

is to teach a course in sex education to the students, 5.98 0.77 

31 Community programs are needed concerning sex education. 5.87 1.06 

28 Due to its effect on the community, publicity has 

delayed the development of needed courses in sex edu- 5.67 1.10 
cation. 

32 If communities were more aware of the problems of youth, 

the schools would have less opposition in the develop- 5.65 1.29 
ment and implementation of courses in such subjects as 
sexual behavior and human reproduction. 

30 The public must be prepared by the schools before con- 
troversial subject matter will be accepted by the 5,59 1.05 
community. 

33 Our Puritan heritage has tended to slow down the de- 
velopment of sex education programs in our schools. 5.33 1.42 

29 Lack of communication between the community and the 

schools is a key problem in initiating courses in 5.26 1.47 
in sex education and family living. 

27 There should be more community participation in matters 

concerning the school curriculum. 4.96 1.16 
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Table 26 (continued) 
Category 3 » (continued) 
Item 

Number Item Statemenc Mean S,D, 

26 The average member of a community Is concerned about 

the school curriculum only when something contro- 4.37 1.58 

verslal Is Introduced or Implemented. 

25 Communities In general are too conservative to give 

controversial subject matters a fair chance in the 4.09 1.33 

schools . 

23 The community is not ready to accept the teaching of 

sex education in the schools* 3.37 1.45 



Category 4 . The Teacher in Family Life Education 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S.D, 

39 In teaching sex education, the schools should begin 

in kindergarten and continue in phase V7ith the 6.37 0.94 

maturation of individual students through the 12th 

grade. 

34 The teacher has an important role in helping students 

learn what it is to be a man or a woman in our 6.09 0.93 

modern society. 

36 Developing a healthy sexuality in students should be 

a responsibility of teachers at all grade levels. 6.07 1,05 

42 In teaching controversial subject matters, teachers 

need to have in-depth training in communicating and 5.80 1.12 

sensing what their students are thinking. 

35 Extensive preparation is necessary before a teacher is 

qualified to teach a course dealing with the psycho-- 5.43 1,45 

sexual development of students. 

38 Teaching or developing school programs should be in 

close cooperation with parents and parent groups. 5.41 1.21 

44 . Religious backgrounds of teachers may hinder their 

ability to effectively handle courses in sex educa- 4.70 1.28 

tion and family living. 

37 Teaching a unit or course in family life education 

would be better than implementing related concepts 4.37 1.54 

into the content of other courses or units. 
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Table 26 (continued) 
Category 4 , (continued) 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S,D, 

41 A teacher of sex education should avoid open discussions 

within the classroom about controversial topics con- 3.70 1.60 

cerning intercourse. 

40 Teachers should avoid teaching about contraceptive 

methods in the classroom. 3.61 1.63 

43 Even without special training in sex education, most 

teachers already possess the qualifications to teach 2.96 1.06 

such subject matter in the schools. 



Examination of Table 26 reveals that, regarding the role of the school in 
family life education, the participants in the Summer, 1968, workshop felt that 
students need more knowledge about their relationships with their families 
(item 3) and that the school should make a contribution to strengthening their 
understanding of their o\m sexual behavior (item 1). They felt that students 
themselves want classes in sex education and family living (item 9) and that 
such classes, concerning sex and reproduction, should be coeducational (item 7). 
They were much less certain whether the home is the most appropriate place for 
students to learn about matters concerning sex (item 2) or whether, in matters 
pertinent to sex and reproduction, the student i.s best instructed by the school 
(item 4). They were about equally undecided as to whether the church is the 
most appropriate place for students to receive instruction toward the develop- 
ment of a healthy sexuality (item 11) , though they tended to think that it was 
not. They tended to disagree with the viev; that controversial matters concern- 
ing sex education and family living should not be taught by the school (item 5). 
And they clearly disagreed with the view that sex education should be taught 
to students only after they have reached the stage of puberty (item 6) and that 
learning about sex and reproduction at an earlier age would lead to promiscuous 
activity at a later age (item 10). 

Concerning the role of parents and the family in family life education, the 
participants strongly agreed that matters concerning family interrelationships 
should be a part of the school curriculum, but also that, in order to understand 
what it is the school is trying to accomplish through family life education, 
parents should be given instruction and information, particularly concerning 
controversial subject matters (items 12 and 18). Under these circumstances they 
felt that students should be presented the negative as well as the positive 
aspects of family living (item 19), particularly the communication problems 
between parents and children which are a necessary part of any program in family 
life education (item 21). Apparently the basis for their agreement with this 
view lies in their belief that family unity and communication are decreasing in 
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modern soci.ety (item 16), and that tlie influence of the modern vorld on the 
family has made it necessary that the school assume a large pari of the respon- 
sibility for developing moral and ethical valuer in sLudents (item 17) • They 
appear to have been somewhat undecided V7hether parents should be provided the 
opportunity to sanction or refute controversial subject matters taught in 
the school (item 15), or vjhether parents^ approval should be acquired before 
discussing controversial subjects concerning re^ Auction and sexual behavior 
in the classroom (item 14), though they tended to agree that these limitations 
should be set upon a program of family life education. They felt pretty 
strongly that the parents and family should retain considerable responsibility 
for the family life and sex education of their children, tending to disagree 
that the churches should take over the chief responsibility for educating 
people for better personal and family living (item 22) , or that parents should 
leave matters concerning sex education entirely to the school (item 13), 

Regarding the community's role in family life education, the participants 
in the Summer, 1968, workshop stroigly agreed that community support is an 
essential factor if the school is to teach courses in sex education (item 24), 
and, indeed, that community-wide programs are needed in sex education (item 31). 
But they appear to have been sensitive to public relations problems arising 
from the nature of the coimnunity 's concern for family life and sex education. 
They felt quite strongly that, due to its effect on the community, publicity 
about such programs has delayed the development and implementation of needed 
courses in sex education (item 28), and that, if coimnunities were more aware of 
the problems of youth, the schools would have less opposition in the development 
and implementation of courses in such subjects as sexual behavior and human 
reproduction (item 32). For these reasons, apparently, they further agreed 
that the public must be prepared by the schools before controversial subject 
matter will be accepted by the community (item 30), otherwise, our Puritan heri- 
tage will continue, as it has in the past, to slow down the development of sex 
education programs in our schools (item 33). In this same line of thought, 
they agreed that lack of communication between the community and the schools is 
a key problem in initiating courses in sex education and family living (item 29) , 
though they were somewhat less certain that there should be more community 
participation in matters concerning the school curriculum in general (item 27). 
In any case, they were not inclined to agree (or, for that matter, to disagree) 
that the average member of a community is concerned about the school curriculum 
only when something controversial is introduced o implemented (item 26); that 
communities in general are too conservative to give controversial subject matters 
a fair chance in the schools (item 25); or that the community is not yet ready 
to accept the teaching of sex education in the schools (item 23). 

Finally, regarding the teacher's role in family life education, the partici- 
pants strongly agreed that, in teaching sex education, the schools should begin 
in kindergarten and continue, in phase "ith the maturation of individual 
students, through the twelfth grade (item 39), presumably because they felt 
strongly that the teacher has an important role in helping students learn what 
it is to be a man or a woman in our modern society (item 34) and that developing 
a healthy sexuality in students should be a responsibility of teachers at all 
grade levels (item 36) . Their cautious and prudent sense of this responsibility 
is reflected in their agreement that, in teaching controversia?. subject matters, 
teachers need to have in-depth training in communicating and sensing what their 
students are thinking about such matters (item 42), and that extensive preparation 



is necessary before a teacher is qualified to teach a course dealing with t!ie 
psycho-sexual development of students (item 35). Their sense that their respon- 
sibility should be shared vzith parents and roimnunity is reflected in their 
agreement that teaching or developing school programs in family life education 
should be in close cooperation vjith parents and parent groups (item 38), They 
appear to have been somewhat undecided vjhether the religious bacl<^,^-ounds of 
teachers may hinder their ability to effectively handle courses in sex educa- 
tion and family living (item 44). They were not clear3y certain v/hether 
teaching a unit or course in family life education would be better than imple- 
menting related concepts into the content of other courses or units (item 37). 
And although they were largely undecided, they tended to disagree that teachers 
of sex education should avoid open discussions in the classroom about contro- 
versial topics concerning intercourse (item 41) , such as contraceptive methods 
(item 40). Finally, regarding their role and responsibility, they tended to 
disagree with the flattering view that, even without special training in sex 
education, most teachers already possess the qualifications to teach such 
subject matter in the schools (item 43), thus acknowledging, at least indirectly, 
the value they set upon the opportunity they had been afforded to receive such 
special training in the Summer, 1968, workshop in family life education. 

In order to obtain additional information about the basic attitudes toward 
family life education entailed by the workshop participants' responses to the 
FLAI, their responses V7ere subjected to cluster analysis to discern patterns 
among them. The results of the cluster analysis are reported in Table 27, 
which indicates four basic attit ide clusters, or domains, which have been des- 
ignated by the following terms to describe their contents: (1) assessment of 
the need for family life and sex education programs, (2) assessment of the need 
for limits on the inclusion of controversial topics in family life and sex 
education programs, (3) assessment of the schools' rol i and responsibility in 
family life and sex education, and (4) assessment of the community's concern 
for the controversial nature of fami2,y life and sex educa+'ion. The significance 
of each cluster and the meaning of a high and a low score on the dimension 
measured by the cluster are explained in terms of the item statements which, 
through the interrelationships among partir.ipants' responses to them, define 
these four basic attitude cluster.^. The reliability of a cluster score on each 
of these four clusters is computed on the basis of the inter-correlation of the 
defining items and their factor cc^ef f icients. In general, a high cluster score 
on all four of these basic attitude dimensions indicates a positive attitude 
toward family life and sex education programs that offer instruction v/ithin 
certain limits that exclude particularly controversial topics and that are pub- 
licized with due regard for the controversial nature of such programs even V7hen 
they are developed and implemented within prescribed limits. 
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Table 27 



ATTITUDE CLUSTERS A >IO NG THE RESPONSES TO THE FLAI 
SuTiiiner, 1968 (N = 80) 



Cluster 1 > Assessment of Need for Family Life Reliability (D) = 0,82 
Education Programs 

Item Factor 
Number Item Statement Coef f , 

34 The teacher has an important role in helping students learn 

what it is to be a man or a v7oman in our modern society. .75 

31 Community programs are needed concerning sex education, .74 

36 Developing a healtliy sexuality in students should be a 

responsibility of teachers at all grade levels, ,73 

1 The school should make a contribution to strengthening the 

students' understanding of sexual behavior patterns. .71 

High scorers on this dimension believe a need for family life and sex education 
programs exists and that teachers, schools, and the community should all contribute 
to meei ag that need. 



Low scorers on this dimension do not believe that there is any need for family 
life education programs and deny that teachers, schools, and communities should 
contribute to students^ understanding of sexual behavior and family relationships. 



Cluster 2. Assessment of Need for Limits on 



Item 
Number 



Inclusion of Controversial Topics in 
Family Life Education Programs 

Item Statement 



Reliability (D) =0.75 



Factor 
Coeff , 



14 Parents' approval should be acquired before discussing 
controversial subjects concerning reproduction and sexual .83 
behavior in the classroom. 

40 Teachers should avoid teaching about contraceptive methods 

in the classroom. .63 

15 Parents should be provided the opportunity to sanction or 

refute controversial subject matter taught in the schools. .68 



High scorers on this dimension feel that parents and teachers should cooperate in 
setting limits on the inclusion of certain controversial topics in family life 
education programs. 
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Table 27 (continued) 
Cluster 2 > (continued) 

Low scorers on this dimension do not feel that either parents or teachers should 
exclude controversial topics from classroom instruction in family life and sex 
education. 



Cluster 3 . Assessment of the Schools^ Role in Reliability (D) = 0.72 

Family Life and Sex Education 
Item Factor 
Number Item Statemen t Coef f . 

2 The home is the most appropriate place for students to learn 

about matters concerning sex. -.70 

13 Parents should leave matters concerning sex education to the 

schools. ,59 

4 In matters pertinent to sex and reproduction, the student is 

instructed best by the school. .56 

HigVi scorers on this dimension believe that teachers in the schools provide better 
instruction in family life and sex education than parents in the home, who should 
delegate this responsibility to the schools. 

Low scorers on this dimension believe that parents in the home should not d legate 
theil: responsibility for family life and sex education to teachers in the schools. 



Cluster 4 . Assessment jf Community Concern for Reliability (D) = 0.68 

Family Life and Sex Education 
Item Factor 
Number Item Statement Coef f , 

28 Due to its effect on the community, publicity has delayed the 

development of needed courses in family life and sex education. .76 

26 The average member of a -community is concerned about the 

school curriculum only when something controversial is .67 
introduced or implemented. 

High scorers on this dimension are sensitive to the public relations problem 
raised by the community's concern for the controversial nature of family life and 
sex education programs. 

Low scorers on this dimension do not believe that publicity about the controversial 
nature of family life and sex education programs is a problem causing delay in the 
development and implementation of such programs. 
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Considered together, the participants* responses to the individual items of 
the FLAI which are reported in Table 26, and their basic attitude clusters, 
described in Table 27, reveal that they believe strongly in the importance of their 
role and the school's role in fdmily life and sex education, but they are con- 
scious of (and conscientious about) their responsibility to students, parents, and 
community in performing that important role. Although they may feel that parents 
and community do not have a fully enlightened and informed view of the position 
of family life education in the school, and that their somewhat negative attitude 
toward the teaching of controversial subject matters in the school obstructs the 
development and implementation of needed programs, they do not wish to polarize 
attitudes by confronting parents and community with programs as fait accompli . 
They seem to prefer, instead, open, honest and informative communication between 
the school, its parent groups, and its community, putting their trust in what 
they take to be the possibilities for cooperation and collaboration between and 
among these groups in sharing responsibility for sponsoring educational programs 
in family life and sex education which arc certain to be, by their very nature, 
somewhat controversial however objectively and professionally they may come to 
be regarded by the majority of the members of these groups. 



Analysis of Family Life Education Q-Sort Responses 

The FLEQ was administered to all of the teachers (N = 80) in the experimental 
group at the conclusion of the Summer, 1968, workshop. Table 28 reports the 
means and standard deviations of the participants' responses. The FLEQ items 
are classified into five categories as follows: (1) value of the workshop's 
instructional materials, (2) value of the workshop's instructional procedures, 
(3) value of the workshop's curriculum, (4) changes in the participants' know- 
ledge and understandings of family life education, and (5) changes in the 
participants' attitudes tov/ard family life education. The items v/ithin each of 
these five categories are listed in ascending order of their ranking by mean 
response. The reader will recall that responses are scored on a scale from one 
to seven, with a strong agreement to an item statement scored as one and strong 
disagreement with an item statement scored as seven. Therefore, the items 
within each category are ranked in order from most to least favorable responses 
regarding the workshop's program and outcomes. 
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Table 28 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF RESPONSES TO THE FLE Q-SORT 
Summer, 1968 (N = 80) 

Category 1 . Value of the Workshop's Instructional Materials 
Item 

Number Item Statemen t Mean S,D. 

35 The material on the communication problems of children 

was valuable. 2.25 1.43 

36 The special instructional materials for family life 

education were valuable. 2,78 1.27 

1 The material on human growth and development was 

valuable. 2.79 1.52 

41 The material on the teacher's emotional preparation 

was valuable. 2.81 1.72 

37 The material c>n teaching methods for sex education 

was valuable. 2.98 1.29 

2 The material on human reproduction was valuable. 2.99 1.52 

18 The material on hov7 to teach specific topics (sex, 

family relations, etc.) was valuable. 3.09 1.34 

19 The material on curriculum development for family life 

education was valuable. 3.24 1.42 



Category 2 . Value of the Workshop's Instructional Procedures 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S>D. 

22 The lecturers in the project were valuable to me. 2.24 1.21 

24 . The discussion following formal presentations was 

valuable to me. 2.75 1.45 

26 The reading which I did as part of the project was 

valuable to me. 2.98 1.56 

31 Working together in small groups was important to me. 3.21 1.40 
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Table 2 8 (continued) 
Category 2 , (continued) 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean 

25 The films , records, tapes, etc. were valuable to me. 3.40 

17 The small work group sessions were valuable to me. 3.49 

23 The panel discussions in the project were valuable 

to me. 3.51 

21 Observing the teaching of sex education was valuable 

to me. 3.80 

27 The role-playing we did in the project was valuable 

to me. 4.60 

30 Being together in one large group for activities was 

important to me. 4.64 

29 Doing the assigned written v/ork was valuable to me. 4.85 

28 The replaying of activities through video or audio 

tape was valuable to me. 4.90 

16 Visiting other projects similar to ours was worthwhile. 6.01 

32 Working by myself was important to me. 6.21 

20 The actual teaching or tutoring I did as part of the 

project was valuable to me. 6.39 



S.Do 
1.54 
1.40 

1.70 

2.03 

1.76 

1.43 
1.66 

1.72 
1.30 
1.06 

1.03 



Category 3 . Value of the Workshop's Curriculum 



Item 
Number 

38 



34 
33 



10 
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Ite Statement Mean S^D. 
Those sessions when participants were absolutely frank, 

and even angry, were valuable. 2.13 1.35 
Consultants who themselves had participated in family 

life education offered valuable advice on teaching 2.56 1*34 
sex education. 

Consultants \i\\o worked with teachers individually or 

in small groups were helpful. 3.36 1.59 
Meeting agency workers, community leaders, or other 

non-school personnel was valuable. 3.56 1.41 
Developing skills and techniques for teaching family 

life education was a valuable part of this project. 3.76 1.91 



Table 28 (continued) 
Category 3 , (continued) 
Item 

N umber Item Statement Mean S,D, 

39 The activities vhich "just happened" were of more value 

than those that were planntid. 4.28 1.75 

50 Curriculum development was not sufficiently covered in 

this project. 4.53 1./8 

42 Too often in the project, I was just listening or 

watching, rather than actively doing something. 4.70 1.70 

47 The leaders put too much emphasis on dispensing infor- 
mation and not enough on getting us to explore our 5.03 1.78 
feelings. 

40 Having contact with parents and members of the commu- 
nity was worthwhile. 5.04 1.50 

46 Project instructors covered the material too quickly. 5.05 1.36 

53 There was little emphasis on major evaluation in this 

project. 5.10 1.35 

43 A better project would have resulted if participants 

had made more of the decisions about its day--to-day 5.18 i.53 
operations. 

7 I learned more from my fellow participants than I did 

from the leaders and other experts who spoke to us. 5.20 1.23 

3 The project was too "middle class" in its philosophy 

and operation. 5.25 1.64 

56 A better project would have resulted if participants 

had had a bigger part in its planning. 5.33 1.39 

44 This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 

problems of students, 5.79 1.10 

45 This project's format should be changed. 5.81 1.57 



Category 4 . Changes in the Participants' Knowledg e a nd Understandings of 
Family Life Education 

Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S.D. 



This project increased my knowledge of family life 

education and its position in the schools. 2.03 1.30 
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Table 28 (continued) 
Category 4 > (continued) 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S.D. 



13 This project increased my understanding of the importance 

of emotional development of children* 2.35 1.53 

8 This project increased my knowledge about communication 

and social relationships. 2,36 1.52 

51 I learned very little from the project about the 

effects of a home environment on students' sexual 4.95 1.67 
conduct. 

48 I learned very little from the project about instruc- 
tional materials and curricula for family life education. 5.40 1.29 

54 This project did little to increase my awareness of the 

resource materials available for family life education. 5.54 1.43 

49 This project contributed little to my awareness of the 

problems that confront the youth of today. 5.64 1.43 



Category 5 . Changes in the Participants' Attitude Toward F amily Life Education 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S.D. 



6 This project convinced me that students should have 

more knowledge about family relations than is obtained 1.75 1.03 
in the home. 

14 This project convinced me that students should have a 

biological and psychological self-understanding. 1.96 1.21 

12 I am more self-confident in teaching sex education as 

a result of this project. 2.21 1.63 

11 This project has led me to feel that students need more 

individual attention on problems concerning sexual 2.39 1.35 
maturity, 

15 As a result of this project I intend to become more fam- 
iliar with the background of the sexual behavior of my 3.39 1.73 
students. 

55 As a result of this project I am only sligtitly better 

qualified to teach sex education than I was before the 4.91 1.72 
project began. 
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Table 28 (cont3.nuGd) 
Cat e p.ory 5 , (continued) 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S,D, 



52 This project has made me only slightly more aware of 

the moral and ethical aspects of teaching family life 5.08 1.62 
education. 



1 have to admit that I am as critical of sex education 

as I was before this project began. 6.54 0.71 



The means and standard deviations of participants' responses to the items 
of the FLEQ, as they are reported in Table 28, reveal which instructional 
materials and nrocedures, which curriculum and program features, and which out- 
comes of the workshop the participants valued most and least. In order to 
highlight and emphasize the judgments of the workshop reflected in these responses, 
however, Table 29 reports the lowest and highest item mean scores within each of 
the five categories. Those items having the lowest mean scores (above the dotted 
line) r.re the ones with which the participants expressed strongest agreement; 
those having the highest mean scores (below the dotted line) are the ones with 
which they expressed strongest disagreement. 



Table 29 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST MEAN 
RESPONSES TO THE FLE Q-SORT 
Summer, 1968 (N = 80) 

Category 1 . Value of the Workshop's Instructional Materials 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S « D . 

35 The niaterial on the coinmunication problems of children 

was valuable. . 2.25 1.A3 



36 



The special instructional materials for family life 
education were valuable. 



2.78 



1.27 



T ablG 29 (continued) 

Category 1 . (continued) 

Item 
Number 



Item Statement Mean 



18 The material on how to teach specific topics (sex, 

faruily relations, etc.) was valuable. 3,09 

19 The material on curriculum development for family life 
education was valuable. 3.24 



S.D. 
1.34 
1.42 



Category 2 . Value of the Workshop's Instructional Procedures 



It em 
Numb er 

22 



Item Statement 



The lectures in the project were valuable to me. 



24 The discussion following formal presentations was 
valuable to me. 



Mean 
2.24 

2.75 



S.D. 
1.21 

1.45 



32 



Working by myself was important to me. 



20 The actual teaching or tutoring I did as part of the 
project was valuable to me. 



6.21 
6.39 



1.06 
1.03 



Category 3 . Value of the Workshop's Curriculum 



Item 
Number 



Item Statement 



38 Those sessions when participants were absolutely frank, 
and even angry, were valuable. 

9 Consultants who themselves had participated in family 
life education offered valuable advice on teaching 
sex education. 



Mean 



2.13 



2.56 



S.D. 
1.35 
1.34 



44 This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 

problems of students, 5.79 1.10 

45 This project's format should be changed* 5.81 1.57 
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Table 29 (continued) 



Category 4 , Changes in Par t icipants^ Knowledge and Understandings of 
Family Life Education 

Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S,D» 

5 This project increased my knowledge of family life 

education and its position in the schools, 2^03 1.30 

13 This project increased my understanding of the impor- 
tance of emotional development of children. 2.35 1.53 



54 This project did little to increase my awareness of 

the resource materials available for family life 5.54 1.43 

education* 

49 This project contributed little to my awareness of the ^ 

problems that confront the youth of today. 5.64 1.43 



Category 5 . Changes in Participants' Attitudes Tovjard Family Life Education 
Item 

Number Item Statement Mean S.D. 



6 This project convinced me that students should have 

more knowledge about family relations than is obtained 1.75 1.03 
in the home. 

14 This project convinced me that students should have a 

biological and psychological self-understanding. 1.96 1.21 



52 This project has made me only slightly more aware of 

the moral and ethical aspects of teaching family life 5.08 1.62 
education, 

4 I have to admit that I am as critical of sex education 

as I was before this project began. 6.54 0.71 



Table 29 indicates that the participants in the Summer, 1968, v/orkshop 
judged that the materials on the communication problems of children and the 
special instructional materials for family life education were most valuable to 
them. They judged further that, of all the instructional procedures employed 
in the conduct of the workshop, the lectures and the discussions following the 



formal presentations were inost valuable to theiiu In assessing the workshop's 
curriculum and program, they valued most highly those sessions when parLicipanLs 
were absolutely frank, and even angry, and also the advice on teaching sex 
education offered by consultants who themselves had participated in family life 
education. In general, they approved of the workshop's format and did not 
think that it should be changed. 

The participants acknowledged the workshop's influence upon their knowledge 
and understanding of family life education, most particularly upon their 
appreciation of its position in the schools. Further, they judged that their 
participation increased their understanding of the importance of the emotional 
development of children. They also felt that the workshop contributed to their 
awareness of the problems that confront the youth of today and increased their 
awareness of the resource materials available for family life education pro- 
grams designed to help students solve those problems. They acknowledged further 
that, among other important outcomes of their participation in the workshop, 
they had been convinced that students should have more knowledge about family 
relations than they receive in the home and that they should have a biological 
and psychological self-understanding. They also felt that the v/orkshop had 
made them more aware of the moral and ethical aspects of teaching family life 
education. In general, they judged themselves to be less critical of family 
life and sex education programs in the schools than they had been before their 
participation in the workshop. 

On the whole, the participants' responses to the FLEQ indicate that they 
judged the Suimner, 1968, workshop to have been a ^^7orthwhile and effective in- 
service teacher training experience. 

Participants' responses to the FLEQ were also subjected to cluster analysis, 
a procedure for grouping items to reveal patterns of responses and basic judg- 
ments indicated by those patterns. Table 30 reports the results of the cluster 
analysis, indicating five clusters or patterns of responses that have been 
designated by the following terms in order to describe the basic judgments they 
express: (1) evaluation of the workshop's program and operation, (2) assessment 
of gains in knowledge and understanding of family life education, (3) evaluation 
of the workshop's instructional materials, (4) evaluation of the workshop's 
instructors, and (5) evaluation of the workshop's small-group activities. In 
the table, these five clusters are described by the item statements which, 
according to their factor coefficients, define them most particularly. The reader 
will recall that the reliability of a score on each of these five clusters is 
computed on the basis of the correlation of each defining item statement vzith 
the others and reported as the (D)-reliability of the cluster score; that the 
meaning of a high and a low score on each of these five clusters is explained 
in terms of the defining item statements; and that a high cluster score on 
clusters 1, 2, and 4 indicates a critical or unfavorable response to the features 
of the workshop judged by these measures; a high score on clusters 3 and 5 in-- 
dicates an approbative or favorable response* The item means reported in 
Table 28 indicate whether the majority response to the features of the workshop 
assessed by each of these five dimensions was a high-score or low-score, a 
favorable or unfavorable one. In general, participants' cluster scores indicate 
the majority of them judged the workshop very favorably. 
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Table 29 



CLUSTERS OF RESPO NSES TO THE FL ii: Q-SORT 



Cluste r 1, Eval ua tion of the Workshop's Pr o gram 
and Operation 



Item 
Number 



Item Statement 



Reliability (b) - 0.72 



Factor 
Coeff . 



56 A better project would have resulted if participants had had 
a bigger part in its planning, 

43 A better project would have resulted if participants had 

made more of the decisions about its day-to-day operations. 

45 This project's format should be changed, 

47 The leaders of this project put ;„oo much emphasis on dis- 
pensing information and not enough on getting us to explore 
our feelings. 



.84 

.64 
.54 

.44 



High scorers on this dimension are critical of the v/orkshop's program and 
operation, judging that they would have been better if participants had had a 
bigger part in planning and in making decisions that would have resulted in a 
different format, one that put less emphasis on dispensing information and more 
on getting participants to explore their feelings. 

Low scorers on this dimension are not critical of the program and operation of the 
workshop, do not thiuk participants should have had a bigger part in planning and 
and decision-making, and do not think the format should be changed to shift the 
emphasis from dispensing information to fixploring feelings. 



Cluster 2 . Assessment of Gains in the Participants ' 
Knowledge and Understandings 

Item 

Number Item Statement 



Reliability (D) =0.75 

Factor 
Coeff. 



49 This project contributed little to my awareness of the problems 
that confront the youth of today. 

52 This project made me only slightly more aware of the moral and 
ethical aspects of teaching family life education. 

51 I learned very little from the project about the effects of a 
home environment upon a student's sexual conduct. 



.77 
.64 
.57 



54 



This project did little to increase my awareness of the resource 
materials available for family life education. .55 



Ta ble 29 (continued) 
Cluster 2 > (coatinued) 

Hig h scorers on this dimensioii judged that their participation in the v;orkshop 
had contributed little to their av^zareness of the problems that confront today's 
youth, of the moral and ethical aspects of teaching family life education, of the 
effects of a home environment upon sexual conduct, and of resource materials for 
teaching family life education. 

Lov7 scorers on this dimension judged that their participation in the workshop had. 
contributed much to their awareness of these matters. 



Cluster I ). Evaluation of the Workshop's Instruc t ional Reliability (D) = 0.76 
Materials 

Item Factor 

Number Item Statement Cocff . 



1 


The 


material on human grov^th and development was valuable. 


.74 


2 


The 


material on human reproduction was valuable. 


.70 


25 


The 


films, records, tapes, etc. were valuable. 


.61 


36 


The special instructional materials for family life education 
were valuable. 


.55 



High scorers on this dimension judged the workshop's special instructional materials, 
particularly those on human growth and development and those on human reproduction, 
to have been valuable. 

Low scorers on this dimension judged the special instructional materials of ^he 
workshop to have been of little or no value. 



Cluster 4 . Evaluation of the Workshop's Instructors Reliability (D) = 0.45 

Item Factor 
Number Item Statement Coef f . 

7 I learned more from my fellow participants than I did from 

the leaders and other experts who spoke to us. ,55 

46 Project instructors covered the material too quickly. .52 

High scorers on this dimension judged that the workshop's instructors had 
covered the materials too quickly and so were not as helpful as fellow partici- 
pants had been. 

Low scorers on this dimension judged that the workshop's instructors had not 
CO ^red the mater, als too quickly and had been as helpful or more helpful than 
O" llow participants. 
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Table 29 (continued) 

Cluster 5 > Evaluation of the Workshop's Small-Group Reliability (D) = 0.73 

Activities 

Item 

Number Item Statement 

31 Working together in small groups was important to roe. 
17 The small-group work sessions were helpful to me. 

High scorers on this dimension judged that the workshop's small--.group activities 
had been important and helpful to them. 



Factor 
Coef f , 

.76 

•74 



Low scorers on this dimension judged that the workshop's small-group activities 
were not important to them and had not been helpful. 



Summary of Evaluation of .Summer ^ 1968^ Workshop 

During the Summer ©-f 1968, the further progrjess — indeed, the very existence — 
of the ESEA Title III Project, "County-Wide Direction for Family Life Education," 
was threatened by the social and political climate that prevailed, not only in 
Contra Costa County but throughout the state and the nation. For this reason, 
it'Vas not possible to assemble a control group of teachers with which to coiiipare 
the learnings and attitudes of the experimental group 5 i.e.^ those teachers who 
had participated in the summer, 1968, workshop in family life education. Hence 
it was not possible for the evaluation team to carry out fully its intended 
research design. Specifically, it was not possible to test hypotheses concerning 
the impact of the in-service tiraining program upon sub-groups of teachers v;ho 
participated in it. The eval'uation of that workshop was necessarily limited^ 
therefore, to analysis of the data obtained from the experimental group of 
teachers only, Wliile such an analysis supports certain interesting desc7:iptions 
and characterizations of the experimental teachers' learnings and attitudes, it 
does not yield evidence to support broader, more fully informative generalizations. 

Within these limits, however, it was possible to conclude, on the basis of 
evidence gained from analysis of experimental teachers* .scores on the OPI and 
SKI, that there were no significant differences between the four sub-groups 
(urban, rural, elementary, secondary) of teachers, either before or after their 
participation in the workshop, in either the cognitive or the affective domains. 
Further analysis of the pretest and post-test Tiiean scores of the four sub-groups 
on the SKI revealed that the' workshop produced a significant gain in knov/ledge 
of family life education, as measured by this instrument, in the teachers in 
all four groups. Unfortunately, hov/ever, it vjas not possible to conclude that 
marked increase in amount of sex knox^ledge of its participants was entirely 
attributable to the effective features . of the workshop's program, that it . was 
not due, , at least in part, to the distinguishing characteristics-r-personal 
background, professional education and training, teaching experience, special 
motives and interests — of the participants themselves. 

That the workshop was effective and did influence the knox^ledge, under- 
standings, and attitudes of its participants, however, is evident from their own. 
self-report of their experience which Is reflected in their responses to the 
..FLAI and the FLEQ. The findings which resulted from analysis of these responses 
indicate that the participants held strong positive attitudes toward family life 
education, particularly their role and responsibilities in developing and 
implementing school programs in this area, and that they felt that the Suiimier, 1968, 
workshop had contributed largely to their increased knqwledge and understandings 
of family life , education* 



PART III 



THE WINTER 1969 PROGRAM 



THE WINTER, 1969, PROGRAM IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 



The in-service program in family life education conducted during the 
winter of 1969 was, in general, similar to one described in the Introduction 
of this report. 

The Evaluation Desig n 

In the winter of 1969, 77 teachers from Contra Costa County schools were 
selected as subjects for the evaluation program held during that period. Sub- 
jects were randomly assigned to experimental conditions: 50 to the experimental 
group; 27 to the control group* 

As in previous evaluation designs, the independent variables considered 
were: (1) Type of Conmiunity (urban or rural), (2) Level of School (elementary 
or secondary), and (3) Experimental Condition* The dependent variables con- 
sidered were: (1) knowledge of the aspects of family life education, particu- 
larly healthy sexuality, (2) attitude tov7ard family life education, and 
(3) personality characteristics. Measures on these dependent variables were 
taken by pre- and post-testing according to the design followed in previous 
evaluations . ^\ 

Regardless of how much the program increases the knov7ledge of teachers who 
participate in it, it cannot be finally judged to have been effective unless the 
students of those teachers also achieve a significant increase in knowledge. 
For this reason, the evaluation design for the program conducted in the winter of 
1969, included an assessment of the knowledge attained by students of teachers 
in both the experimental and the control groups. The dependent variable con- 
sidered was knowledge of family life education, particularly human sexuality. 
Measures on this variable vzere taken by means of the Family Life Knov/ledge In- 
ventory (FLKI) . IQ scores were used as a covariate to test for the initial 
similarity of students in the two groups. 

For the purposes of evaluating the winter, 1969, in-service program, four 
major hypotheses were formulated for testing: 

1. There are no significant differences on any of the demographic 
variables assessed by the Demographic Questionnaire between and 
among teachers in the eight comparison groups. 

2.. There are no significant differences betvjeen comparison groups 
of teachers on. pretest measures of (1) knowledge of family life 
■ and human sexuality, taken by the Sex Knowledge Inventory, 
. Form X - Adults, and (2) personality characteristics, taken by 
the 1^ Personality Inventory, Form Fy. . 

; ; 3* ^^^^^ significant differences between teachers 

■ : -^v. in the experimental and control groups on post-test measures of 
: OPI) . 
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4. There are statistiically significant diffe.rences between the metin 
scores of students of teachers in the experimental and control 
groups on the Family Life Knov;ledge Inventory, wit]i the students 
of Jteachers in the experimental group achieving higher mean 
scores. 

Acceptance of these four hypotlieses would imply that the significant differences 
between mean scores of teachers and students in the experitnental and control 
groups are attributable to the impact of the training v;hich the teachers in the 
experimental group received in the faiialy life education workshop. 

The Evaluation Instruments and Procedures 

The instruments used in testing and measuring teachers for the evaluation 
of the workshop held in the winter of 1969 were those used in previous evalua- 
tions and described in the Introduction to this report. 

The instrument used in testing the students of teachers in the experimental 
and control groups, the Family Life Knov^ledge Inventory (FLKI) , is also des- 
cribed in the Introduction, 

The 77 teachers who served as subjects for the evaluation of the winter ^ 
1969 J vjorkshop were pretested in tlie fall of 1968 with the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (OPI - Form Fy) ; the Sex Knowledge Inventory (SKI - Form X - Adults); 
the Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI) > and the Demographic Questionnaire. 
At the conclusion of the workshop, the teachers in t'ne experimental group were 
asked to perform the Family Life Education Q-Sort (FLEQ) c In the spring of 
1969, at the end of the Spring Semester, during which the subjects had taught 
courses or units in family life education, they were post-tested with the 
instruments listed above. 

Also, at the end of the Spring Semester, 1969, the students of teachers in 
the experimental and control groups, who taught at . the intermediate and secon- 
dary levels, were tested with the Family Life ^ Knowledge Inventory (FLKI) and 
asked to respond to the Family Life Education Student Questionnaire (FLESQ) . 
Previous to this time, the IQ scores of these students had been obtained from 
official school records to be used in the analysis of covariance to assess 
the initial similarity of students in the two groups. 

The Sample 

Tables 1 - 15 report the data obtained from the Demographic Questionnaire 
and indicate the personal background, academic and professional training, and 
teaching experience of the teachers who served as subjects for'*' the evaluation 
of the winter, 1969, workshop. These data are dichotomized into experimental 
and control groups only because further division into urban andlrural , elemen- 
tary and secondary, did not yield significant differences in previous analyses. 
;:Inspection 6f these tables reveals the likelihood that there were no significant 
differences on the demographic variables between teachers in the experimental 
group and teachers ;in the control^ group before the formal underwent training 
iri the workshop.; .. 



{S3 

Analysis of the Demograp h ic Data 

Tables 1 15 also report l:hcH results of chi-square tests of the equality 
of the probability distribution of lA demographic variables between the experi-- 
mental and the control groups. These tests of homogeniety , which were con- 
trolled at the ,05 level of probability, reveal that none of the differences 
in demographic characteristics indicated in Tables 1-15 are statistically 
significant. Therefore, any differences in post-test mean scores of the exper- 
imental and control groups of subjects are attributable to the effects of 
training that teachers in the experimental group received, rather than to 
a priori differences in the demographic characteristics of the two groups. 
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Tabic 1 

Test for Diffej-ences in the Di.stribudons of A^c 



Group 


Age Span 


20-30 


31-40 


41-50 


5] -60 


. Total 




It 






Control 


6 22. 2 


8 29.6 


10 37.0 


3 11. 1 


27 


Experimental 


13 26.0 


16 32.0 


14 28.0 


7 14.0 


50 


Total 


19 24.7 


24 31.1 


24 31.1 


10 13 eO 


77 



= .721 Not Significant 
,,X3 (.95) = 7. 815 . 



Tnl3le 2, 

Test for Differences in \\\e Sex Distributions 



Group 


Sex If 


Men 


Women 


Tota] 




% . 


Control 


8- 29.6 


19 70.4 


27 


Experimental 


10 20.0 


40 8G.0 


50 


Total 


18 23.4 


59 76.6 


77 



X^- -.921 Not Significant 
rx^(.95) = 3.84ll 



Tabic 3 

Test for Djffcrcncc:s in Marital Stntuy 



Group 


Marital Status 






Married 


Single 


Divorced 
Separated 
or Widowed 


. Total 


-# % 






Control 


22 81.5 


3 11.1 


2 ■ 7.4 


27 


Experimental 


34 68.0 


10 20.0 


6 12.0 


50 


Total 


56 72.7 


13 16.9 


8 10.4 


77 



= 1.665 Not Significant 
\xl (.95) = 5.99TI 



Table 5 

' Test for Djffcirences in Experience 



Group 


Years oi: Teaclnn 


g Experience 






0-5 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20+ 


Total 
' 27 


# % 


# 


# 97 


— 


- # %-. 


Control 


5 18.5 


5 18.5 


10 37.0 


3 11. '1 


4.. 14.8 


Experimental 


3 6.0 


16 32.0 


16 '■ 32V0 


10 20 . 0 


5 10. -0 


50 


Total 


8" 15.V.,6 


21 27.3 


26 33.8 


13 16.9 


9 11.7 


77 



X =4.012 Not Significant 
(.95) = 9.488 
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Tal3lc 6 

Test fair DUfcrenccs in Districi: Service 



Group 


Years in District 






0-5 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


204- 


Total 


... 


. .. 7d.. 


_ %_ 






Control 


10 37'. 0 


8 29.6 


6 22.2 


1 3.7 


2 7.4 


27 


ExpsriiTiental 


9 18.0 


23 46.0 


14 28.0^ 


3 6.0 


1 2.0 


50 


Total 


19 24.7 


31 40.2 


20. 26.0 


■ 4 5,2 


3 3.9 


77 



=4-08 Not Significant 
X^^(. 95) = .7.815 . 

Note: The 15-20 and 20+ categories were combined for 
the Chi-square test. ) 



Tabic 7 

Test for Diffei-ences in Type of Under gra dun lo Colleges 



Group 


Type of Institution 


. Total 




Pul:)lic 


Private 1 ParQcliiol 








Conttrol 


23 85.2 


4 14.8 


0 0.0 


27 


Expeririiental 


38 76.0 


9 18.0 


3 6.0 


50 


Total 


61 79.2 


13 : 1C,.9 


3 3.9 


77 



X 



2 = .888 



Not Significant 



Xf (.95) =3.841 



Note: The private and Parochial categories .were combined 
for the Chi-square test. 



Table 8 

Tqst for Differences for Grackinte Univ.s 



Group 


Number of Graduate Units 


Total 




15 


30 


45 


60 


60-1- 






% 


% . 


# % 


* % 


% 


Control 


4' 14.8 


10 37.0 


7 25.9 


4 ■ 14.8 


2 7:4 


27 


Experimental 


e.- 12.0 


19 38.0 


10 20.0 


8 15".0 


7 14.. 0 


50 


Total 


•10 13.0. 


29 37.7 


17 22.1 


12" 15.6 


9- 11.7 


77' ■ 



X = .388 Not Significant 
(.95) = 9.488 

'.4 
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Table. 9 

Test for Differences in Experience in Family Life Education 



G3:oup 


Family Life Education and Training 


Total 




Course 
-Work 


Independent 
Readinc; 


Com- 
munity 
Progi.-ams 


Other 


None 






# % 


# % 


# ■ % 


# % 


^ % 




Condrol 


6 22.2 


10 37.0 


0 0.0 


6 22.2 


5 18.5 


27 


Experimental 


•9 18.0 


15 30.0 


0 0.0 


15 30.0 


11 22.0 


50 


Total 


15 19. "S 


25 32.5 


0 0.0 


21 27.3 


16 20.8 


77 



I ■ ■ 

■ = . 903 Not Significant 

X^^(.95) = 7.815 



Tfible ].0 

Test for Differences in In-Service Training 



Group 


Previous Famil}' Life In-Service Pjrogram 


Total 




0 


1 


2. 3. or 4 




# 07 
/O 


# % 


% 


Control 


20 74.0 


6 22.2 


1 .3.7 


27 


Experime-nta-l— ■. 


38 76.0 


6 12.0 


6 12.0 


50 


Total ; 


58 , 75.3 


12 15.6' 


7 9. 1 


77 



X = 2.594 Not Significant 

X^.(.95) = 5.991 
2 



Table 11 

Test for Differences in Religious Affiliation 



Group 


Religious Affiliation Total 




Protestant 


Cat.ho] ic 


Agnostic 

or 
Atlii.est 


Tev.'ish 






^ % 


* ■ % 


% 


Contirol 


20 74.1 


4- 14.8 


3 li.i 


0 d.o 


27 


Experimental 


32 64.0 


10 20.0 


5 10^0 


3 6.0 


50 


Total 


52 66 . 2 


14 18.2 


"8 10.4 


3 3.9 


77 ■ 



X = .850 Not Significant 
x| (. 95) = -5.991 



Note: .The Agnostic or Atheist and Jewish categories were 
combined for Chi-square test* 



Table 12 
Test for Home Life Differences 



Group 


Cliilclhood Home Life Total 




Unhappy 


Poor 


Good 


Excellent 




^ /o 




# % 


# % 


Control 


4 14.8 


0 0.0 


,14 51.9 


9 33.3 


27 


Experimental 


2 4.0 


4 8.^0 


31 62.0 


13 26.0 


50 


Total 


• 6 7.8 


4 5 .^2 . 


45- - . 58'. 4 


22 28.6 


. 77 



X^=.764 Not Significant 



Note: The Unhappy and Poor categories were combined for 
the Chi-square test. 



Table 13 

Test for ]!)iffere)iccs in Childhood Connnunily 



Group 


Childhood Setting 


Total 




Rural 


Urban 


SulDin.-ljan 


Ot;lier 




# % 


7o 




% 


Control 


12 44;. 4 


10 37.0 


5 18. 5 


0 0.0 


27 


Experimental 


15 30-. 0 


19 38.0 


14 2'8 -. 0 


2 4.0 


50 


Total 


27 35.1 


29 ^'^•'7 


19 24.7 


2 2.6 


7-7 



X^=2.22 Not Significant 
X^' (.95) =5.991 

Note: The Suburbc.n and Other categories were combined for 
the Chi-square test. 



Table 14 

Tcsi: for Diiferejices in ChilcUiood Socjocconomic Sintus 



Group 


SES as Child 


Toial 




Uppe].- 


Middle 


Lower 




# % 


# % 




Control 


2 7 .' 4 


19 70.3 


6 22. 2 


27 


Experimental 


3 6.0 


42 84.0 


5 10.0 


50 ■ 


Total 


5 6.5 


61 79.2 


11 14.3 


11" 



X =2.01 Not Significant 
= (.95) = 3.841 



Note.: The Upper and Middle groups were combined for the 
Chi-sguare test. 
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Tnblc 15 
Test of Racial Differences 



Group 


Race 


Total 




Non -White 


White 




# % 


# ■ % 


Control , ■ ■ 


I 3.7 


26 96.3 


27 


Experimental 


2 4-0 


48 96.0 


50 


Total 


3 3.8 


74" 96.2 


77 ■ 



Not Significantly Different 




Analysis of Pretest and Post-Test Scores 

As has been ..previously explained, in addition to being grouped by community 
type (urban and rural) and grade level (elementary and secondary), the teachers 
who served as subjects for the evaluation of the winter, 1969, v/orkshop v^ere 
randomly assigned to experimental and control conditions. They v;ere pretested 
on the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPT.) , the Sex Knowledge Inventory (SKI) , 
and the Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI) so that the initial similarity 
of the two groups could be varified. They were post-tested on these same 
instruments so that any measurable changes due to the effects of workshop train- 
ing might be assessed. 

The statistical significance of differences in the mean scores of teachers 
in the three comparison groups on the OPI and SKI was tested by a multivariate 
analysis of variance in these scores* Table' 16 reports the results of this 
test. Analysis of the pretest mean scores for the comparison groups reveals 
that there are no significant differences between thein due either to main effects 
or interactions. This finding supports confidence that random assignment to 
experimental conditions was effective in obtaining similar groups, such that 
there were no significant differences between urban and rural teachers or 
between elementary and secondary school teachers. In contrast, analysis of the 
post-test mean scores of teachers in the comparison groups reveals signif j.cant 
dif f erences . in the most important factor, experimental condition. The signifi- 
cant difference between the post-test mean scores of teachers in the experimental 
and control groups was then clarified by further and more detailed analysis 
of these scores on the OPI and SKI. 

Table 17 and Figure 1 indicate the initial similarity of the experimental 
and control groups prior to the conduct of the winter, 1969, workshop. There 
are no significant differences between the mean scores of the experimental 
and control teachers on the 14 scales of the OPI and on the SKI, 

Table 18 and Figure 2 reveal the significant differences between the mean 
scores of the txi70 groups of teachers on the post- testing with these instruments. 
The univariate F-tests were controlled at the ,005 level in order to constrain 
the overall experiment error to about that of the multivariate F-test, which 
was controlled at the .05 level of probability. At this level, only the 
differences between mean scores on OPI Scale 10, Anxiety Level (AL) , and the SKI 
were statistically significant. The subjects in the experimental group achieved 
significantly higher post-test scores on measures of these two variables, pre- 
sumably because of the workshop training which they had received. The greater 
difference, and perhaps .also the more important one, is that between the mean 
scores on the post-test of the SKI achieved by teachers in the experimental 
and control groups. Compared on the' basis of their pretest-posttest gains in 
mean scores on the SKI , ' the experimental group gained 5.2 points while the 
control group averaged an increase of only 1. 4 points-. Compared on the basis 
of their post-test mean scores on the SKI, the experimental group scored an 
average 6*9 points (1.4 standard deviations) above the control group. 





Table 16 






t2.£bk t-2££lS!££ 


> 










Win-ter 1969 






Pre~Test 




Soux'^ce of 
Variation 


Multivanabe 
E-Ra-bio 


P le ss 
than 


c 


1.5871 


. 1867 


s. 


1.^1-805 


.l'+53 


- E 


1.6^18 


.0925 


C X s 


.5710 


.897^-i- 


a X E. 


1.6708 


,0851 


■ S. X. E 


.7510 


.7451 


CXSXE. 


.2152. 


.9990 




C E,. c:c(.95) = 1.8621 


1 




Post-Test 




c 

V/- 


. 5075 ' 


,9205 


S- 


.9281 


.5'^52 


E 


2.4965 


.0124 


C X s 


1.0968 


.4152 


C X E ■ 


' 1.6950 


.0969 


S X E 


.8557 




CXSXE 


.5^^5 


.8965 




■ C E.i53e(.95) = 1.9786 


] 



Table 17 
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^SasliGr OPl and SKI Pre-Tof 1; Scores 
V/inter 1969 

T 

^2]2§,£iJI!§]2ial Condition 
Conti-'ol (N 27) Expei-'imental (N = 50) Univai-iate 







X 


8. 


X 


S 


E 




1 


25. 1 


8.4 


25. 1 


7 2 


• \J ^ JL 


OPI 


2 


17. 2 

JL ^ • U. 




17 5 


5 8 


0077 


OPI 








12 5 


4 7 




OPI 




15. 1 




1^ 7 


5 1 




OPI 




27 2 


8 2 


2Q ^; 


6 ^ 




OPI 


6 


15.9 


5.1 


12.5 


5.4 


1 . 5864 


OPI 


7 


24.5 


6.7 


26.1 


6.4 


1.2958 


OPI 


8 


27.2 


11.6 


25.1 


8.0 


. 1.4720 


OPI 


9 


57.4 


9.7 


41.7 


7.5 


4.5128 


OPI 


10 


15.2 


4.0 


15.6 


5.4 


7.5576 


OPI 


11 


24.0 


6.4 


26.2 


5.1 


2.9626 


OPI 


12 


15.4 


5.8 


12.8 


5.1 


.1652 


OPI 


15 


24.2 


4.4 


26.8 


4.^ 


5.0096 


OPI 


14 


15.6 


4.8 


14.6 


4.5 


.7194 


SKI 




48.6 


6.5 


51.7 


6.9 


2.4664 



P - Ratio for Multivariate 'Test of Equality 
1.6418 Hot Significant 

C 5'3L5^55(.95) = 1.8621 ] 
No Univariate F exceeds ^^(.995) = 8^4078 
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Table 18 



Teacher GlI and SKI Post-Toct Scor-^s 
V/inter 1969 







Control 


(K 


- 22) 


Experimental (N ~ 36) 


Univax-iai 






X 




S 


X 


b 




OPI 


1 


26.0 




7.1 


27.8 


6.9 


.8215 


OPI 


2 


18.1 




3.8 


20.1 


5.5 


1.7180 


OPX 


3 


15.6 




4.0 


14.3 


5.3 


1.0008 


OPI 




15.0 




5.1 


16.5 


5.0 


.8402 


OPI 


5 


29.'+ 




7.0 


50.6 


5.6 


.2818 


OPI 


6 


14.5 




5.6 


14.4 


4.8 


.0010 


OPI 


7 


25.1 




5.9 


26.0 


6.1 


.3047 


OPI 


8 


27.7 




12.7 


24.4 


9.0 


1.3991 


OPI 


9 


36.8 




9.1 


43.2 


6.6 


7.7043 


OPI 


10-^ 


13.4 




3.2 


16.3 


2.9 


11.5614 


OPI 


11 


24.5 




6.4 


26.6 


4.6 


1.8429 


OPI 


12 


13.4 




5.1 


12.6 


5.1 


..0253 


OPI 


13 


24.0 




3.9 


26.6 


5.0 


^.3687 


OPI 


1^ 


13.0 




3.8 


14.7 


4.2 


1.9899 


SKI 


+ 


50.0 




4.9 


56.9 


4.9 


21.0459 




1 ■ 


- Ratio 


for 


Multivariate Test 


of Equality. 





2.4963 Significant 
C ^15,56^-^5) = 1.9786 ] 
+ Univariate P exceeds P^ ^0^.995) = 8.66 
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The extent of the effect of the v?intcr, 1969, in-service teacher training 
program on the SKI mean scores of teachers in the experimental and control 
groups can be seen in Tables 19 and 20 v/hich present complete analysis of 
variance tables for their pretest and post-test scores. An estimate of the 
proportion of the total variance in post-test mean scores on the SKI explained 
by training effects is given by 



X Between E 
U) ss" ^ J^^^X = -27, 



Total 1804.85 



which means that there is a correlation of approximately ,52 between SKI post- 
test scores and participation in the workshop. Thus the program's effects not 
only statistically significant but practically significant as well. 

From these analyses of subjects' pretest and post-test scores on the Ori 
and the SKI, it would appear that, unlike the spring, 1968, workshop, the 
winter, 1969, in-service teacher training program made a significant impact 
on the anxiety level (OPI 'xale 10) and the sex knov/ledge (SKI) of teachers 
who participated in it. Wliat can explain this differential impact? No certain 
answer to this question can be given at this time, but the mor^>t logical explana- 
tion would be an increase In the effectiveness the project staff achieved V7ith 
experience in planning, organizing, and conducting workshops in family life 
education. Should this explanation be the correct one, the evaluation of sub- 
sequent v/orkshops should also reveal significr;nt differences betvjeen the post- 
test means scores of subjects dn the experimental and CDntrol groups. 
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Tabic 19 



Winter 1969 





Analysis of Vn 


^vianeo 2 


, ap.j.o 




Source of 
Variation 


D2[;reec- of 
Ereedoni 


bum 0.1 
Square G 


Mean 
Squares 


i? 


C 


1 


67.19 


67.19 


l./:5 


o 


1 




4,47 


.09 


E 


1 


116.11 


116.11 


2.46 


C X S 


1 


.62 


.62 


.01 


C X E 


1 


4.72 


4.72 


.10 


S X E 


1 


5.95 


5.95 


.08 


CX3XE 


1 


.67 


.67 


.01 


Error 


69 


5248.43 


47,08 




Total 


76 


54 '1-6.14 










.995) -8 


.41 ] 
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Tab.1.0 20 



Winter 1969 
ABvilS'sli'l of Variance Table 



Source of DcGrcon of Sudi of Mean F 



Vai'iation 


Preedora 


Squares 


Squares 




C 


1 


1.17 


1.17 


.05 


S 


1 


6.89 


6.89 


.50 


E 


1 


487.59 • 


487.59 


21.05 


C X S 


1 


4.7^- 


4.74 


.20 


C X E 


1 


2.82 


2.82 


.12 


S X E 


1 


140 . 76 


140 . 76 


6.08 


CXSXE 


I 


2.48 


2.48 


.11 


Error 


50 


1158.40 


25.17 




Total 


57 


1804.85 










.995) - 8.66 


] 
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Analysis of Famil y Life Att i tude Inventory Responses 

The Family Life Attitude Inventory (FLAI) was given as a pretest and again 
as a post--test to the educators who served as subjects for the evaluation of the 
training program in family life education to (1) assess any initial differences 
in attitudes toward family life education among the comparison groups and 
(2) measure any subsequent changes in attitudes among these groups. No signifi- 
cant differences or changes were found between the levels of any of the three 
factors in the analysis, as the tables and graphs following indicate. Although 
no significant changes were found for either the experimental or the control 
group, and although no significant difference V7as found betv/een them, either 
initially or subsequently, nonetheless the expressions of attitudes toward 
family life education are themselves . of sufficient interest to warrant attention 
to the subject's responses to the FLAI. 

Table 21 reports the means and standard deviations of the subjects' re-- 
sponses to the 44 items of the ILAI arranged in four categox'ies and broken 
down by pretest and post-~test and experimental and control groups. This table, 
then, indicates specific differences and changes in attitudes of the two groups 
toward particular factors presumably related to family life education • 
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Table 21 

to tliG I'ain i T_>'_y . fo 
Winter 

Category 1 . The School in Fcunily Life Education . 
Item 

No . Item Stat ejnunt 

1. The school should nakc a contribution to s trengtliening the student's 
understanding of his sexual behavior patterns. 

2. The home is the most appropriate place for students to learn about 
matters concerning sex. 

3. Students need more knowledge concerning their relationships to thetr 
families, 

4. In matters pertinent to sex and reproduction, the student is instructed 
best by the school • 

5. Controversial matters concerning sex education and family living should 
not be taught to students by the school. 

6. Sex education should be taught to students only af^er they have reached 
the age of puberty. 

7. Classes concerning sex and reproduction should be co- educational. 

8. Students' "slang" about matters concerning sex act as communication 
barriers between students and adults. 

9. I feel that students want "classes in sex education and family living. 

10. Learning about sex and reproduction at an early age will lead to 
promiscuous activity by students at a later age. 

11. The church is the most appropriate place for students to receive 
instruction toward the development of a healthy sexuality. 

12. Matters concerning family interrelationships should be a part of the 
school curriculum* 
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Table 21 

Deviations of Respc n ses 
Attitude Inven tory 
1969 



Pretest 



Posttcst 



Experimental 
(N = 50) 



Control 
(N = 27) 



Experiniehtal 
(N = 50) 



Control 
(N = 27) 



Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 




5.90 


.96 


6.11 


.74 


6.53 


.55 


6.27 


.75 


5.36 


1.18 


6.04 


1.00 


6.00 


1.39 


5.68 


1.22 


6.38 


.69 


6.19 


.77 


6.44 


.64 


6.45 


.66 


4.66 


1.19 


4.41 


1.42 


5.19 


1.08 


4.40 


1.37 


2.86 


1.15 


2.74 


1.32 


3.08 


1.44 


2.63 


1.19 


2.20 


.94 


2.33 


1.25 


2.31 


.97 


2.45 


1.16 


5.16 


1.36 


5.15 


1.51 


5.53 


1.28 


4.86 


1.63 


4.42 


1.22 


4.63 


1.36 


4.58 


1.28 


4.45 


1.64 


5.88 


1.03 


5.78 


.83 


6.11 


.70 


5.81 


.83 


1.96 


.94 


1.93 


.90 


1.78 


.89 


2.00 


1.21 


3.10 


1.04 


2.85 


.85 


2.94 


1.15 


2.50 


.78 


5.82 


.99 


5.70 


.97 


5.89 


.81 


6.09 


.85 
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Tab]e 21 (continued) 

Catej^oiT 2 > The Family in Family Life Edyication , 
Item 

Not Item Statement 

13, Parents should leave matters concerning sex education to the school 
systems, 

14, Parents' approval should be acquired before discussing controversial 
subjects concerning sexual behavior in the classroom. 

15, Parents should be provided the opportunity to sanction or refute 
controversial subject matter taught in the school system. 

16. Family unity and communication is decreasing in modern society. 

17, Influence of the modern world on the family has made it necessary 
that the school assume a large part of the responsibility for 
developing moral and ethical values in students. 

18, In order to understand what it is the schools are trying to accomplish, 
parents should be given instruction and information concerning contro- 
versial subject matters. 

19. Students should be presented the negative as well as the positive 
aspects of family living. 

20. Parent-children relationships are things that must be learned by 
expe r ienc ing th em . 

21. Communication problems between parents and children are a necessary 
part of a program in family life education. 

22. The churches should take over from the family the responsibility for 
educating young people for better personal and family living. 
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Pretest 

Experimental Control 
(N = 50^ (N = 27) 



Mean 




Mean 


S.D. 


2.16 


.97 


2.44 


.96 


4.14 


].54 


4.37 


1.77 


4.28 


1.20 


4.56 


1.64 


5.36 


.95 


5.89 


.87 


4.76 


1.41 


. 5.26 


1.11 


5.86 


.83 


5.89 


.79 


5.60 


.92 


5.63 


.78 


4.24 


1.38 


4.07 


1.44 


5.62 


1.52 


5.48 


1.23 


3.04 


1.04 


3.15 


1.21 



Posttest 
E xp e r i 11) e n t a 1 C o n t r o 1 



(N = 


50) 




- 27) 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


2.39 


.86 


2.41 


.98 


4.67 


1.68 


4.91 


1.24 


4.61 


1.44 


4.64 


1.61 


5.67 


1.20 


5.73 


1.05 


5.36 


1.29 


5.27 


1.14 


6.08 


.79 


6.18 


.72 


5.83 


.90 


5.64 


.64 


4.22 


1.73 


4.18 


1.56 


5.61 


lo40 


6.00 


1.04 


2.78 


lol3 


2.91 


1.20 
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Table 21 (continued) 



Category 3> The Co mn umity in Fann'ly Lif e_ Ed ucat ion . 

Item ^ 
No « Item St at ement 

23. The community is not ready to accept the teaching of sex education in 
the school system. 

24* Cotpmunity support is an essential factor if the school is to teach a 
course in sex education to the students. 

25. Conununities in general are too conservative to give controversial 
subject matters a fair chance in the schools. 

26. The average nieinber of a community is concerned about the school 
curriculum only when something controversial is introduced. 

27. There should be more community participation in matters concerning the 
school curriculum. 

28. Due to its effect on the community, publicity has delayed the development 
of needed courses concerning sex edncatic . 

29. Lack of communication between the community and the schools is a key 
problem in initiating courses related to sex education. 

30. The public must be "prepared" by the schools before controversial 
subject matter will be accepted by the community, 

31. Community programs are needed concerning sex education. 

32. If communities were more aware of the problems o"f youth, the schools 
would have less opposition in the development and implementation of 
such subjects as sex education and reproduction. 

33. Our puritan heritage has tended to slow down the development of sex 
education programs in our schools. 
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Pretest 



Posttest 



Experimental 
(N = 50) 



Control 
(N = 27) 



Experimental 
(N = 50) 



Control 
■ (N - 27) 



M ean 
3.28 
5.64 
3.66 
4.62 
4.66 
4.96 
5.18 
5.00 
5.84 
5.58 
5.64 



S.D. 

1.11 
.79 
1.26 
1.31 
1.23 
1.04 
1.16 
1.20 
.73 
1.12 
.91 



Mean 
3.15 
5.33 
3.48 
4.63 
5.00 
5.37 
5.30 
5.04 
5.74 
5.30 
5.37 



S.D. 
1.24 
1.15 
1.45 
1.06 
1.28 

.95 
1.05 
1,1 A 

.70 
1.30 
1.13 



Mean 
3.25 
6.08 
3.94 
5.33 
5.28 
5.75 
5.64 
5.39 
6.22 
5.86 
5.97 



S.D. 

1.23 
.76 
1,41 
1.-1-5 
1.28 
.89 
1.16 
1.34 
.71 
.89 
.96 



Mean 
3.14 
5.55 
3.91 
5.14 
5.59 
5.73 
5.50 
5.05 
5.64 
5.32 
5.50 



S.D. 

1.25 
.78 

1.31 

1.06 
.94 
.86 
.94 

1.11 
.88 

1.14 
.89 
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Table 21 (continued) 



Category 4 « The Teacher in Family Life Education ^ 
Item 

No. Item Statement 



34. The teacher has an important role in helping students learn what it is 
to be a man or woman in our modern society, 

35. Extensive preparation is necessary before a teacher is qualified to 
teach a course dealing with the psycho-sexual development of students, 

36. . Developing a healthy sexuality in students should be a responsibility 

of teachers at ^ili levels, 

37. Teaching a unit or course in family life education would be better 
than implementing related concepts into the content of other courses. 

38. Teaching or developing school programs should be in close cooperation 
with parents and parent groups. 

39. In teaching sex education, the schools should begin in kindergarten 
and continue in phase with the maturation of individual students 
through the 12th grade. 

40. Teachers should avoid teaching about contraceptive methods in the 
classroom. 

41. A teacher of sex education should avoid open discussions within the 
classroom about controversial topics concerning intercourse. 

42. In teaching "touchy" or controversial subject matter, teachers need 
to have in-depth training in communicating and sensing what their 
students are thinking. 

43. Even without special training in sex education, most teachers already 
possess the qualifications to teach such subject matter in the schools. 

44. Religious backgrounds of teachers may hinder their ability to effec- 
tively handle courses related to sex education and family living. 



Pretest Posttest: 

Experimental Coiitrol Experimental Control 
(n = 50) (N ^ 27) (N = 50) (N =^ 27) 



Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 .can 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


6.10 


.73 


6.04 


.84 


6.03 


.69 


5.95 


Io07 


5.40 


1.31 


5.00 


1.70 


5.86 


1.18 


5.-,i 


1.37 


6.14 


.85 


5.93 


.98 


6.22 


.92 


6.09 


.83 


A 1 n 


1 60 


4 15 


J- . / u 




1 66 




J- . 


5.16 


1.27 


5.11 


1.13 


5.64 


1.16 


5.27 


1.14 


6.04 


.85 


5.70 


1.08 


• 6.31 


.84 


5.64 


1.19 


3.58 


1.36 


3.67 


1.36 


3.86 


1.65 


3.68 


1.29 


3.14 


1.25 


3.67 


1.54 


3.67 


1.76 


3.27 


1.32 


6.00 


1.02 


5.89 


1.17 


6.14 


.71 


5.82 


1.23 


3.02 


1.14 


2.78 


1.20 


2.69 


1.24 


2.50 


1.23 


4.58 


1.37 


4.67 


1.15 


5.06 


1.29 


4.59 


.94 
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Regarding the role of the schools in family life education, the yubjccls 
in both the experimental and control ground fc]t thc:t students need more 
knowledge about their relationihips to their famiJies (item 3); that the school 
should make a contribution to strengthening the students' understanding of 
sexual behavior patterns (item 1); that students want instruction in sex educa- 
tion and family living (item 9); and tliat matter concerning family inter- 
relationships should be a part of the school curriculum (item 12) ; but al^^c 
that the home is the most approi)riate place for students to learn about se>; 
(item 2), They do not believe that learning about sex and reproduction at an 
early age will lead to promiscuous activity at a later age (item 10); tluit 
students should learn about sex only after they have readied puberty; that 
controversial matters concerning sex and family li.ving should not be taught by 
the school (item 5) ; or that the church is the most appropriate place for 
students to receive instruction tov/ard tlie development of healtliy sexuality 
(item 11). They are somewhat undecided about whether students are best iii- 
structed by the schools in matters of sex and family living (item 4); whether 
students' slang about matters concerning sex acts as a communication barrier 
between them and adults (item 8) ; or whether classes concerning sex and repro- 
duction should be coeducational (item 7), though they seem to agree that they 
should. 

Concerning the role of the family in family life education, the subjects 
in both the experimental and control groups again agree that family unity and 
communication is decreasing in modern society (item 16) ; that the influence of 
the modern world on the family has made it necessary that the school assume a 
large responsibility for developing moral and ethical values in students (item 17); 
that in order to understand what the schools are trying to accomplish, parents 
should be given instruction and information concerning controversial subject 
matters relating to sex and family living (item IS) ; that students should learn 
about the negative as well as the positive aspects of family living (item 19); 
and that communication problems between parents and children are a necessary 
part of the curriculum in family life education (item 21). They also agree in 
their negative viev7 regarding the proposition that parents should leave matters 
concerning sex education to the schools (item 13) , and the proposition that 
the churches should take over from the family the responsibility for educating 
youngpeople for better personal and family living (item 22). Subjects in both 
groups appear somewhat undecided regarding the remaining items in this category* 

Regardin*- the communities' role in family life education, the subjects in 
both the experimental and control groups continued to be in close agreement 
that community programs are needed concerning sex education and family li\ing 
(item 31) ; that community support is an essential factor if the school is to 
offer such programs (item 24); that our Puritan heritage has tended to slow down 
the development of such programs in our schools (item 33) ; and that if communi- 
ties were more av/are of the problems of youth today, the schools would have less 
oppof ition in the development and impleinentation of such programs (item 32). 
Subjects in both groups negate the view that the commutiity is not ready to 
accept th'^ teaching of sex education and family life education in the schools 
(item 23), and also the vievj that communities are, in general, too conservative 
to give the schools a chance to teach controversial subject matters in these 
areas (item 25). They appear to be more or less in agreement in feeling that 
there should be more conmiunity participrtion in matters concerning the school 
curriculum (item 27) and that, due to its effect en the community, publicity has 
delayed the development of needed courses in sex and family life education 
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(Item 28) , althougli there is also some yJiglit disagreeint nt [>etv;t:cn them on tlicse 
matters. In any event , they agree tliat lack of comiiami cation between the 
community and the schools is a key problem in initjating, coursers relatJnij; to 
sex and family life education (item 29) ; and that the public nmst be "prepared" 
by the schools before controversial subject matter in these arccis is introduced 
into the school's curriculum (item 30). 

Finally, concerning the teacher's role in family ].ife education, tlie sub- 
jects in both the experimental and control groups remain in agreement in 
strongly affirming the view that the development of a healthy sexuality in 
students should be a responsibility of the teacher at all levels (item 36); that: 
the teacher has an important role in helping students Icairn v/hat it is to be a 
man or a woman in our modern society (item 34) ; that the teaching of sex and 
family life education in the schools should begin in kindergarten and continue, 
in phase with the maturation of individual students, through the twelfth grade 
(item 39); and that, in teaching controversial subject matters in the areas of 
sex and family life education, teachers need to have in-depth training in 
communicating and sensing what their students are thinking (item 42). Indeed, 
they agree completely in affirming almost as strongly the proposition that 
extensive preparation is necessary before a teacher is qualified to teach a 
course dealing with the psycho-sexual development of :^tudents and in negating just 
as strongly the proposition that, even without special training in sex and 
family life education, most teachers already possess the qualification to 
teach such subject matters in the schools (items 35 and 43). Their initial 
agreement that teaching or develop-^'-^g school programs in these subject matters 
should be in close cooperation wit. parent groups (item 38) cliangoo slightly 
when, after training in the workshop, the subjects in the experimental group 
tend to agree with this proposition more strongly than those in the control 
group. Subjects in both groups appear to be more or less alike in being some- 
what undecided as to whether the re]ip"'.ous backgrounds of te-achers hinder their 
ability to handle effectively instruction in sex and fciniiy life education 
(item 44) ; and even more undecided whether the teacher should avoid open class- 
room discussions of controversial topics concerning sexual intercourse and the 
use of various contraceptive methods (item 40 and 41). 

Inspectic . of Table 21 clearly reveals that there were no substantial 
differences between suujects in the expei^imcntal and control groups, either 
initially or following the workshop in v?hich the former participated, and that 
the woi;kskop did not subs':antially change the attitudes of the experimental 
group. 

Cluster analysis of subjects' responses on the pretest with the FLAX yielded 
six meaningful cluster's, which are described in Table 22. For the purposes of 
interpretation, the following descriptive designations have been assigned to 
the six clusters, based on the similarities among the items which were definers 
for each cluster: 

Cluster 1 - The Role of the Teacher and the School in Family Life 
Education 

Cluster 2 - Communication Barriers Between Students and Adults 
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Clustei' 



3 



Conin unity Resistance to Family Life Education 



Cluster 



Coii'iiuinity-School Communication on Family Life Education 



Cluster 



Classroom DiscuL>sion of Controversial Topics on Sex and 
Family Life Education 



Cluster 6 - The Role of the Churches in Family Life Education 

A high score on any cluster represents agreement with the defining items 
in the cluster (indicated by a "D" in parentheses following the item number) 
that have positive factor coefficients and disagreement with those that have 
negative factor coefficients. Hence a strong belief that the teachers and 
schools have an important role in sex and family life education; that there are 
communication barriers between students and adults; the communities resist 
schools' efforts to provide sex and family life education; the schools should 
communicate v/ith and prepare the community to accept the introduction of con- 
troversial subject matters, such as sex and family life education, into the 
curriculum; teachers should avoid classroom discussion of controversial topics 
in sex and family life education; and the church should have responsibility 
for sex and family life education, would be represented by scores near to the 
upper limits on these six dimensions* 
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Table 22 

Clusters Among Responses to tlic 
Family Life Attitude Inventory 
Winter, 1969 



Cluster 1. The Role of Teachers in FLE 



Reliability (D) = .90 



Item 
No. . 



Item Statement 



36(D) . Developing a healthy sexuality in students should be 
a responsibility of teachers at all grade levels. 

39(D) In teaching sex education the schools should begin in 

kindergarten and continue in phase with the maturation 
of individual students through the 12th grade. 

34(D) The teacher has an important role in helping students 
learn what it is to be a man or a woman in our modern 
society. 

32(D) If conmiunlties are more aware of the problems of youth, 

the schools v;ould have less opposition in the development 
and implementation of such subjects as sex education and 
human reproduction. 



Factor 
Coefficient 



.97 



.87 



.75 



.63 



High scorer s^'^on this dimension feel that teachers and the schools should take 
responsibility for offering students continuous pro^;rams in family life education 
and for helping them develop healthy sexuality. 

Low scorers on this dimension question the role of titachers and the schools in 
providing family life education programs and helping- them develop healthy 
sexuality. 



Cluster 2 . Conmiunication Barriers Between Student; , Reliability (D) = ,74 
and Adults 



Item 
No, 



Item Statement 



8(D) Students* "slang" about matters of sex acts as a 

communication barrier between students and adults. 



Factor 
Coefficient 



.94 



16(D) Family unity and communication is decreasing in modern 

♦ , society. 



.52 



Table 22 (continued) 

llij^, h scorer s on this dimension believe that commiinlcatn on betv/cen students and 
adults in tlie family and in tlie conmiuniLy is impeded, in lar^'^e part by the 
students' slang about sex. 

L ow scorers doubt that such communications barriers exist or are caused, by 
students' slang about sex. 



Cluster 3 . Community Resistance to FLE Reliability (U; = .70 

Item Factor 

No. Item Stateinent Coefficient 

26(D) The average member of a community is concerned about 

the school curriculum onl'* when something controversial .87 
is introduced or implemented. 

25(D) Communities in general are too conservative to give con-- 

troversial subject matters a fair chance in the schools. .61 

28(D) Due to its effect on the: community, publicity has 

delayed the development 6f needed courses in family life .47 
education. i 

High scorers on this dimension believe that, largely because of unfavorable 
publicity, communities resist the schools' efforts to develop and implement 
courses in controversial subject matters such as family life education. 

L ow scorer s do not believe that communities are, in general, so conservative, 
so influenced by unfavorable publicity, or so unconcerned as to resist the 
schools' efforts to provide programs of family life education, even though they 
include controversial topics. 



Cluster 4 . C ommunity-School Communication Reliability (D) = .78 

Item Factor 

No. Item Statement Coefficien t 

30(D) The public must be "prepared" by the schools before 

controversial subject matters will be accepted by the #73 
community. 

14(D) Parents' approval should be acquired before discussing 

controversial subjects concerning reproduction and sexual .71 
behavior in the school. 

29(D) Lack of coimnunication between the community and the schools 

is a key problem in initiating courses in ^ jx and family ,66 
life education. 
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Table 22 (conLinued) 

« 

Hig h sco rers on this dimension think that* community-school communication is a 

key factor in the acceptance of family life education, particularly sex education, 

by the community in general and the parents of scliool children in particular. 

I.OW scorers on this dimension do not think the niatter of coimiiunity-school 
communications is so crucial to acceptance of family life education programs and 
would not require parents* approval of classroom discussions of controversial 
matters such as sex education. 

Cluster 5 * Classroom Discuss io n of Controversial Reliability (D) = .89 
Topics in Sex Educa tion 

Item Factor 

No. Item Statement Co effic i ent 

40(D) Teachers should avoid teaching about contraceptive 

methods in the classroom. ,86 

41(D) A teacher of sex education should avoid open discussions 

in the classroom about controversial topics concerning ,84 
sexual intercourse. 

High scorers on this dimension feel that teachers should avoid classroom dis- 
cussion of controversial matters concerning sex. 

Low scorers on this dimension feel that teachers should not avoid classroom 
discussion on such controversial matters as contraceptive methods and sexual 
intercourse. 

Cluster 6 . The Role of the Church in FLE Reliability (D) = .60 

Item Factor 

No. Item Statement Coefficient 

11(D) The church is the most appropriate place for students 

to receive instruction toward the development of a -.67 
healthy sexuality. 

23 The community is not ready to accept the teaching of 

sex education in the schools. .55 

22 The churches should take over the chief responsibility for 

educating young people for better personal and family -.47 
living. 

25(D) Communities in general are too conservative to give con- 

troversial subject matters a fair chance in the schools. .45 
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Table 22 (continued) 

liigh scorers on this diiiieusion believe that the churclie^;, nut the scliools, sliould 
have Mie responsibility for educating young people for bettor personal and family 
living* and particularly for helping them develop a healthy sexuality. 

Low scorers on this dimension feel that comiunities are not so conservative about 
the schools teaching controversial subject matters and that the schools , rather 
than the churches, should take responsibility for sex and family life education. 

In order to compare the pretest and post-test responses of subjects in 
the e::perimental and control groups to the attitude clusters of the Family Life 
Attitude Inventory, the oblique factor coefficients of the defining items in 
each cluster were used to compute weighted mean cluster scores for each group. 
Table 23 reports the results of multivariate analysis of variance in the cluster 
scores thus computed, and Figure 3 graphically represents the close similarities 
between the experimental and control groups' mean scores on each of the six 
clustered of the FLAI, The mean cluster scores of both comparison groups are 
positive on only the first three clusters,, indicating that the subjects believe 
in the importance of the teachers' and the schools' role in family life education 
but feel obstructed by the community they serve. The moderate mean scores of 
both groups on clusters A and 5 indicate that the. subject teachers do not v.^ish 
to confront their communities but rather to communicate openly 'and informatively 
with them and with parents and students as v?ell. The low mean scores of both 
groups on Cluster 6 indicates that they do not think the churches, rather than 
the schools, should have primary responsibility for providing sex and family 
life education f'>r the young people in the community, feeling perhaps that the 
churches^ main concern should be the soul and not the body. 
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Tv.h\e 23 
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7. 16 



Analysis of Faini l y Life Education Q-Sort Responses 



The Family Life ]5ducat:ion Q--Sort (FLEQ) was given to the subjects in the 
experimental group at the conclusion of the v;orkshop held in the winter of 1969 , 
in order to evaluate the training program from their point of view, Table 2h 
reports the means and standard deviations of their responses to the 56 items 
of the FLEQ grouped in five categories: (1) value of the. curriculum of the 
workshop, (2) value of the instructional procedures used in the v/orkshop, 
(3) value of the workshop's or gan:lzation and operation in general, (^0 change 
in the participants ' knowledge and understandings, and (5) change in participants' 
attitudes tox^/ard family life education. Within these five categories the items 
are arranged in as.cending order by item mean scores. An item with a mean score 
from 1,00 to 3,00 is one with which the participants e>q:)ressed firm- to-strong 
agreement. An it'em with a mean score from 5.00 to 7.00 is one with XN^hich 
participants expressed firm-to-strong disagreement. And an item with a means 
score between 3,00 and 5.00 is one about vjhich participants were more or less 
undecided or unwilling to 'commit themselves. 



Table 24 

Means and Standard Deviatio ns 
of Responses to the FLE Q-S o£t 

Category 1 > Value of the Cur riculum of the VJork slioR* 
Item 

No, Item Statement Mean S J) , 

41. The material on the teacher's emotional preparation was 

valuable. 1.88 1.34 

35, The material on the communication problems of children 

was valuable. 2.60 1.46 

36, The special instructional materials for family life 

education vere valuable, " 2.82 1.18 

19. The material on curriculum development for family life 

education was valuable. 3.24 1,35 

37, The material on teaching methods for sex education was 

valuable*. 3.32 1.54 

1. The materials on human growth and development were 

valuable. 3.50 1.38 

18, :The material on how to teach specific topics (e.g. ^ sex^ 

family relations, etc.) v/as valuable. 3.62 1.43 

2. The material on human reproduction x^as valuable, 4.18 1.24 

C ategory 2 , Value of the Instructional Procedures Used in 
~ the Conduct of the V/orkshop > 

Item 

No. Item Statement Mean S.D . 

22. The lectures in the project were valuable to xue. 1.80 1.00 

34. Consultants who worked with teachers individually or in 

small groups were helpful to me.. 2.38 1.48 

31, Working together in small groups was important to me. 2.52 1.57 

17. The small work group sessions were helpful, . 2.52 1.57 
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Table (continued) 
Item 

No. Item Statement Heart S . D . 

33. Meeting agency v/orkers, community leaders, or other non- 
school personnel was \70rthv7l1ile, 2,56 l.S^i 

24. The discussion follov/ing formal presentations was 

valuable to me. 2,6A 1.48 

26. The reading which I did as part of the project was valuable 

to me. 3.00 1.52 

25. The films, records, tapes, etc. were valuable. 3.40 1.36 



27. The role-playing which we did in the project was valuable 
to .m^i . 



3.62 1.84 



30. Being together in one large group for activities was 

important to me. 4.22 1.33 

29. Doing the assigned written v7ork was worthwhile. 4.32 1.65 

23. The panel discussions in the project were valuable to me. 4.94 1.80 

21. Observing the teaching of sex education was worthwhile* 5.12 1.89 

32. Working by myself v;as important to me. 5.46 1.30 

\ 

28. The replaying of activities through video or audio tapes 

was of value. 5.66 1»2^ 

20. The actual teaching or tutoring which I did as part of the 

project was valuable, 6,22 1.04 

16. Visiting other projects similar to ours was worthwhile. 6,38 1.06 

Cate gory 3 . Value of the Organization and Operation of the 
' » Workshop in General Terms . 

Item 

No. Item Statement , Mean S.D. 

9. Consultants who themselves had participated in family 

Hfe education offered valuable advice on teaching sex 2.44 1.33 
education. , - • 

38. Those sessions when participants were absolutely frank, 

and even angry, were valuable. 2.50 1.59 
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Table 24 (continued) 



Item 

No. Item Statemen t: Mean S JD. 

10, Developing skills and techniques for teaching family life 

education was a major part of this project, 3.28 1.71 

39. The -activities which "just happened" were of more value 

than those that were planned, 4.52 1.66 

42. Too often in the project, I was just listening or watching 

rather than actively doing something. 4.56 1.65 

7. 1 learned more from my fellov/ participants than I did 

from the leaders and other experts who spoke to us. 4.74 1.49 

50. Curriculum development was not sufficiently covered in 

this project. 4.82 1.56 

53. There was little emphasis on major evaluation. .5.02 1.21 

46. Project instructors covei*ed the materi.al too quickly. 5.18 1.47 

3. The project was too "middle class" in its philosophy and 

operation. 5.28 1.44 

40. Having contact with parents and memhers of the community 5.46 1.71 
was . x^or thv;h il e . 

43. A better project would have resulted if participants 

had made more of the decisions about its day-to-day 5.54 1.24 
operations. 

44-.- This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 

problems of students. 5.62 1.18 

47 T The leaders put too much emphasis on dispensing information 

- and not enough on getting us to explore our feelings. 5.66 1.24 

56. A better project would have resulted if participants had 

had a bigger part in its planning. ' 5.70 1.19 

45, This project's format shoiitCcl be changed. 5.96 1.48 
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Table 2A_ (continued) 



Category Chanf.^cs in Pa rticl pan U s' Knowledge an d 
Under standin gs of Fami l y Life Ed ucaliou. 

Item 

No. Item Sta t GU^ent Mean, S_. B. 

8. Thic project increased my knowledge about communication 

and social relationships. . 1,88 T. 09' 

13. This project increased my understanding of the importanca 

of the emotional development of children. 2.00 1.39 

5. Thxs project increased my knowledge of family life educa- 
tion and its position in the schools. 2,16 1.22 

51. I learned very little from the project about the effects 

of a home environment upon a student^s sexual conduct. 5,00 1.25 

48. I learned very little from the project about instructional 

materials and curricula for fan^ily, life education. 5.38 1»55 

54. This project did little to increase luy awareness of the 

resource materials available for family life education. 5.48 1.62 

49. This , project contributed little to my awareness of the 

problems that confront the youth of JLoday. 5.50 1.24 

Category 5 . Changes in Participants' Attitudes Tovzar d 
Family Life Education . 

Item 

No. Item Statement Mean S.D. 

6. This project convinced me that students should have more 

knowledge about family relations than is obtained in 1.78 .94 

the home. , 

12. I''am more self-confident in dealing with sex education as 

a result of this project. 2.30 1.17 

11. This project has led me to feel that students need more 

individual attention on problems concerning sexual 2.36 1.26 
maturity. 

14. This project convinced me that students should have a 

^ biological self-understanding. 2.44 1.28 
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Tabic 2A (conLlniied) 



Item 

jjQ> • ■ Ite m Sbate mGnU . - Mean S^D. 

15# As a result of this project I intend' to become i«ore 

familiar with the background of the sexual behavior of my 4.06| 1.70 
students. 



52. This project made me only slightly more aware of the moral 

and ethical aspects..o1; teaching family life education. 4,26 1.74 



55. As a result of this project I am only slightly better, 

qualified to teach sex and family life education than 4,^i4 1.73 
I was before the project began. 

4. I have to admit that I am as critical of sex and family 

life education as I was before this project began. 6.32 1,16 



In order to present a clearer ■ picture of the participants* evaluation of 
the workshop, and particularly of its impact on them, Table 25 reports the 
lowest and highest item mean scores within each of the five categories. Those 
items having the lowest mean scores (above the dotted line) are the ones with 
which participants expressed strongest agreement; those having the highest 
mean scores (below the dotted line)" are the ones v/ith v/hich participants 
expressed strongest disagreement. Inspection of Table 25, therefore, reveals 
which curriculum materials, instructional procedures, organizational and 
operational characteristics 5 and outcomes of the workshop the participants 
valued most and least, as these assessments are indicated by their responbes 
to the 56 items of the FLEQ. 
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Table 25 

Lowest and Hi ghest Me an Responses 
to the Family Life Education Q-Sort 

Category 1 , Value of the Curriculum of the Workshop . 
Item 

No. Item Statement Mean S.D. 

41. The material on the teacher's emotional preparation V7as 

valuable. 1.88 1.34 

35. The material on the communication problems of children 

was valuable. 2.60 1.46 

18. The material on how to teach specific topics (e.g., sex, 

family relations, etc.) V7as valuable. 3.62 1.43 

2. The material on human reproduction was valuable. 4.18 1.24 

Category 2 . V alue of the Instructional Procedures Used 
in the Conduct of the Workshop . 

Item 

No* Item Statement Mean S.D. 



22. The lectures in the project were valuable to me. 1.80 1.00 

34. Consultant who worked with teacher individually or in 

small groups were helpful to me. 2.38 1.48 

31. Working together in small groups was important to me. 2.52 1.57 

28, The replaying of activities through Video or audio tapes 

was of value. 5.66 1.24 

20. The actual teaching or tutoring which I did as part of 

the project was valuable. : 6.22 1.04 

16. Visiting other projects similar to ours was worthwhile. 6.38 1.06 
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Table 25 (continued) 



Category 3 , Value of: the Workshop's Or^.^ani?;iation and Operation ♦ 
Item 

No> Item Statement Mean S,D, 

9. Consultants who themselves had participated in family life 

education offered valuable advice on teaching sex education. 1.33 

38. Those sessions when participants were absolutely frank, 

and even ai'igry, were valuable. 2.50 1.59 

10. Developing skills and techniques for teaching family 'life 

education was a major part of the activity of this 3.28 1.71 

project. 

A7. The leaders put too luuch emphasis on dispensing information 

and not enough on getting us to explore our feelings. 5.66 1.24 

56. A better project would have resulted if participants had 

had a bigger part in its planning. 5.70 1.19 

45. This project's format should be changed, 5.96 1.48 

Category 4 . Changes in Participants' Knowledge and Understandings 
of Family Life Education . 

Item 

No. Item Statement Mean S.D. 

8. This project increased my knowledge about communication 

and social relationships. 1.88 1.09 

13. This project increased my understanding of the importance 

of the emotional development of children. 2,00 1,39 

54. This project did little to increase my awareness of the 

resource materials available for family life education. 5.48 1.62 

49* This project contributed little no my awareness of the 

problems that confront the youth of today. 5.50 1.24 



Table 25 (continued) 



Category 5 . Chan ges in Participants^ Attitudes Toward 
Family Life Education * 

Item 

No. Item Statement 



&• This project convinced me that students .should have more 

knowledge about family relations than is obtained in 1.78 ,9^1 

the home. 

12. I am more self-confident in dealing with sex education 

as a result of this project. 2.30 1.17 



55. As* a result of this project I am only slightly better 

qualified to teach sex and family life education than I 4.44 1*73 
was before the project began. 

4. I have to admit that I am as critical of sex and family 

life education as I was before this project began. 6.32 1.16 



i 

ii 

Mean S.D. . 



From Table 25 it can be seen that the participants in the winter, 1969, 
workshop judged that the materials on the teacher * s emotional preparation for 
teaching family life education and on children's communication problems in 
this area v/ere most valuable to them. Of all the instructional procedures used 
in conducting the workshop , . the participants valued most highly the lectures 
and the indi\:.dual and small-group sessions with consultants. In assessing 
the workshop' s organization and operation, the participants set the highest 
value on consultants who themselves had participated in family life education 
and so offered valuable advice on teaching sex education, and also on those 
sessions of the workshop in which participants had been absolutely frank, and 
even angry, in expressing their thoughts and feelings about family life 
education. They also valued highly the activities of the workshop that were 
designed to. help them develop skills and techniques for teaching family life 
education. Overall, they judged the workshop to have been a 'well-planned and 
well-conducted in-service teacher training program whose present format they 
would have no reason to change. 

It would appear from Table 25 that the participants in the winter, 1969, 
workshop were^influenced markedly by their experience. They acknov/ledge 
substantial increases in their knowledge and understandings of family life 
education, particularly of the importance of coimnunication to social relation- 
ships and of the emotional development of children. They also felt they had 
gained increased awareness of the problems that confront the youth of today and 
of the resources for helping them solve those problems through programs of 
family life education. They also acknowledged notable improvements in their 
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attitudes towa3-d family life education.. Tliey were convinced by their partici- 
pation in the workshop that students should have more knowledge about family 
relationships than they obtain in their homes, and, as a result of thoir 
participation they felt more self -confident in helping students gain such 
knowledge from programs of sex and family life education. In general, they 
judged themselves to be less critical of sex and family life education than 
they were before taking part in the workshop and to be no s ably better qualified 
to teach these subject matters in the schools as a result of their participa- 
tion. 

The consensus of participants' responses to the FLEQ signifies that, in 
their judgment, the winter, 1969, workshop V7as an effective in-service teacher 
training program. 

Although the tables of mean responses to the FLEQ yield a great deal of 
information about participants 'evaluation of the workshop as it is described 
and characterized by individual items, analysis of patterns of responses to 
various groups of these items caii yield additional significant information. 
Once again, therefore, the FLEQ data v/ere subjected to cluster analysis, the 
results of which are reported in Table 26. For the purposes of interpretation, 
the six clusters found among responses to the FLE Q-Sort have been assigned the 
following descriptive designations, based on the relationships among the 



defining items 


of each 


cluster : 






Cluster 


1 


- Value 


of 


the Workshop' 


s 


Operation and Outcomes 


Cluster 


2 


- Value 


of 


the Workshop* 


s 


Materials and Experiences 


Cluster 


3 


- Value 


of 


the Workshop' 


s 


Planned Activities 


Cluster 


4 


- Value 


of 


the Workshop ' 


s 


Emphasis on Students' Problems 


Cluster 


5 


- Value 


of 


the Workshop ' 


s 


Smallr-Group Activities 


Cluster 


6 


- Value 


of 


the Workshop ' 


s 


Emphasis on Emotional Development 



of Children and Preparation of Teachers 



A high score on any cluster signifies agreement with those defining items 
(indicated by a "D" following the item number) having positive factor co- 
efficients and disagreement with those having negative factor coefficients. 
Thus, high cluster scores on Clusters 1, 3, and 4, V70uld indicate somewhat 
critical assessments of the workshop's program, while high scores on Clusters 2 
5, and 6, would indicate favorable judgment of the workshop's activities and 
emphases. Scoring of participants', responses on attitude clusters would thus 
reveal their evaluation of six general features of the in-service teacher train 
ing program in family life education held in the winter of 1969 > which, as 
we have seen, was highly favorable. 
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Table 26 

Clusters Found Airiong Responses to 
the Famll}^ Life Fdiicatiion Q-Sort: 
W inter, 1969 



Cluster 1 . Value of the WorkGhop^s Operation ReliabiJ.ity (D) ~ .81 
and Out conies . 

Item ^ * Factor 

No. Item Statement Coefficient 

24(D) The discussion following formal presentations was 

valuable to me. -.78 

45(1)) This project's format should be changed. •TS 

55(D) As a result of the project I am only slightly better to 

teach sex and family life education than I was bofore .66 
the project began. 

3(D) The project was too "middle class" in its philosophy 

and operation. .58 

52 This project made me only slightly more av7are of the 

moral and ethical aspects of teaching family life .48 
education. 

35 The material on. the communication problems of children 

was valuable. -.46 

High scorers on this dimension are strongly critical of the project's oicganization, 
operation, and outcomes and do not feel that the discussions follov/ing formal 
pr;::se.ntation or the materials on the communication problems of children was 
valuable to them. 

Low scorers on this dimension feel these procedures and materials were valuable 
to them and would not criticize the workshop's operation as "middle class" or 
its outcomes as "slight." 

Cluster 2 . Value of the Workshop's Materials and Reliability (D) = .81 

Experiences . 

Item Factor 

No. Item Statement Coefficient 

18(D) The material on how to teach specific topics (e.g., sex, 

family relations, etc.) was valuable. .79 
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Table 26 (continued) 



Itein Factor 

No. Item Statement Coefficien t 

48(D) I learned very little from the project about instruc- 

tional materials and curricula for family life -.ih 
education. 

21(D) Observing the teaching of sex and family life education 

was valuable. .57 

51(D) I learned very little from the project about the effects 

of a home environment upon a student's sexual conduct.- -.55 

10 Developing skills and techniques for teaching family life 

education was a major part of the activity of this .54 
project. 

19 The material on curriculum development for family life 

education was valuable. ,49 

4 I have to admit that I am as critical of sex and family 

life education as I was before this project began. -.44 

High scorers on this dimension value the workshop's materials and experiences 
relating to development of curricula^ skills, techniques, and materials for 
teaching family life education and acknowledge that their participation has 
increased their knowledge of environmental conditioning of sexual behavior 
and modified their attitude toward sex and family life education. 

Low scorers on this dimension do not value highly these materials and experiences 
and do not feel that their par ^icipation in the workshop increased their 
knowledge or modified their attitude toward family life education. 

Cluster 3 . Value of the Workshop ^ s Planned Reliability (D) = .70 
Activities . 

Item — - Factor 

No. Item Statement Coefficient 

33(D) Meeting agency workers, community leaders, or other 

non-school personnel was worthwhile. -.76 

39(D) The activities v;hich "just happened" were of more value 

than those that were planned. #71 

22* The lectures in the project were valuable to me. -•48 

47(D) The leaders put too much emphasis on dispens^ing infor- 
mation and not enough on getting us to explore our .46 
feelings. 
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Table 26 (continued) 



Item Factor 

No, Item Statement Coefficient 

♦ . - 

26 The reading V7hich I did as part of the project was 

valuable to me. -./i5 

■High scorers on this dimension are critical of the workshop's planned activities 
and favor those that "just happened'*; they feel that the lectures, the contacts 
with non-school personnel, and the assigned reading put too much emphasis on 
dispensing information and not enough on exploring feelings, 

Low scorers on this dimension value the lectures, reading, and contacts; they 
feel these planned activities were as worthwhile as, and perhaps more valuable 
than, those that "just happened," -and they do not feel there was an imbalance 
between informations-dispensing and feeling-exploring activities in the v;orkshop ' s 
program. 

Cluster 4 . Value of the Workshop's Emphasis on Reliability (D) = .77 

Students ' Problems . 

Item Factor 

No . Item Statement Coef f iciegt 

44(D) This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 

problems of students. ,76 

1(D) The material on human growth and development v/as valuable, ,71 

53 There v/as little emphasis on major evaluation in this project. .36 

2 The material on human reproduction was valuable. ,34 

High scorers on this dimension are critical of the workshop's emphasis upon 
students' sexual problems and the evaluation of family life education programs 
designed to meet them; they value instead the workshop's materials on the 
natural and normal processes of human growth, development, and reproduction. 

Low scorers on this dimension approve of the workshop's emphasis on the sexual' 
problems of students and the evaluation of educational programs to help them; 
they do not value so^ highly the workshop's materials on human growth, develop- 
ment, and reproduction. 

Cluster 5 . Value of the VJorkshop^s Small-Group Reliability (D) = .77 

Activities . 

Item\ Factor 

No. \ ■ . Item Statement Coefficient 
^ _____ 

31(D) Working together in small groups was important tome.- '^^ ;79 

17(D) The small group v7ork sessions were helpful to me. ,76 



TabJ.e 26^ (contiaued) 

Item Factor 

No, Item Statement Coe fficient 

27 The role-playing which we did in the project v;as valuable 

to me. .54 

34 Consultants who worked with teachers individually or in 

small groups were helpful. .54 

9 Consultants who themselves had participated in family life 

education offered valuable advice on teaching sex .46 
education. 

38 Those sessions when participants were absolutely frank, 

and even angry, were valuable. .43 

High £;::orers on this dimension are warmly appreciative of the opjportunit ies 
the workshop afforded for such small-group activities as discussion^ consulting, 
role-playing..: and sensitivity training. 

Low scorers on this dimension did not find the small-group activities of the 
workshop particularly valuable or helpful to them. 

Cluster 6 . Value of the Workshop's Emphasis on Reliability (D) = ^SG 

Emotional Development and Preparation . 
Item Factor 
No. Item Statement Coefficient 

13(D) This project increased my understanding of the 

importance of emotional development of children. .64 . 

15 Visiting other projects similar to ours was worthwhile. -.61 

54(D) This project did little to increase my awareness of the ■ 

resource materials available for family life education, ,54 

20 The actual tutoring or teaching which I did as part of 

this project was valuable. -.51 

36 The special instructional materials for family life 

education were valuable. -.43 
/ ■■ 

41 The material on the teacher's emotional preparation for 

family life education was valuable. • .37 

High scorers on this dimension value highly the workshop's emphasis on the 
emotional development of children and the emotional preparation of teachers; they 
did hot find the emphasis on special instructional resources and materials 
particularly valuable to them. 



Table 26 (continued) 

Low scorers on this dimension did not find the workshop's eniphasis on einotioucil 
development and preparcition especially worthwldle ^ but they value their 
increased familiarity with instructional resources and rnal^rinls for family 
life education. 



Analysis of Students' IQ and Family Life Knov;1edge Inventory 

Analysis of the subject teachers' responses to the FLM and the FLEQ was 
designed to assess theimpact that the winter, 1969, workshop had upon parti- 
cipants' knov7ledge of and attitudes toward family life education. Regardless 
of its effectiveness in achieving its objectives and certain desirable outcomes 
with the teachers who participated in it, the workshop cannot be judged a 
complete success as an in-service teacher training program unless the students 
of these teachers in the experimental group out-perform those of the teachers 
in the control group. The instrument used to make this comparison V7as the 
Family Life Knowledge Inventory (FLKI) . Standardi;ied intelligence tests and 
IQ scores were used to assess the initial comparability of the experimental and 
control groups. Data were collected from fourteen classes of students of the 
teachers in the experimental group and four classes of students of the teachers 
in the control group, all at the intermediate and secondary grade levels.'^ 
Analysis of these data was carried out in two ways, both of which are presented 
here. In the first analysis, the indi.vidual student is taken as the experi- 
mental unit; in the second, the class of students is taken as the experimental 
unit. 

The results of the first analysis, a test of the equality of the students 
across experimental condition and school level, are presented in Table 27, 
which reports the analysis of variance in their IQ scores. On the more impor- 
tant first factor, experimental condition (C) , the students were found to be 
equal. On the second factor, school level (L) , they were found to be signifi- 
cantly different. Comparison of their mean IQ scores clearly reveals that the 
intermediate school students in the sample have significantly higher IQ scores 
than the secondary school students. Furthermore, there is a significant 
interaction between the two factors, experimental condition and school level 
(C X L) , because, as subsequent analysis reveals, the secondary school control 
group has a significantly higher mean IQ score than the secondary school ex- 
perimental group, while the intermediate school experimental and control groups 
are not significantly different in mean IQ scores. 



By the spring of 1969, the controversy over the teaching of sex education had 
reached a point where the teachers and administrators were convinced as a result 
of community pressure that they no longer could cooperate in the conduct of the 
investigation* The key factor here was that, by state lav;, the schools were 
required to secure parental approval for the type of testing involved in the 
study, and most school administrators were most reluctant to allow the investi- 
gators to request such permission from the parents of each pupil to be tested. 
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'.Cable 27.. 
PaElbiciEalillE SlUident IQ ' Scores 

WINTER 19S9 



Experimental Conclition 
Control Experimental 



X 




107.6 




109 . 1 




s 




^ 12.5 




15 . 5 








119 




450 








School Level 








Intermediate 




High School 




X 




115.4 




100.8 




S 




14.0 




12, 5 




N 




311 




258 








Analjsis 


of Variance 


Table 




Source 


of 


Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


1 


Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Squares 




C 




•1 


669.51 


669.51 




L 




1 


12060. 92 


12060.92 


68.0 


C. X L 




1 


1299. 06 


1299.06 


7.5 


Error 




565 


1001^1-9.5^ 


177.26 




Totai 




568 


114179.05 







r: ?3.,565C.99) =. 6.65 ] 



;2// 

Since it is icnovni that intermediate school students in the sample have 
higher mean IQ scores than the secondary school students, and also that there 
is an interaction betv/een experimental condition, and sichool level that might 
mask the main effects of the workshop's impact upon students of experimental 
and control group teachers, the two groups of students must be separated for 
further analysis. In order to complete the analysis as originally designed, 
hov;ever, Table 28 reports the results of analysis of variance, in scores on the 
FLKI for the total sample of intermediate and secondary school students. These 
results are surprising, in viev; of the finding of significant differences and 
interactions in the analysis of variance in mean IQ scores of these comparison 
groups. First, the main effect of experimental condition is easily significant, 
as is that for school level. But it is the secondary school students in the 
experimental group v;ho have excelled in spite of their handicap of a signifi- 
cantly lower'mean IQ score. Furthermore, there is no significant interaction 
between experimental condition and school level in the variance in mean FLKI 
scores. The logical interpretation of these findings would seem to be that 
the main effects of the experimental, treatment (their teachers' participation 
in the winter, 1969, Family Life Education workshop) were so great that they 
simply overwhelmed the differences in mean IQ scores between the comparison 
groups of students. This explanation of the results shown in Table 28 is 
plausible, even though IQ and FLKI scores in this sample reveal a statistical 
association of only moderate strength, having a product-moment correlation 
coefficient of *58. 

As has been previously mentioned, the mean FLKI scores of intermediate 
and secondary school students .V7ere analyzed separately in order to eliminate 
the effects of the interaction between experimental condition and school level. 
Such separation made possible the addition of a third factor, sex. The 
results of these separate analyses of variance in IQ and FLKI mean scores are 
reported in Tables 29 , 30, 31 and 32. 

The equivalence of comparison groups of intermediate school students in 
the sample was. tested by analysis of variance in their mean IQ scores. The 
results reported in Table 29 indicate that there were no significant differences 
between levels of the two factors, experimental condition (C) and sex (S) , 
and that there were no interactions between these factors. These findings in- 
dicate that , prior to undergoing instruction in Family Life Education, these 
comparison groups of intermediate school students were initially equivalent. 

The effect upon intermediate school students of instruction in family life 
education by teachers v/ho had participated in the workshop held in v;inter, 1969, 
was tested by analysis of variance in the FLKI mean scores of comparison groups 
of students in the sample. The results of this analysis are reported in 
Table 30, which reve^als what had been expected, i.e,, that the only significant 
differences were those between the experimental and control group students. 
These findings indicate that the intermediate school students in the experimental 
group (that is, those who had been instructed in family life education by teachers 
who had participated in the workshop) achieved significantly higher mean scores 
on th6 FLKI than those* in the control group — 4.8 points or approximately one 
standard deviation higher. 
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Table 28 

Efigct on fitMent i'e rror;;::.: iic e 
Winter 1969 
Family Lire Knov/lcdtje Inveatory 



i^2Efi£lli}§r-i£ll Rendition 
Con-fcrol Experimental 



X 


29.2 




32.9 




s 










N 


119 




450 






Scbogl Level 








Intermediate 




High School 




X 


50.6 




55.9 




S 






4.8 




N 


311 




258 






AlS&iXfds of 


Variance 






Source of Degrees of 
Variation 5'reedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Ke3.n 
Squares 




C 


1 


2025.91 


2025.91 


99.1 


L 


1 


15^1.59 


15^1.59 


65.9 


C X. L 


1 


25.^2 


25.42 


1.2 


Error 


565 


11507.69 


20.57 




Total 


568 


14900.41 







Tabic 29 



Jllie?:Wi.cl;l-..ato StiJaent 10 f^cores 
Winter 1969 



£1.1}] -^liii a 1 C 0 ndj, t ip n 
Control Experimental 



X 


114.5 




115.5 




s 


12.5 




14.2 




N 


28 




285 








Sex 








Male 




Female 




X 


115.1 




115.7 




S 


15^5 




12.5 




N 


158 




155 






Analj^sis of 






Source 


o.f Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 




Variation J'reedom 


Squares 


Squares 


C 


1 


2.05 


2.05 


0.01 


s 


1 


56.67 


56.67 


0.19 


C X s 


1 


5.02 


5.02 


0.15 


Error 


507 


60,208.12 


196.12 




Total 


510 


60,24-9.84 







[ 3ri^555(.99) = 6.65 3 



a'able 30 

Effo^lii on Iutejc:i:ieaiat iiiHAfil^is 

Winter 1969 
Family Life Knov;led[^,e Inventory 

£'2^J2££i!I]SBltal Condition 

Control Expox^iroental 

X 26.5 , 51.1 

S 6.0 ^.1 

N 28 285 



Sex 

Hale. Female 



X. 50.3 






51.0 




S 4.5 






4.1 




N 158 






153 




i^BSiZsic of 


Variance Table 






Source of Degrees of 
Variation Ereedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squares 


P 


0. 


1 


5^1.81 


541.81 


29.25 


S 


1 


20.00 


20.00 


1.08 


C X s 


1 


2.15 


2.15 


0.15 


Error 


307 


5686.85 


18. 52 




Total 


$10 


5250. 81 







The inltJal equivalence of comparison groups of secoiKlary school students 
in the sample was also tested by analysis of variance in their IQ mean scores. 
As the results reported in Table 31 indicate, the difference in IQ mean score 
bet^veen experimental and control group students is significant, vhilc the 
difference between males and fomales ib not. And as earlier findings, previo isly 
reported in Table 28, indicated, the secondary school students in the control 
group had a significantly higher IQ mean score than those in the experimental 
group. Therefore, the two groups were not initially equivalent, the control 
group students apparently having had an advantage over the experimental group 
students prior to their having been instructed in family life education by 
teachers who had participated in the winter, 1969, v/orkshop. 

Finally, the effect upon secondary school students of instruction in family 
life education by teachers who had participated in the winter, 1969, workshop 
was tested by . nalysis of variance in the FLKI mean scores of comparison groups 
of students in the sample. Once again, the results of this analysis, which 
are reported in Table 32, are surprising and gratifying in view of previous 
findings. These results indicate that, in spite of their initial handicap, 
a significant deficit in IQ mean score, the secondary school students in the ix- 
perimental group achieved a significantly higher FLKI mean score than those in 
the control group, who had the advantage of significantly higher IQ mean scores. 
In fact, the experimental group of secondary school students outscored the 
control group by an impressive 5.9 points, over 1.2 standard deviations, on the 
FLKI. 

Figures 4, 5, '?nd 6 graphically represent the results of the analysis of 
FLKI mean scores achieved by the various comparison groups of students in the 
sample. These graphs indicate that, whenever initial inequalities may have 
existed among these groups of students prior to their undergoing instruction 
in family life education, especially those favoring control group students, the 
experimental group students, at both intermediate anc^ secondary levels, achieved 
significantly higher* mean scores on the FLKI after having been taught by tea- 
chers who had participated in the in-service teacher training program in family 
life education held in the winter of 1969. These findings, together with those 
resulting from analysis of teachers^ responses on the SKI, FLAI, and the FLEQ, 
constitute the necessary and sufficient evidence of the conclusion that the 
workshop was effective and completely successful. 
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Table 31 



Hi£^).1 School Student 10 Scorers 
Winter 1969 



s 



N 



Experimental Cpjidition 



Control 

105.5 
12.7 

91 



Exjjeriiiiental 
98.2 

12.5 

166 



Sex 



Wale 



Female 



X 100.7 




100.8 




S 15.8 




11.6 




K 96 




161 




Analysis . of 


Variance Table 




Source of Degrees of 
Variation Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


He an 
Squares 


P 


C 1 


5652.^5 


5662.45 


25. 60 


S 1 


101.72 


101.72 


0.66 


C. X S 1 


409.07 


409.07 


2.64 


Error 255 


59271.87 


-.55.22 




Total 256 


45445.11 








65 3 





Tnb3.e 32 

Winter 1969 
Eamily lire Kn2j;'2-^ii;i;G 3^\Y_ento_ry 



Control Experimental 



X 


50. 1 




56.0 




s 


4.8 




4.7 




N 


91 


Sex 


166 






Male 




Female 


< 


X 


52.6 




54.7 




S 






4.5 




N 


96 




161 






Analysis of 


Variance Table 




Source of Degrees of 
Variation Freedom 


Sura of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squares 


P 


0 


1 


1711.84 


1711.84 


76, 07 


s 


1 


17.66 


17.66 


.0. 78 


C X s 


1 


50.09 


50.09 


2.. 25 


Error 


255 


5695.45 


22.50 




Total 


256 


7475.04 
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Summary of the Evaluation of the Winter, 1969, Workshop 

Four major hypotheses wore formulated and tested in order to evaluate the 
in-service teacher training program in Family Life Education conducted in the 
winter of 1969, In this summary, the acceptability of each of these hypotheses 
is argued on the basis of the evidence yielded by analysis of the data obtained 
on the teachers and students who served as subject for this evaluation. 

The first major hypothesis states. 

There are no significant differences on any of the demographic 
variables assessed by the Demographic Questionnaire between and 
among teachers in the eight comparison groups. 

Inspection of the demographic data reported in Tables 1-15 and the results of 
analysis of these data reported in Table lA - 15A, which compare teachers in 
the experimental and control groups only, indicate that this hypothesis is 
acceptable; i.e., that there were no significant differences on demographic 
variables such as personal background, academic and professional training, and 
teaching experience between and among (1) teachers in the experimental group 
and teachers in the control group, (2) rural teachers and urban teachers, and 
(3) elementary school teachers and secondary school teachers. 

The second major hypothesis states. 

There are no significant differences between comparison groups of 
teachers on pretest measures of (1) knowledge of family life and 
human sexuality, taken by the Sex Knowledge Inventory j, Form X - 
Adults, and (2) personality characteristics, taken by the 14 scales 
of the Omnibus Personality Inventory, Form Fy. 

Results of analysis of pretest scores on these two dependent variables, which 
are reported in Tables 16 and 17 and represented in Figure 1, reveal that this 
hypothesis is acceptable; i.e., that random assignment to experimental conditions 
was effective in obtaining similar groups. 

On the assumption that there would be no significant differences between 
comparison groups on background variables — demographic characteristics, per- 
sonality characteristics, and knowledge of aspects of family life and human 
sexuality, the third major hypothesis states. 

There are statistically significant differences between the teachers 
in the experimental group and teachers in the control group on post- 
test measures of the two dependent variables specified in the second 
hypothesis. 

The findings yielded by analysis of subjects* post-test mean scores on the 
14 scales of the DPI and on the SKI, which are reported in Tables 16 and 18 and 
represented in Figure 2, indicate that this hypothesis is acceptable only after 
substantial qualification. The multivariate analysis of variance in post-test 
mean scores did not result in a finding of statistically significant differences 
between levels of the independent variables on the post-test measures of the 
dependent variables, and Table 16 reports no main effects or interactions pre- 
sumably resulting from the subjects' assignment to the experimental conditions 
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or their classification by teaching assignment. The univariate analysis of 
variance in post-test mean scores on the OPI and the SKI, hovjever, dd.cl result in 
a finding of a statistically significant difference between the expcrinicutal 
and control groups on (1) scale 10, Anxiety Level (AL) , of the OPI and (2) on 
the SKI. As Table 18 and Figure 2 indicate, the subjects in the experimental 
group achieved significantly higher post-test scores on measures of these two 
variables. Most important to note, for the purposes of this evaluation, is the 
finding that the teachers in the experimental group gained 5.2 points over 
their pretest mean score on the SKI while the teachers in the control group 
gained only 1.4 points, and also that, on the post-test, the teachers in the 
experimental group scored an average of 6,9 points (l.A standard deviations) 
above the teachers in the contro] group. The presumption here is that this 
significatn difference betv/een experimental and control group teachers on post- 
test measures of the two dependent variables specified by the hypothesis re- 
sulted from the impact of the winter, 1969, workshop in Family Life Education 
upon those subject teachers in the experimental group who participated in it. 

The fourth major hypothesis states. 

There are statistically significant differences between the mean 
scores of students of the teachers in the experim.ental group and 
those of students of the teachers in the control group on a measure 
of their knowledge of family life and human sexuality taken by the 
Family Life Knowledge Itiventory, with the students of experimental 
group teachers achieving significantly higher scores. 

Results of analysis of variance in IQ mean scores of students in four comparison 
groups, which are reported in Tables 27, 29, and 31, indicate that these groups 
were not initially equivalent; i.e., that the intermediate school students had 
significantly higher IQ mean scores than secondary school students, and that secon- 
dary school students in the control group had significantly higher IQ mean 
scores than those in the experimental group. Nevertheless, both combined and 
separate analyses of variance in these students* scores on the FLKI , results of 
which are reported in Tables 28, 30, and 32, revealed that, in spite of initial 
inequalities among the comparison groups, both the intermediate and secondary 
school students in the experimental group scored significantly higher on the 
FLKI than those in the control group, and that the secondary school students in 
the experimental group, though they were "handicapped" by lower IQ scores than 
control group students, not only performed significantly better than they but 
also better than the intermediate school students in the experimental group. 
That is, the experimental group of intermediate school students scored 4.8 points, 
approximately one standard deviation higher than the control group of inter- 
mediate school students; and the experimental group of secondary school students 
scored 5.9 points, approximately 1.2 standard deviations, higher than the con- 
trol group of secondary school students* Again, the presumption here is that 
the significant differences in performance on the FLKI between experimental 
and control groups of students resulted from the impact of the winter, 1969, 
workshop in Family Life Education on the teachers of the experimental group 
students, which was so considerable as to completely overwhelm the initial in- 
equalities in IQ mean scores of the four comparison groups of students. As 
Figures 4, 5, and 6, graphically shov;, the results of analysis of students' scores 
on the FLKI clearly support the acceptability of the fourth major hypothesis. 
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The degree to which the findings suinmarized here evidence the acceptability 
of the four major hypotlieses is considered substantial enough to constitute the 
necessary and sufficient evidence required for the conclusion that this evalua- 
tion readies; narar.ly, that the winter, 1969, v7orkshop in Family Life Education 
was effective in imp'roving the professional competence of the teachers v;ho 
took part in it and increasing the knowledge of family life and human sexuality 
of the students of those teachers, and that it was, therefore, completely 
success ful« 

Further demonstrations of the validity of this conclusion are contained in 
the findings yielded by analyses of teachers' responses to the Family Life 
Attitude Inventory and to the Family Life Education Q~Sort. Results of these 
analyses are reported in Tables 21 through 26 and represented in Figure 3; they 
are summarized on pages 36-37 and 53-54. These findings indicate that, by 
their report and in their o\m view, the teachers who participated in the 
in-service teacher training program in family life education conducted in 
winter, 1969, were enabled thereby to improve their professional competence; 
i«e., to increase their teaching effectiveness by substantial changes (gains) 
in their knowledge, understandings, attitudes, and skills related to Family 
Life Education, 
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PART IV 



IHi SUMMER 1969 PROGRAM 



* 
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THE SUtlMER, 1969, WORKSHOP IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 



The in-service workshop in family life education conducted during 
the sunaaer of 1969 was organized and operated in a manner similar to that 
described in the Introduction to this report. Certain changes in the 
contents and emphases of the training activities, primarily from cognitive 
to affective objectives, v/ere made, as indicated in the program for the 
workshop which is appended hereto. 

The Evaluation Desif xn 

The subjects for the evaluation of the summer 1969 workshop were 
139 teachers, administrators and nurses from Contra Costa County schools* 
They were randomly assigned to experimental and control conditions as 
follows: 99 participants in the v7orkshop constituted the experimental 
group; 40 non-participants constituted the control group. . 

The independent variables in the evaluation design were (1) level 
of school (elementary or secondary) and (2) experimental condition. The 
independent variable termed "type of community" (urban or rural) used in 
the design for evaluating previous workshops w^^s dropped from the design 
for evaluating this one because it did not prove to be a significant 
source of variation in measures on the dependent variables. 

The dependent variables in the evaluation design were (1) personality 
characteristics, (2) attitudes toward human sexuality and family life 
education, and (3) knov? ledge of human sexuality. Measures on these 
dependent variables were taken by pre- and post-- testing according to the 
design for the evaluation of previous workshops. 

Certain background variables derived from demographic d;^ta on the 
subjects (?qe, sex, marital status, voars of teaching experience, etc.) 
were used to describe the subjects and assess the homogeniety of the 
experimental and control groups. 

In ordar to assess the impact of the workshop upon the students of 
teachers who participated in it, the ovaluatiou design also included an 
independent variable aniong students termed "grade ievel" (elementary, 
intermediate, secondary) and depc-ndent variable termed "rating of the 
family life education proj.;ram. " Since it was not possible to select a 
sample of students nt the various grade levels for a control group, the 
ratings of the experimental group of students could not bo subjected to 
planned comparison and analysir^. Instead, the student evaluations of 
their family life education program were summarized in descriptive tables. 
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Hypotheses 

For the purposes of evaluating the summer 1969 workshop, the following 
hypotheses were tested: 

1. There are no significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups on any of the demographic variables assessed 

by the Demographic Questionnaire. (Differences between elementary 
and secondary school groups on these demographic variables were 
not tested for significance since none had proved significant in 
evaluations of previous workshops.) 

2. There are no significant differences between levels of the inde- 
pendent variables on post-test measures of three dependent 
variables (1) personality characteristics measured by the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory; (2) attitudes toward human sexuality and 
family life education measured by the Family Life Attitude and 
Knowledge Inventory; and (3) knowledge of human sexuality measured 
also by the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory. 

3. There are no significant differences between scores of the experi- 
mental group on the pre-test and on two successive post-test 
measures of two dependent variables (1) attitude toward hunian 
sexuality and family life education and (2) knowledge of human 
sexuality, assessed by the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge 
Invent cry ♦ 

4. There are no significant differences betv;een and among levels of 
the independent variables (1) level of school and (2) experimental 
condition on post-- test measures of the dependent variable termed 
personalit> characteristics and measured by the Gordon Personality 
Inventory, 

5. There are no significant differences between and among levels of 
the independent variables assigned to students (1) grade level and 
(2) experimental condition on a measure of the dependent variable 
termed rating of family life education program and assessed by 
the Student Evaluation of the Family Life Education Program. 

(As previously mentioned, it was not possible to test this hypo- 
thesis because a savr.ole of students for a control group could not 
be selected.) 

Rejection of the last four major hypotheses and acceptance of the first 
would have implied that the significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups on measures of the dependent variables are attributable 
to the impact of the in-service training that subjects in the experimental 
group had received from their participation in the summer 1969 workshop in 
family life education. 
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The Evaluation Ihstiruir.ents and Procedures 

Most of the instruments used in taking measures on the dependent 
variables of the evaluation design were used in evaluating previous work- 
shops and are described in the Introduction to this report. Included among 
these instruments were the Omnibus Personality Inventory, the Demographic 
Questionnaire, and the Family Life Education Q-Sort. In addition to these, 
three new instruments were used to take measures on the dependent variables: 
the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory, the Gordon Personality 
Inventory, and the Student Evaluation of the Family Life Education Program. 

The Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory, which was adapted 
from the University of Kansas Medical Center Inventory constructed by 
Dr* J. D. Weichmann, elicits information on a few demographic variables 
(age, sex, marital status, years of education beyond high school, degrees 
held, undergraduate major, and college or university training in family 
life education) and takes measures by three tests: (1) Proficiency 
Estimation, (2) Survey of Opinion on Sexual Issues, and (3) Test of Sexual 
Knowledge . 

The Proficiency Estimation Sheet asks for an indication of the degree 
of adequacy in which the respondent feels prepared to deal with problems 
in particular areas of family life education, an indication of the extent 
to which the respondent would feel at ease in trying to help persons in 
several groups or types x^ith sexual concerns and problems, and an indication 
of how well prepared the respondent feels in several areas of family life 
education. The rating scales for these three variab]es provide four 
Likert-type response categories on a continuum from *'very little'* to ''very 
much'*. (Since the r'eJiability of the rating scales for these three variables 
could not be adequately assessed, the measures taken with them were not 
subjected to analysis,) 

The Survey of Opinion on Sexual Issues consists of 64 items, four items 
for each of 16 scales that assess opinion on as many controversial topics 
and issues in the matters of human sexuality and family life education. The 
16 scales are designated, in the language of the items, as follov/s: 



1. 


Hasculine-Faminine Roles 


9. 


Pre-Marital Sexual Relations 


2. 


Sox Drives 


10. 


Extra-Marital Sexual Relations 


3. 


Masturbation 


11. 


Sexual Activity for the Elderly 


4. 


Marital Se-.cual Adjustment 


12. 


Homosexuality 


5. 


Frigidity 


13. 


Pornogrphy 


6, 


Sex Techniques 


14. 


Sexual Offenses Against Children 


7. 


Artificial Insemination 


15. 


Sex Education 


8. 


Abortion 


16. 


Contraceptive Information 



liach item provides a Likert-type continuum of response categories marking 
five degrees of intensity of agreement or disagreement; i.e., "strongly 
agree," "agree," "undecided," "disagree," "strongly disagree". The scoring 
of responses in tliese categories is reversed on one-half of the items; i.e., 
on two of the four itopis for each scale. 
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The Test of Sexual Knowledge consists of 82 items which are statements 
about iDatters of human sexuality that are asserted as facts known from the 
results of empirical research or as opinion firmly established on the 
authority of experts. Each iten calls for a "true-false" response to the 
statement it asserts. The respondents score is the total number of correct 
responses. 

The Gordon Personality Inventory and the Gordon Personality Profile 
are two separate instrur^ents constructed to be used in conjuction as one 
single instrument. The combined instrument, designated here the Gordon 
Personality Inventory, consists of 35 forced-choice items which measure 
personality traits on eight scales designated and defined as follows: 

1. Cautlosness (C) . Individuals who are highly cautious, who 
consider matters very carefully before making decisions:, and 
do not like to take chances or run risks, score high on this 
scale. Those who are impulsive, act on the spur of the moment, 
make hurried or snap decisions, enjoy taking chances, and seek 
excitement, score low on this Scale. 

2. Original Thinking (0) . High-scoring individuals like to work 
on difficult problems, are intellectually curious, enjoy 
thought-provoking questions and discussions, and like to think 
about new ide'^'=5. Low scoring individuals dislike working on 
difficult or complicated problems, do not care about acquiring 
knowledge, and are not interested in thought-provoking questions 
or discussions. 

3. Personal Relations (P ) . l^igh scores are made by those Individuals 
who have great faith and trust in people, and are tolerent, 
patient and understanding. Low scores reflect a lack of trust 

or confidence in people, and a tendency to be critical of others 
and to become annoyed or irritated by what others do. 

^* Vigor (V) . High scores ort this Scale characterize individuals 

who are vigorous and energetic, v/ho like to work and move rapidly, 

and who are able to accomplish more than the average person. 

Low scores :arG associated with low vitality or energy level, 

a preference for setting a slow pace, and a tendency to tire 

easily and be below avarage in terms of sheer output or productivity. 

5. Ascendancy (A) . Those individuals who are verbally ascendant, who 

adopt an active role in the group, who are self-assured and assertive 
in relationships with otliers, and who tend to make independent de- 
cisions, score high on this Scale. Those who play a passive role 
in the group, who listen rather than talk, v;ho lack self-confidence, 
\'7ho let others take the lead, and wlio toad to be overly dependent 
on others for advice, normally make low scores. 
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6. Responsibility (R) , Individuals who are able to stick to any 
job assigned them, who are persevering and determined, aiid who 
can be relied on, score high on this Scale. Individuals who 
are unable to stick to tasky that do not interest them, and 

who tend to be flighty or irresponsible, usually make low scores. 

7. Emotional Stability (E) . High scores on this Scale are generally 
made by individuals who are well-balanced, emotionally stable, 
and relatively free from anxieties and nervous tension. Low 
scores are associated with excessive anxiety, hypersensitivity, 
nervousness, and low frustration tolerance. Generally, a very 
low score reflects poor emotional balance. 

8. Sociability (8) . High Scores are made by individuals who like 
to be with and work with people, and who are gregarious and 
sociable. Low scores reflect a lack of gregariousness , a 
general restriction in social contacts, and, in the extreme, 
an actual avoidance of social relationships. 

The first four scales described above are measured by 18 items on the 
Gordon Personality Inventory; the second four, jy 18 items on the Gordon 
Pf;rsonality Profile. About half of the subjects tested with these instru- 
ments were randomly selected to res^pond to the GPI; the other half vjcre 
asked to respond to the GPP. The mean score on each of the eight scales 
was taken to represent the total group of subjects* The justification for 
this procedure lies in the finding, in this and previous evaluations, that 
the groups are homogeneous in measures of personality characteristics 
assessed by the Omnibus Personality Inventory. That is, no signficant 
differences between and among levels of the independent variables (level 
of school and experimental condition) have been found in measures of 
personality characteristics assessed by the OPI. 

The Student Evaluation of the Family Life Education Program consists 
of 10 items v/hich ask the student to assess the impact of his teacher's 
instruction and its outcomes. Each item provides a Likert-type continuum 
of response categories, from "completely successful*' to "unsuccessful^' or 
from "very helpful" to '^Not helpfu'' at all''. The questionnaire is thus 
a self-report of the student's judgment of his teacher's effectiveness in 
a course or a unit of family life education. 

The 99 subjects who participated in the summer 1969 worksliop wore 
pretested at the beginning of the v;orkshop with the Demographic Question- 
naire, the Oiiuiibus Personality Inventory, and the Family Life Attitude and 
Knowledge Inventory. At the conclusion of the workshop, they were posttested 
with the Gordon Personality Invcntoiy, the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge 
Inventory, and the Fanily Life Education Q-Sort. At the end of almost one 
full school year (two soinesters) of teaching; lamily life education, they 
were again posttested, in the spring of 1970, v;ith the Frimily Life Attitude 
and Knowledge Inventory. 
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The 40 subjects in the control group were tested at the beginning of 
the Fall SemestGr in September, 1969, with the Demographic Questionnaire, 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory, the Gordon Personality Inventory, and 
the Family Life Attitude and Knov;lcdge Inventory. The assumption was made 
that had the subjects in the control group been pretested on the dependent 
variables of the evaluation design at the beginning of the workshop in 
the suimner of 1969, their scores would not have been significantly different 
from those of the subjects in the experimental group who participated in the 
workshop. The justification for this assumption lies in the findings of 
the evaluations of three previous workshops, in which there were no signifi- 
cant differences between and among levels of the independent variables on 
pre-test measures of the dependent levels and the effects of random sampling 
were validated. 

At the end of the Spring Semester, in June, 1970, 335 students of 
teachers who had participated in the summer 1969 workshop were asked to 
respond to the Student Evaluation of the Family Life Education Program. 
Of the total sample of students in the experimental group, 160 were in 
the elementary (5th and 6th) grades; 99 were in the intermediate (7th and 
8th) grades; and 76 were in secondary (11th and 12th) grades. It was not 
possible to select a sample of students of teachers of family life education 
who had not participated in the workshop at any time to form a control group 
to compare with the experimental group of students. 

The Subjects 

Tables 1 through 15 follov;ing report the data obtained from responses 
to the Demographic Questionnaire. These data indicate the personal back- 
ground, academic and professional training, and teaching experience of the 
subjects in the experimental and control groups. (These data are dichoto- 
mized into experimental and control groups only because further analysis 
of differences due to the other independent variable, level of school, did 
not yield significant findings in previous evaluations.) 

Analysis of the Demographic Data 

Tables 1 through 15 also report the results of Chi-square tests of 
the equality of the probability distributions of 15 demographic variables 
betv;een the experimental and control groups. These tests of homogcnxety, 
controlled at the ,05 level of probability of a Type I error, reveal that 
none of the differences in demographic characteristics shovTn in Tables 1-15 
are statistically significant. From this result, it follows that any diff^ 
erences between the experimental and control groups in post-test measures 
on the dependent variables are not attributable to a. pr iori differences in. 
their demographic characteristics. 
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Table! . Age, 



Age Span 



.689 Not significant. =4.95) = 7, 



815 





21 - 


30 


31 - 


40 


41 - 


50 


51 - 


60+ 


Total 


Group 


# 


% 


// 


% 


a 


% 


// 


% 


// 


Experimental 


28 


29 


32 


32 


30 


29 


9 


10 


99 


Control 


11 


28 


15 


38 


11 


26 


3 


8 


40 


Total 


39 


28 


47 


35 


41 


27 


12 


9 


139 



Table 2. Sex. 



Experimental 

Control 

Total 



Male 

iL fi- 
le 40 

21 21 

37 27 



X = 2.873 . Not significant. 



x2 (.95) 



Female 

24 60 

78 21 

102 73 
3.841 



Total 

JL 
40 

99 



139 



Table 3. Marital Status. 



Separated 
Divorced 

Married Single ' Widowed T otal 



Group 


// 


% 


# 


/J i; 




# 


Experiraental 


75 


74 


18 


18 7 


8 


99 


Control 


33 


82 


5 


13 2 


5 


40 


Total 


108 


78 


23 


16 9 


6 


139 


= 1.302 Not 


significant. 


X? (.95) 


= 5.991 
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Table 4 > Number of Children 

None One Two Three 7our+ Total 



Group 


// 


% 


# 


% 


// 


% 


// 


% 


# 


% 


JL 


Experimental 


21 


21 


18 


18 


33 


34 


16 


16 


11 


11 


99 


Control 


7 


18 


9 


22 


lA 


35 


6 


15 


4 


10 


40 


Total 


28 


20 


27 


19 


47 


34 


22 


16 


15 


11 


139 



X^^ = .476 Not significant x| (.95) = 9.488 



Table 5. Number of Years of Teaching Experience 





0 


- 5 


5 - 


10 


10 - 


■ 15 


15 


- 20 


20+ 


Total 


Group 


£_ 




#_ 


%_ 




%_ 


i_ 




£_ 1_ 


# 


Experimental 


12 


12 


37 


38 


30 


30 


14 


15 


6 5 


99 


Control 


6 


15 


8 


20 


12 


30 


10 


25 


4 10 


40 


Total 


18 


13 


45 


33 


42 


30 


24 


18 


10 6 


139 


x2 = 3.642 


Not s: 


ignificant 




(.95) = 


9.488 











Table &• Number of Years of District Service 





0 - 


5 


5 - 


10 


10 


- 15 


15 - 


20 


20+ 




c.-.Total 


Group 




% 


# 


% 


if 


% 


// 


% 


# 5 






Experiraental 


24 


24 


48 


47 


18 


19 


6 


6 


3 


4 


99 


Control 


11 


28 


15 


38 


9 


21 


3 


.8 


2 


5 


40 


Total 


35 


25 


63 


44 


27 


20 


9 


7 


5 


4 


139 



x2 = 2.472 Not significant xj (.95) = 9.488 
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Table 7, Type of Undergraduate Colley?;e Attended . 

Public Private Church Total 





■# 


% 


if 


% 


// 


% 


if 


Experimental 


71 


72 


21 


21 


7 


7 


99 


Control 


32 


80 


6 


15 


2 


5 


40 


Total 


103 


Ik 


27 


19 


9 


7 


139 



x2 = 1.667 Not significant (.95) = 5.991 



Table 8. Number of Graduate Units Earned. 





15 




30 




45 




60 




60+ 


Total 


Group 


if 


% 


if 


% 


# 


% 


■ // 


% 


// % 


if 


Experimental 


11 


11 


43 


44 


21 


21 


15 


15 


9 9 


99 


Control 


6 


15 


13 


33 


10 


25 


6 


15 


5 12 


40 


Total 


17 


13 


56 


40 


31 


22 


21 


15 


14 10 


139 



= .607 Not significant (.95) 9.488 

4 



Table 9 . Type of Experien ce in Famil y Life Education . 
Course Indep. Community 





Work 


Reading 


Pros-;r 


ams 


Other 


None 


Total 


Group 


if 


% 


if 


% 


if 


% 


if 


% 


if 


% 


# 


Experimental 


21 


21 


37 


38 


1 


2 


24 


24 


15 


15 


99 


Control 


10 


25 


16 


40 


4 


10 


6 


15 


4 


10 


40 


Total 


31 


22 


53 


39 


6 


5 


30 


21 


19 


13 


139 



X2 = A. 876 Not signficant. X? (.95) 9.488 

4 
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Table 10 , Previous In-Sorvice Training in Family Life Education ^ 

Number of In-Service Workshops Attended 





None 


One 




Two+ 


Total 


Group 


i' 


% 


// 


% 


// % 




Experimental 


64 


65 


29 


28 


7 7 


99 


Control 


29 


75 


8 


20 


2 5 


40 


Total 


93 


68 


37 


25 


9 7 


139 



= 2,366 Not significant (.gS) = 5.991 



Table 11 . Religious Affiliation , 

Protestant Catholic Jewish None Total 



Group 


M 
V 


% 




% 


# 


% 


# 


% 




Experinental 


55 


56 


28 


28 


7 


7 


9 


9 


99 


Control 


29 


75 


6 


15 


2 


5 


3 


8 




Total 


84 


59 


34 


25 


9 


7 


12 


9 


139 


= 5.433 Kot 


significant. 


x2 (.95) = 


7.815 










Table 12. Home Life Experience. 
















Unh 


appy 


Poor 


Good 


Excellent 


Total 


Group 


# 


% 


il 


% 


«• 


% 




*y 


If 


Experimental 


5 


5 


11 


11 


61 


62 


22 


22 


99 


Control 


4 


10 


5 


12 


23 


58 


8 


20 


AO 


Total 


9 


1 


16 


13 


84 


59 


30 


21 


139 



= 1.334 Not significant. X^ (.95) = 7.315 
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Table 13 . Childhood Community Setting . 





Rural 


Urban 


Suburban 


Other 


Total 


Group 


// 


% 


V 


% 




% 






Jl_ 


Experimental 


33 


33 


35 


36 


27 


27 


4 


4 


99 


Control 


12 


30 


17 


43 


9 


22 


2 


_5_ 


40 


Total 


45 


32 


52 


38 


36 


25 


6 


5 


139 



= .864 Not significant (.95) = 7.815 



Table 14. Childhood Socio-Economic Status. 





Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


Total 


Grouo 


# 7. 






% 


// 


% 


ji 

ir 


Experimental 


9 


9 


75 


76 


15 


15 


99 


Control 


2 


5 


30 


75 


8 


17 


40 


Total 


11 


7 


105 


76 


23 


17 


139 


= .745 Not signficant 


x2 
^2 


(.95) 


= 5.991 









Table 15. Race. 



White Non-Wiite Total 

Group i_ >L L.. 7t„ JL 

Experimental 95 96 ' 4 14 99 

Control 39 98^ 2i H _40 

Total 134 96 5 6 J.39 

x2 = 2.76 Not significant xj (.95) = 3.841 
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Analysis of S cores on the Omnibus Personality Inventory 



In the evaluation of previous workshops, the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory has been used as a pre-test and post-test to measure changes in 
subjects' personality characteristics. Since no statistically significant 
differences in mean scores on any of the OPI's 14 scales were found at any 
of the levels of the independent variables, it was concluded that either 
the impact of the workshop training experience was not affecting changes 
in participants' personality characteristics or the OPI was not a reliable 
measure of such short-term changes. Consequently, in the evaluation of the 
summer 1969 workshop, the OPI was used only as a test of the equality of 
the mean scale scores of the experimental and control groups and of the 
homogeniety of the total population of subjects regarding this one opera- 
tional definition of the dependent variable termed personality characteristics. 

Multivariate analysis of variance in the subjects* mean scores on the 
14 scales of the OPI was used to test for significant differences between 
the scores of the comparison groups. Table 16 reports the results of this 
test. The findings reveal that there are no significant differences in the 
mean scale scores of the comparison groups due either to the main effects 
of the independent variables (level of school and experimental condition) 
or to "he interactions betv?een them. This finding supports the null hy- 
pothesis that there were no statistically significant differences in per- 
sonality characteristics between subjects in the experimental and control 
groups associated with participation in the summer 1969 workshop. 

A more detailed univariate analysis of %rariance was performed on the 
subjects' mean scale scores on the OPI to test for significant differences 
between the experimental and control groups' personality characteristics. 
The results of this test are reported in Table 17. They indicate further 
the homogeniety of t^^e two comparisor groups on this measure of personality 
characteristics. No significant differences between subjects in the experi- 
mental and control groups were found in their mean scores on any of the 14 
scales of the OPI. 

From these and previously reported findings, it follows that any dif- 
ferences between the experimental and control groups found in measures of 
the other two dependent variables of the evaluation design (attitudes toward 
human sexuality and family life education and knov;ledge of human sexuality) 
cannot be attributed to differences in their demographic or personality 
characteristics . Such differences^ it must be concluded, are attributable 
to the effects of the workshop trainin^^ experience . 
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Table 16 , Multivariate Analysis of Variance Test of the Equality of the 
Mean Scale Scores on the Om n ibus Personality Inventory 
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Source of Variati on 
Level of School 
Experimental Condition 
Level X Condition 



F ~ Ratioa 
.8684 
1.2496 
.6442 



Probability 
.4832 
.1218 
.5694 



Since no multivariate F-Pvatio exceeds F^^ 110^*^^^ 1.7816, no difference 

between or among the levels of the independent variables is statistically 
significant at or below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 



Table 17 * Univariate Analysis of Variance Test of Equality of th e 
Mean Jcale Scores on the Otiinib u s Personality Inventory , 
Compared at the Levels of the Experimental Condition 



Exp erinental 
(N - 92) 



Not Name 



Mean 



S.D, 



Control 
(N = 36) 



Mean 



S.D. 



Univariate 
F - Ratio 



1 


TI 


26.3 


7.2 


25.8 


7.1 


1.3825 


2 


TO 


1C.5 


4.1 


18.9 


5.3 


.8761 


3 


ES 


l^f.7 


4.3 


13.8 


5.6 


1.2764 


U 


Co 


15.3 


5.2 


14.9 


5.4 


.7889 


5 


Au 


29.1 


7.4 


27.8 


7.9 


1.8648 


6 


RO 


14.4 


5.1 


14.7 


5.6 


1.1123 


7 


SE 


25.2 


5.8 


24.4 


6.2 


1.4825 


8 


IE 


24.9 


8.1 


27.2 


10.7 


1,6572 


9 


PI 


42.8 


7.8 


37.5 


9.3 


4.2125 


10 


AL 


15.3 


2.8 


14.4 


3.4 


2,8640 


11 


Am 


26.5 


4.7 


24.8 


5.1 


2.7468 


12 


PO 


12.3 


5.3 


13.6 


5.7 


.9116 


13 


^Le• 


26.9 


4.8 


24.3 


4.2 


2.3466 


14 


RB 


14.2 


4.6 


13.8 


4.1 


1.7138 



Since no univariate F-Ratio exceeds = 8.1876, no difference 

between experimental and control subjects on any mean scale score is 
statistically significant at or below the .005 level of probability of 
a Type I error. (The probability of error was controlled at this level 
for each test of each variable iu order that the probability of error 
for the total of 14 tests on as many variables would be controlled at 
or near the .05 level chosen for the multivariate test.) 
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Analysis of Responses to the Family Life Education Q-Sort 

The Family Life Education Q-Sort was administered to the subjects in 
the experimental group at the conclusion of their participation in the 
summer 1969 workshop in order to assess the impact of the training experi- 
ence by inference from their evaluation of it* Table 18 reports the means 
and standard deviations of their responses to the 56 items of the FLEQ. 
For ease of interpretation, these items and item scores have been grouped 
and reported in five categories, as follows: (1) the value of the workshop 
curriculum, (2) the value of the workshop instructional procedures, (3) the 
value of the workshop organization and operation, (4) changes in the parti- 
cipants' knowledge and understandings of family life education, and (5) changes 
in the participants' attitudes toward family life education. Within each of 
these five categories, the items are arranged in order by mean score, with 
items having the lowest means, and therefore reflecting the highest valuations, 
being listed first in this order • An item with a mean score from 1.00 to 3.00 
is one with which participants expressed firm-to-strong agreement. An item 
with a mean score from 5.00 to 7.00 is one with which they expressed firm-to- 
strong disagreement. And an item with a mean score between 3.00 and 5.00 is 
one about which they were more or less undecided or disinclined to commit 
themselves one way or another. Items listed firsc v;ithln each categor>' are 
those which received the participants' most favorable responses; those listed 
last are those which received their least favorable or most unfavorable 
responses. 
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Table 18 , Means and Standard Deviatio n s of Responses 
to the Family Life Education Q-Sort 

Category 1 * Value of the Workshop's Curriculum 
Item 

No, Item Statement Mean S.D. 



18. The material on teacher self-image was valuable. 1,82 1.14 

39. The material on the teacher's emotional preparation 

was valuable. 1.96 1.26 

33. The material on the communication problems of 

children was valuable. 2.42 1.33 

19. The material on high-risk communication was valuable. 2.68 1.42 

21. The material on attitudinal listening was valuable. 2.74 1.47 

52. The material on teaching moral values was valuable. 2.91 1.53 

31. The material on value conflicts in family life 

education was valuable. 2.97 1.38 

51. The material on the psychology of the family 

x^as valuable. 3#12 1.56 

38. The material on racism in the family and school 

uas valuable. 3.28 1.44 

35. The material on teaching methods for family life 

education was valuable* 3.29 1.37 

56. The material on family life education programs for 

community and school was valuable. 3.34 1.56 

34. Tlie special instructional materials for family life 

education were valuable. 3.55 1.31 

17. The material on curriculum developments for family 

life education was valuable. 3.61 1.38 

1. The material on human growth and development 

was valuable. 3.68 1.41 

2. The material on human reporduction was valuable. 4.24 1.32 
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Table 18. (Continued) 



Category 2 . Value of the Workshop's Instructional Procedures 



Item 
No. 



Item Statement 



20. The lectures in the project were valuable to me. 

16. The small-group sessions on self-understanding 
were helpful to ne. 

32. Consultants who worked with teachers individually 
or in small groups were helpful to ne. 

15. Practicing teaching skills in micro-labs was 
worthwhile. 

25. The role-playing that we did in the project was 
valuable to me. 

22. The discussion following formal presentations 
was valuable to nc. 

29. Working together in small groups was important to me. 

24. The reading which I did as part of the project was 
valuable to me. 

28. Being together in one large group for activities 
Was important to me. 

27. Doing tlie assigned written work was worcht^hile. 

30. Working by myself v;as important to me. 

23. The films, records, tapes, etc. used in the project 
were valuable to me. 

26. The replaying of activities through video or audio 
tapes was valuable to me. 



Mean S.D. 



1.86 

1.94 

2.12 

2.24 

2.42 

2.49 
2.61 



4.14 
4.76 
5.25 



1.08 

1.18 

1.42 

1.32 

1.70 

1.56 
1.48 



2.87 1.58 



1.37 
1.59 
1.19 



5.65 1.58 



6.15 1.33 
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Table 18. (Continued) 

Catep;ory 3 . Value of the Workshop's Organization and Operation 
Item 

No> Item Statement Mean S.D . 

36. Those sessions when participants were absolutely 

frank, and even angry, were valuable. 2.21 1.36 

8. Consultants who themselves had participated in 
family life education offered valuable advice on 

teaching this subject. 2.42 1.28 

9. Developing teaching skills and techniques for 
teaching family life education was a valuable part 

of this project. 2.64 3^.58 

37. The activities which "just happened'* were of more 

value than those that were planned. 4.46 1,53 

40. Too often in the project, I was just listening or 

watching, rather than actively doing something. 4.67 1.63 \ 

48. Development c£ curricula for family life education 

was nCt sufficiently covered in this project. 4.94 1.61 

44. Project instructors covered the material too quickly. 5.23 1.34 

6. I learned more from my fellow participants than I did 

from the leaders and other experts who spoke to us. 5.35 1.31 

3. The Project was too ''middle class" in its philosophy 

and operation. 5.41 1.55 

45. The leaders put too much emphasis on dispensing 
information and not enough on getting us to explore 

our feelings. 5.85 J. 21 

41. A better project would have resulted if the partici- 
pants had made more of the decisions abouts its 

day-to-day operations. 5.88 1.42 

55. A better project would have resulted if the partici- 
pants had had a bigger part in planning it. 5.96 1.22 

42. This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 

problems of students. 6.08 1.15 

43. Tliis project's format should be changed. 6.13 1.23 
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Table 18, (Continued) 



Category A , Changes in Participants' Knowledge and Understandings 

of Family Life PMucation 

Item 

No, Item Statement Mean S.D, 

7. This project increased my knowledge of interpersonal 

conmunication and social relations. 1.82 1.03 

12. This project increased my understanding of the 

importance of the emotional development of children. 1.94 1.24 

4. This project increased my knowledge of family life 

education and its position in the schools. 2.09 1.26 

49. I learned very little from the project about the 
effects of a home environment upon a student's 

sexual conduct. 5.16 1.23 

46. I learned very little from the project about instruc- 
tional methods and materials for family life education. 5.45 1.40 

53. This project did little to increase my awareness of 
the resource materials available for family life 

education. 5.67 1.55 

47. This project contributed little to my awareness of the 

problems that confront the youthof today. 5.92 1.35 
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Table 18, (Continued) 



Category 5 , Changes In the ParMcipants^ Attitudes 
Toward Family Life Education 

Item 

No. Item Statement Mean S.D. 



5. This project convinced me that students should 
have more knowledge about family relations than 

they obtain in the home. 1.81 1.09 

50. This project made me more aware of the moral 
an ethical aspects of teaching family life 

education. 1.94 1-16 

lU. This project has led me to feel that students 
need more individual attention on problems 

concerning sexual maturity. 2.18 1.31 

11. I am more self-confident in teaciiing family life 

education as a result of this project. 2.24 1.51 

54. As ' result of this project I am better qualified 

to teach family life education that I was before. 2.46 1.78 

13. This project convinced me that sutdents should 
have a biological and psychological understanding 

of themselves. 2.55 1.27 

14. As a result of this project I intend to become 
more familiar V7ith my students' family life 

background and attitudes regarding sexual behavior. 3.26 1.68 
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Exaiiiination of Table 18 reveals that th^ participants in the summer 
1969 workshop, in assessing it curriculum, judged most valuable those 
materials dealing with the teacher's self-image and emotional preparation 
for teaching family life educatlioa. They also valued highly the materials 
on the communication problems of children, and in connection with these, 
the materials on high-risk communication and attitudinal listening. 

In assessing the workshop's instructional procedures, the participants 
valued most highly the lectures and the small-group sessions on self- 
understanding. They found especially helpful the consultants who worked 
with teaching individually or in small groups. They valued highly the 
practicing of teaching skills in micro-labs and the role-playing that they 
did. And they found t e discussions follovjing formal presentations to 
be of value to them. 

In assessing the workshop's organization and operation, the partici- 
pants were most appreciative of those sessions of the workshop in which 
they and their colleagues were absolutely frank, and even angry, in 
offering their views regarding fauily life education. They valued very 
highly the contributions of consultants who themselves had participated 
in family life education and so were able to offer helpful advice. They 
found the emphasis upon developing particular teaching skills and techniques 
for family life education to be a wrothwhile part of the workshop activities. 
Furchemore, they declined all of the onportunities that the Q-sort afforded 
them to register critical viev/s of its organization and operation; they 
tended to disagree strongly with negative statements describing the workshop 
as faulty in its planning and conduc. . 

Table 18 further indicates that the participants in the summer 1969 
workshop felt that they had been markedly influenced by their experience. 
They note, in par*^icular, increases in their knowledge about inter-personal 
communication and social relations and in their understanding of the 
importance of the enotional development of children. They also acknowledge 
that the workshop increased their knowled[?e of family life education and 
its position in the schools. They felt Lhat they had gained subs'-antial 
knowledge about the problems that confront the youth of today and about 
instructional methods and materials and other resources available for 
family life education in che schools. 

In assessing the learninp, outcomes of their participation in the 
workshop, the participants note also their achievement of its affective, 
as well as cognitive, objectives. They acknowledge clianges in their 
attitudes toward family life education, particularly in their conviction 
that students need nore knov:ledge dbout family relations than they can 
obtain in the home, as v;ell as more individual attention to their problems 
concerning sc^cual maturity. They remark also their heightened awareness 
of the moral and ethical aspects of teaching* family life education in the 
schools. They express greater self-confidence in themselves and their 
qualifications to teach i"am*.ly life education as a result of their 
participation in the workshop. 
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From the simple comparison of item mean scores in five categories of 
the FLEQ presented in Table 13, it may be concluded that the participants 
in the summer 1969 workshop regarded its objectives, procedures, materials 
and outcomes with high favor and judged it an effective and beneficial 
in-service training experience. 

Although Table 18 n^.veals substantial information about the value 
that participants in the workshop set upon their experience, further 
information can be gained from the participants responses to the FLEQ 
by analyzing patterns or groupings of individual items in clusters. 
Therefore, the FLEQ data were subjected to cluster analysis and the 
results of this analysis are reported in Table 19. For the purposes of 
interpretation, the six clusters found in the participants' responses to 
the FLEQ have been designated by the follovin^ descriptive terms, based 
upon the language and logic of the items which define each cluster: 

Cluster 1 - Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned 
with Interpersonal Communication and Relations. 

Cluster 2 - Value of Workshop A.ctivities and Materials Concerned 
with the Teacher of Family Life Education 

Cluster 3 - Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned 
with the Curriculum and Instruction Resources in 
Family Life Education. 

Cluster 4 - Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned 
with the Role of the School and the Teacher in 
Family Life Education. 

Cluster 5 - Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned 

with the Goals and Objectives of Family Life Education. 

Cluster 6 - Value of General Features of the Workshop's Program 
and Procedures. 

The particular meanings of a high score and a low score on each of these 
clusters are explained in Table 19, in which the clusters are defined and 
described. In general, however, a high score on any cluster indicates 
agreement with tiioso defining item statements (identified by a *'D" follov/- 
ing the item number) which have positive factor coefficients and disagreement 
with those which have negative factor coefficients. For cluster scores for 
an iidividual subject are simply weighted sums of his scores on the items 
that define each cluster, the weights being the factor coefficients. The 
reliability of a score on each cluster, based on the reliaoility of the 
definii\g items in the cluster, i*^ also indicated for each cluster described 
in Table 19. 
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Table 19, Clu sters Found Among Participants' Responses 
to the Family Life Education Q-Sort 



Cluster ! • V<ilue of Workshop Activities and >fatejLials Concerned 
wit h Interpersonal Communications and Relations , 

Item Factor 
No. Item Statement Coeff. 



33(D) The material on the communication problems of children 

was valuable, ,81 

19(D) The material on high-risk communication was valuable, .78 

21(D) The material on attitudinal listening was valuable. .75 

7(p) This project increased my knowledge about interpersonal 

cor^jnunication and social relations. .67 

36 Those sessions when participants were absolutely frank, 

and even angry, we^e valuable. .61 

32 Consultants who worV:ed with teachers individually or in 

small groups were lielpful. .57 

The leaders put too much emphasis on dispensing informa- 
tion and not enough on getting us to expbre our feelings, -,48 

High scorers on this dimension judged the activities and materials concerned 
with interpersonal consnunications and relations to have been valuable. Low 
scorers were less appreciative of these activities and materials and critical 
of the emphasis on informational objectives. 

Reliability coefficient (D) = ,87 
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Cluster 2 , V alue of the Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned 
with the Teacher of Family Life Education^ 
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Item 
No. 



Item Statement 



Factor 
Coef f . 



16(D) The small-group sessions on self -understanding were 
helpful to me. 



.79 



39(D) The material on the teacher's emotional preparation 
was valuable. 

18(D) The material on teacher self-image was valuable. 



.72 
.67 



25 The role playing which we did in the project was 
valuable. 



.62 



11 I am more self-confident in teaching family life 
education as a result of this project. 



.54 



High scorers on this dimension judged the activities and materials concerned 
x^ith the teacher's self-understanding and self-image to have been valuable 
and to have had a beneficial effect on their self-confidence. Low scorers 
on this dimension set a lesser value on these activities and materials and 
were skeptical about the beneficial outcome of them. 



Reliability coefficient (D) = .82 
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Table 19, (Continued) 



Cluster 3 , Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned with the 

Curriculum and Instructional Resources for Family Life Education . 

Item Factor 
Ko» Item State ment C oef f « 

tD) Practicing teaching skills in micro-labs was worthwhile. .76 

35(D) The material on teaching methods for family life 

education was valuable. ,71 

9 Developing teaching skills and techniques for teaching 

family life education was a major part of this project. .63 

46 I learned very little from the project about instructional 

methods and materials for family life education* -.56 

53 This project did little to increase my awareness of the 

resource materials available for family life education. -.51 

34(D) The special ? nstructional materials for family life 

education V7ere valuable. .46 

17 The material on curriculum developments for family life 

education was valuable. .43 



High scorers on this dimension set a high value on the workshop rictivities 
and materials concerned with curriculum and instructional resources for 
fainil\ life education; they acknowlcdr.ed increased awareness of these 
resources as a result of their participation. Low scorers on this diemnsion 
did not value these activities and materials so highly and felt they learned 
little about instructional methods and materils available for teaching 
family life education. 

Reliability coefficient (D) = .78 
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Table 19. (Continued) 



Cluster 4 > Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerned with the 
Role of the School and the Teacher in Family Life Education. 



Item Factor 
No. Item Statement Coef f . 

5(D) This project convinced me that students should have 

more knowledge about family relations than is obtained 

in the honie. .73 

10(D) This project has led me to feel that students need 
more individual attention on problems concerning 

sexual maturity, ,69 

A7 This project contributed little to my awareness of the 

problems that confront the youth of today. --.57 

4(D) This project increased my knowledge of family life 

education and its position in the schools. .53 

50 This project made me more aware of the moral and 

ethical aspects of teaching family life educaton. .47 

56 The material on family life education programs for 

community and school was valuable. -44 



High scorers on this dimension felt that the school and the teacher have a 
definite pedagogical, moral and eth cal responsibility to offer instruction 
and guidance ±i family life education. Lo\7 scorers were skecptical about 
the need for family life education in the schools and doubted the value of 
such programs. They did not feel that the workshop contributed to their 
awareness of the problems that confront the youth of today. 

Reliability coefficient (D) = .74 
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Cluster 5 > Value of Workshop Activities and Materials Concerrted with the 
Goals and Objectives of Family Life education 
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Item 

llo. Item S t atement 

52(D) The material on teaching moral values was valuable. 

31(D) The material on value conflicts in family life 
education was valuable. 

20 The lectures in the project were valuable to me, 

12(D) This project increased my understanding of the 

importance of the emotional development of children. 

8 Consultants who themselves had participated in 

faraily life education offered valucible advice on 
teaching this subject. 

13 This project convinced me that students should have 
a biological and psychological self -understanding. 

48 Development of curricula for family life education 
was not sufficiently covered in this project, 

42 This project put too much emphasis upon the sexual 
problems of students. 



Factor 
Coeff . 

.75 

.71 
• 66 

.62 

.57 

.54 
-.48 
-.43 



High scorers on this di.mension jud;ted that ruaterials on the affective goals 
of family life education had increased their understanding of the importance 
of the ci.iotional development of children. Low scorers on this dimension 
felt that the project put too r^uch emphasis on sexu'^.l and emotional proble?^!*: 
of youth and did not adequately cover curriculum development for family 
life education. 

Reliability coefficient (D) = .71 
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Table 19 > (Continued) 



Cluster 6 . Value of General Features of the Workshop's Program 

Item Factor 
No* Item Statement Coeff. 



43(D) This project's format should be changed. ,68 

37(D) The activities which "just happened" were of more 

value than those that were planned. -63 

AO Too often in the project 1 was just listening or 

watching, rather than actively doing something. .59 

6 I learned more from my fellow participants than 
I did from the leaders and other experts who 

spoke to us. .51 

3 The project was too "middle-class'* in its philosophy 

and operation. .47 

41 As a result of this project I am better qualified to 

teach family life education than I was before. -.41 



High scorers on this dimension were critical of the workshop's program and 
did not feel it offered them much to improve their qualifications to teach 
family life education. Lov; scorers disagreed with such negative criticism 
of the workshop and felt that it had helped them enhance their qualifica- 
tions to teach family life education. 

Reliability coefficient (D) = .64 , 
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Analysis of Scores on the Gordon Personality Inventory 

In order to assess the impact of the summer 1969 workshop upon certain 
personality traits associated with individual behavior in groups, the Gordon 
Personality Inventory (GPI) was administered to the experimental group in 
August, at the conclusion of the v7orkshop, and to the control group in 
September, at the beginning of the Fall Semester. In analyzing and interpret- 
ing the results of this testing, the assumption v/as made that, had these same 
subjects been pre-tested on these personality traits, no significant differences 
would have been found among the mean scale scores of the comparison groups. 
The justification for this assumption lay in the findings that resulted from 
analysis of scores on the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) ; i.e., there 
were no significant differences between the comparison groups on any of the 
OPI's 14 scales, from which it was concluded that the experimental and control 
group subjects were homogeneous on this particular measure of personality 
characteristics. 

Multivariate analysis of variance in mean scores on the eight scales of 
the GPI was used to test for significant differences in personality traits 
between the comparison groups. Table 20 reports the results of this test. 
It indicates that no significant differences among mean scale scores were 
found to be due to levels of the first independent variable, elementary and 
secondary school subjects. It also indicates, however, that there are signi- 
ficant differences on one or more scales of the GPI between the mean scores 
of the experimental and control groups. Finally, it indicates that there are 
no significant differences in GPI scores due to interactions between and among 
levels of the two independent variables. 

A more detailed univariate analysis of variance was performed on the 
subjects' mean scale scores on the GPI in order to test for significant 
differences between experimental and control group subjects on single 
personality traits. The results of this analysis are reported in Table 21. 
They indicate that there are significant differences between subjects in 
the two comprison groups on measures of only two personality traits, those 
termed "PersonaliRelations" (P) and "Ascendancy" (A) . Subjects in the 
experimental group, who achieved the higher mean scores on these two scales, 
thus demonstrated that they are "mora tolerant, patient and understanding 
and have greater faith and trust in people" and also that they are "more 
verbally ascendant, adopt more active roles in a group, are more self-assured 
and assertive in relationships with others, and tend to make more independent 
judgments" than subjects in the control group. 

If the assumption is made that no significant differences in these 
personality traits would have been found by pre-testing experimental and 
control group subjects, and if this assumption is valid, then it may be 
concluded from analysis and interpretation of their post-test scores on 
the GPI that the summer 1969 workshop in family life education influenced 
the development of two personality traits, personal relations and ascendancy, 
in the experimental group subjects who participated in it. This conclusion 
accords veil with the intent and objectives of several of the small-group 
training activities conducted in the workshop, which would thus appear to 
have been successfully achieved. 
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Table 20. Multivariate Analysis of Variance Test of Equality of 
Kean Scale Scores on the Gordon Personality Inventory 

Source of Variation F - Ratio ; Probability 

Level of School .7624 .5286 

Experimental Condition 2.08A7 .0424 

Level X Condition 1.5645 .1480 

A multivariate F-Ratio equal to or exceeding Fg i22^'^^^ " 2.0254 is 
significant at or below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 



Table 21 . Univariate Analysis of Variance Test o£ Equality of 

Hean Scale Scores on the Gordon Personality Inventory 
Compared Eetv^een Experimental and Control Groups 





Scale 


Experimental 


Control 




No. 


Haiae 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


F-Ratio 


1 


(C) 


22.83 


6.51 


22.96 


6.64 


.7624 


2 


(0) 


25.56 


5.84 


23.85 


6.10 


3.1536 


3 


(P) 


26.85 


6.03 


23.92 


6.22 


8.4117 


4 


(V) 


23.32 


6.18 


24.76 


5.94 


2.0642 


5 


(A) 


26.24 


5.75 


23.48 


6.05 


7.9855 


6 


(R) 


24.50 


5.24 


25.27 


5.36 


1.6667 


7 


(E) 


23.48 


6.32 


24.55 


6.19 


1.9846 


8 


(S) 


25.36 


6.12 


23.98 


6.42 


4.1298 



A univariate F-Ratio equal to or exceeding F^^ 133^*^^^^ " ^ '^^^^ 
significant at or below the .005 level of proljability of a Type I error. 
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Analysis of Scores on the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory 

in order to assess the impact of the summer 1969 workshop upon the 
participants' attitudes toward and knowledge of human sexuality and family 
life education, the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory (FLAKI) 
was administered to the subjects in the experimental group as a pre-test 
on the first day of the workshop, as a post-^test on the last day of the 
workshop, and as a follov7-up post-test in Hay, 1970, after they had taught 
a course or unit of family life education for two semesters. The results 
of this testing are reported in Table 22, which indicates, for each test 
administration, the experimental group's mean score and standard deviation 
on the sixteen scales of Part II and on the test in Part III of the FLAKI. 
(The sixteen scales of Part II measure various attitudes toward matters of 
human sexuality and family life education that are controversial in American 
life and thought; the test in Part III measures knowledge of fact and expert 
scientific opinion in these matters.) 

In order to take account of intercorrelations betv;een and among the 
seventeen variables on v/hich the FLAKI takes measures, multivariate and 
r- step-down univariate analysis of variance was performed to test the null 
hypotheses of equality of mean scores. The results of these anal3'ses are 
indicated in Table 22. Examination of this table reveals that, between 
the pre- test and the first post-test with the FLAKI, the subjects in the 
experimental group achieved statistically significant gains in their mean 
scores on six of the sixteen scales of Part II; i.e., on scales numbered 
and designated (1) Masculine-Feminine Roles, (2) Sex Drives, (3) Hasturba- 
tion, (12) Homosexuality, (15) Sex Education, and (16) Contraceptive 
Information; and also in their mean score on the test in Part III. Further 
examination of this table reveals that, between the first and second post- 
tests with the FLAKI, the subjects in the experimental group did not achieve 
statistically significant gains in their mean scores on any of the sixteen ^ 
scales in Part II, but did achieve a statistically significant gain in their \ 
mean score on the test in Part III. 

3'hese findings can be interpreted to mean that their participation in 
the summer 1969 workshop had the effect of changing significantly certain 
of the attitudes toward human sexuality and family life education held by 
the subjects in the experimental group while, at the same- time, incri:^asing 
their knowledge of these matters. Furthermore, their experience of teach- 
ing a course or unit of family life education for tv7o semesters did not 
significantly change their attitudes toward, though it did increase their 
knowledge of, these matters . To state this interpretation in another waj^, 
it can be said that the subjects in the experimental group responded to 
the workshop training activities by liberalixing their attitudes toward and 
also increasing their knowledge of certain matters of human sexuality and 
family life education; and that they responded to their experience of teach- 
ing a course or unit of family life education for two semesters by maintain-. ' 
ing their liberalized attitudes v/hile increasing further their knov:ledge, 
perhaps through the necessity of preparing materials for instruction in 
particular matters of fact and expert scientific opinion regarding human | 
sexuality and -family life education. 
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Table 22 . Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of ExperiTnental Group Subjects 
on Successive Administrations of the Family Life Attitude and 
Knov7ledp,G Inventory, Parts II and III, in Summer, 1969. and Spring 
1970. 



Scale 


Pre-Test 
(N = 97) 




First 
Post-Test 
(N = 91) 


Second 
Post-Test 
(N = 83) 


No. 


Name 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


MFR 


13.86 


3.92 


15.95* 


3.14 


16.21 


3.04 


2 


SD 


14.12 


3.42 


16.46* 


3.27 


16.63 


3.16 


3 


Mas 


13.44 


4.16 


15.76* 


3.42 


16.08 


3 . 23 


4 


MSA 


15.34 


3.33 


15.81 


3.18 


15.87 


3.21 


5 


Frig 


15.08 


3.41 


15.62 


3 .06 


15.92 


3.11 


6 


ST 


14.84 


3.86 


15.26 


3.45 


15.40 


3.34 


7 


AI 


14.72 


3.66 


14.97 


3.54 


14.66 


3.72 


8 


Ab 


15.75 


3.08 


16.14 


2.84 


16.75' 


2.68 


9 


PSR 


13.16 


4.22 


13.52 


3.88 


13.64' 


3.75 


10 


ESR 


13.48 


3.91 


13.67 


3.84 


13.53 


4.18 


11 


SAE 


16.20 


2.72 


16.34 


2.65 


16.22 


2.79 


12 


Horn 


14.18 


3.82 


16.24* 


2.87 


17.48 


2.92 


13 


Porn 


13.02 


3.29 


13.11 


3.58 


13.23 


3.71 


lA 


SOAC 


13.46 


4.14 


13.83 


3.76 


J 14.09 


3.56 


15 


SE 


15.21 


3.36 


17.84* 


2.55 


18.22 


2.63 


16 


61 


15.50 


3.44 


17.67* 


2.62 


17.98 


2.77 


17 


SK 


65.90 


8.25 


72.64* 


6.46 


75.86* 


6.12 



*These gains in mean score over previous test administration were found, 
by multivariate and step-down univariate analysis of variance tests of 
equality of mean score vectors, to be statistically significant at or 
below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 
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In the multivariate analysis of variance tests of equality of mean 
score vectors achieved in each of the three administrations of the FLAKI 
to the subjects in the experimental group, three sources of variation 
were analyzed: (1) level of school (elementary or secondary), (2) experi- 
mental condition (previous workshop training in family life education or 
no previous workshop training); and (3) interaction between and among 
levels of the first two factors. The results of these analyses are reported 
in Tables 23, 24 and 25. Examination of these three tables reveals that 
no signficant differences in mean score vectors were found between or among 
any levels of any factors (potential sources of variation) when tests of 
the null hypotheses of equality of mean score vectors were controlled at 
the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. Of particular interest is 
the finding that there were no significant differences between the mean 
score vectors of participants who had taken part in the training activities 
of previous workshops in family life education and those of participants 
who had not. 

These findings can be interpreted to mean that all of the subjects in 
the experimental group, regardless of the level of school at which they 
taught or the fact of their having or not having previous workshop training 
in family life education, began their participation in the summer 1969 
workshop with equivalent mean score vectors on the FLAKI, which is a measure 
of their attitudes toward and knowledge of matters of human sexuality and 
family life education. Furthermore* they demonstrated a similar equivalence 
at the conclusion of their participation in the workshop and once again upon 
completion of a school year of teaching a course or unit in family life 
education. From this interpretation it would follow that the impact of the 
summer 1969 workshop upon subjects in the experimental group was not signi- 
ficantly differentiated by differences in their teaching levels or in their 
previous workshop training in family life education. 

Since no significant differences among mean score vectors were found by 
multivariate analysis of variance tests of equality performed on mean scores 
from each of the three administrations of the FLAKI, no further univariate 
analysis of variance was performed to test for Ihe equality of mean scores 
on individual scales of this instrument. 
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Table 23 . Multivar i ate Anal/sis of Variance T^st of Equality of M ean Scores 

on the Pi?-Test of the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory 
Administered to the Experiiaental Group (N « 97) 

Probability 

Source of Variation F-Patlo Less Thau 

Level of School •8755 .4262 

Experimental Condition 1,6846 ,1685 

Level X Condition 1.1108 .2476 

Since no multivariate F-ratio exceed F^^^ (.95) = 1.8046, no differences 
in mean score vectors between or among any levels of the sources of variation 
are significant at or below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 

Tr ble 24. Multivariate Analysis of Variance Test of Equality of Mean Scores 
on the First Post-Test, of the Family Life Attitude and Knowl-edge 
Inventory Administered to the Experimental Group (N = 91) 

Probability 

Source of Variation F-Rat io Less Than 

Level of Schocr .5466 ' .6895 

Experimental Condition 1.2245 .2076 

Level X Condition .8218 .4682 

Since no multivariate F-ratio exceeds Fj^y (.95) = 1.8125, no differences 
in mean score vectors between or among an^ levels of the sources of variation 
are significant at or below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 



Table 25 . N ultivai:iate Analysis o ^ Variance Test of E q uality of Mean Scores 
on the Second Fost-Test of the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge 
Invent::>ry Administered to the Experimental Group (N - 83) 

Probability 

Source of Variation F-Entio Less Than 



Level of School 


.4854 


.7285 


Experimental Condition 


.8266 


.3624 


Level X Condition 


.7128 


.4067 



Since no multivariate F^ratlo exceeds Fj^y (•95) 1.8258, no differences 
in mean score* vectors between or among an^^ levels of the sources of variation 
are significant at or below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 
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For the purposes of comparison, the FLAKI was administered to the 
subjects in the control group at the beginning of the fall semester in 
September, 1969- In analysing and interpreting the results of this 
testing, and particularly in comparing the mean scores of the experimental 
and control groups, the assumption was made that, had the subjects in the 
control .group been pre-tested on the FLAKI, their mean score vectors v;ould 
not have differed significantly from those of the subjects in the experi- 
mental group. The justification for this assumption lies in the findings 
of horaogeniety of the distribution of scores on the demographic and 
personality variables measured on the subjects in the two comparison 
groups. (See Tables 1 - 15, 16 and x7, and 20 and 21, and also the 
interpretations of these tables.) Therefore, the control group's mean 
score vector v;as compared with the experimental group's mean score vector 
on the first post-test of the FLAKI in August, 1969. 

Multivariate and step-do^m univariate analyses of variance were 
performed to test the null hypotheses of equality of mean score vectors 
of the experimental and control groups. The results of these tests are 
reported in Tables 26 and 27. Examination of Table 26 reveals that, 
although no significant difference betv7een mean score vectors was found 
to be due to the difference between levels of school at which the subjects 
taught (elementary or secondary) , a significant difference betV7een mean 
score vectors was found to be due to the difference in experimental con- 
dition (participation or ron-participation in the summer 1969 workshop in 
family life education) . No significant difference between mean score 
vectors v;as fotind to be due to interaction between or among levels of the 
two factors, or potential sources of variation. 

Step-dovm univariate analysis of variance was performed to test the 
null hypotheses of equal:Lty of the experimental and control groups' mean 
scores on individual scales of the FLAKI. Examination of the results of 
these tests, reported in Table 27, reveals that the subjects in the 
experimental group achieved significantly higher mean scores on certain 
scales than did subjects in the control group: namely on the scales of 
Part II numbered and designated (1) Masculine-Feminine Roles, (2) Sex 
Drives, (15) Sex Education, and (16) Contraceptive Infoirmation, and also 
on the test of sex knowledge in Fart III. 

These findings can be interpreted as indicating that participation 
in the summer 1969 workshop's training activities had the effect of changing 
experimental^groun subjects' attitudes toward masculine-feminine roles, sex 
drives, sex education, and contraceptive information, causing them to take 
more liberal views of these matters than they might have if they had not 
participated in these activities. Furthermore, thei: participation in the 
workshop also caused them to increase their knowledge of matters of fact 
and expert scientific opinion regarding human sexuality and family life 
education significantly more than they migiit have had they not been 
enrolled in the workshop. From ♦:his interpretation it follows that the 
summer 1969 v;orkshop had a significant influence upon certain attitudes 
toward and specific knowledge of human sexuality and family life education 
demonstrated by its participants in their responses to the FLAKI. 

O 
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Table 26 * Multivariate Analysis of Variance Test of Equality of Mean Scores 
on the Post-Test of the Family Life Attitude and Knovledt^e 
Inventory Administered to Experimental and Control Groups (N " 131 ) 



Sources of Variation 



F-Ratio 



Probability 
Less Than 



Level of School 
(Elementary or Secondary) 



.9267 



• 3878 



fcrperimental Condition 

(Participant or Non-Participant) 2.16A2 



• 0356 



Level X Condition 



1,4381 



.1212 



Since only the multivariate F-ratio of variation due to experimental condition 
(participation or non-participation in the s;immer 1969 vjorkshop in family life 
education) exceeds ^1^^12,1 (*95) = 1.7633, only this difference between and 
among mean score vectors of the experimental and control groups is statisti- 
cally significant at or below the .05 level of probability of a Type I error. 
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• Table 27 , Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of Experimental and Contro 3 

Groups on the Post-Test of the Family Life Attitude and Knovle ge 
Inventory (Parts II and III), August-September, 1969 (N = 131) 



Experimental Group Control Group 

Scale (N = 91) (N «= 40) 



No. 


Name 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


* 1 


MFR 




15.95 


3.14 


13.58 


3.71 


* 2 


SD 




16.46 


3.27 


13.83 


3.63 


3 


Has 




15.76 


3.42 


14.32 


3.84 


4 


MSA 




15.81 . 


3.18 


15.57 


3.97 


5 


Frig 




15.62 


3.06 


14.77 


3.22 


6 


ST 




15.26 


3.45 


14.64 


4.28 


7 


AI 




14.97 


3.54 


13.86 


4.16 


8 


Ab 




16.14 


2.84 


15.22 


3.34 


9 


PSR 




13.52 


3.88 


13.94 


4.23 


10 


ESR 




13.67 


3.84 


13.25 


4.19 


11 


SAE 




16.34 


2.65 


15.63 


3.21 


12 


Horn 




16.24 


2.87 


14.82 


4.22 


13 


Porn 




13.11 


3.58 


13.48 


3.45 


14 


SOAC 




13.83 


3.76 


14.24 


3.39 


ft 15 


SE 




17.84 


2.55 


15.18 


3.04 


* 16 


CI 




17.67 


2.62 


14.66 


3.30 


* 17 


SK 




72.64 


6.46 


64.55 


7.25 


* The: differences 


in mean scores 


reported for the experimental and control 


groups 


on these 


variables ware 


found, by step-down 


univariate analysis 


of 


var iance 


tests 


of 


the equality of mean score vectors, 


, to be statistically 


significant at 


or 


below the .Oj 


level of probability 


of a Type I error. 





o 
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In the original design for the evaluation of the siunmer 1969 workshop, 
It was planned to assess the impact of the workshops training activities 
upon the students of teachers v;ho participated in them by administering 
the Family Life Knowledge Inventory to a randomly selected sample of classes 
of students of teachers in both the experimental and control groups and 
to analyze and interpret the results of this testing as in the evaluation 
of the previous (winter 1969) workshop* It was not possible for the project 
director and the evaluation team to carry out this original intent, however, 
so an alternate plan was formulated. According to this alternate plan, a 
new, especially constructed instrument, the Student Evaluation of the Family 
Life Education Program (SEFLEP) , was to have been administered to a randomly 
selected sample of classes of students of teachers in both the experimental 
and control groups* And in June, 1970, this instruTient, the SEFLEP, was 
administered to a sample of classes of teachers in the experimental group. 
At that tine, however, it v/as not possible to administer the instrument to 
a sample of classes of teachers in the control group. For this reason, the 
responses to the SEFLEP made by students of teachers in the experimental 
group have not been subjected to the planned analysis and comparison; instead, 
they have been summarized in Table 28. 

The students' responses to the SEFLEP were scored on a scale of numbers 
from one to four that were assigned to the four defined points in the con- 
tinuum of Likert-type response categories provided for each item in the 
instrument. For items one through five, the four response categories on 
the continuum were defined and evaluated as follows: a) ^'completely successful" 
(A points), b) "somewhat successful" (3 points), c) "not very successful" 
(2 points), and d) "unsuccessful" (1 point). For items six through ten, the 
four response categories on the continuum were defined and evaluated as follows: 
a) "very helpful" (4 points), b) "somewhat helpful** (3 points), c) "not very 
helpful" (2 points), and d) "not helpful at all" (1 point). Table 28 reports 
the mean responses to each of the ten items of the SEFLEP for each of the 
three grade levels into v/hich the students of the experimental group teachers 
were divided: elementary (grades 5 and 6), intermediate (grades 7 and 8), and 
secondary (grades 11 and 12) . 

Examination of Table 28 reveals that, in general, the students of teachers 
in the experimental group valued their experience in a course or unit of family 
life education quite highly. The average of the mean responses to each item 
of the SEFLEP for each of the three grade levels is slightly above three points, 
indicating that the students of experimental group teachers at all levels 
rated their course or unit in family life' education as a little more than 
"somewhat succesGSil" or "somewhat helpful" in every regard considered overall. 
At all three grade levels, the students rated their teacher *s instructional 
methods and materials a little more favorably than tliey rated the specified 
learning outsomes of their participation in the course or unit of family life 
education, /^t each grade level, however, there are variations in the order 
ir4 which items in these two classes vere ranked by mean response. In general, 
these variations appear to be a function of the age and disposition of the 
students, rather than of the effectiveness of the teachers or the helpfulness 
of their instruction. For example, students in the elemp .tary and intermediate 
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grades rate very highly their teacher's success in demonstratirg knowledge 
of the various topics of family life education and in. selecting interesting 
materials and methods of instruction; whereas students in high school rate 
more hignly their teacher's success in giving direction and guidance for 
class discussion of topics in family life education and in handling poten- 
tially embarrassing topics with tact and without nervousness. Students in 
the elementary grades rated their course or unit of family life education 
very helpful in making it easier for them to discuss personal problems and 
family life topics with their parents and other adults; whereas students 
in the intermediate and secondary grades rated their course or unit as not 
very helpful in attaining this outcome. And students in the intermediate 
and secondary grades rated their course or unit very helpful in improving 
their understanding of the opposite sex and the ways ii which they grow, 
develop and function; whereas students in the elementary grades rated their 
course or unit as not very helpful in acquiring this understanding. 

Within the limits zfl the reliability and validity with which a question- 
naire like the SEFLEP can assess the impact of the summer 1969 workshop upon 
the students of teachers who participated in it, the students' responses to 
this instruraent indicate that the workshop was generally successful in helping 
the teachers in the experimental group to develop professional attitudes, 
understandings and skills that enabled them to provide interesting and effec- 
tive instruction in family life education for their students. 
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Table 28 > Mean Responses of Students of Experltaental Group Teachers to the 
Student Evaluation of the Family Life Education Program (N = 335) 
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Grade Level 

Item 5-6 7-8 11-12 

No, Item Statement ( N=160) (N=99) ( N=76) 

1 How successful vzas your teacher in demon- 
strating knowledge of the various topics 3.44 3.66 2,87 
in your unit or course? 

2 How successful was your teacher in select- 
ing interesting mat"erials and using e-^fec- 3.72 3.53 2,91 
tive methods for teaching your unit or course? 

3 How successful was your teacher in handling 

possibly embarrassing topics without nervous- 2,67 2,71 3.38 
ness and with tact? 

4 How successful V7as your teacher in helping 

members of your class to talk openly about 2,86 2.54 3.15 
possibly embarrassing topics? 

5 How successful was your teacher in giving 

direction and guidance for class discussion 3.25 3.22 3.53 
of Family Life subjects? 

6 How helpful was your unit or course in en- 
abling you to understand yourself, your 3.28 3.41 3.45 
friends, your family, and other adults? 

7 How helpful wa? your unit or course in clear- 
ing up any cnfusion you may have had about 

family life subjects before you began to 2.70 2.98 2.74 

study them in school? 

8 Row helpful was your unit or course in Im-- 
proving your understanding of the opposite 

sex and the ways in which they grow, develop, 2.92 3.20 3.67 
and function? 

9 How helpful was your unit or course in en- 
abling you to overcome any embarrassment you 

may have felt whenever films, lectures, or 3.33 2.62 3.26 
discussions x)n human reproduction and sexual 
development were presented? 

10 How helpful vjpas your unit or course in making 
it easier for you to discuss personal problems 

and family life topics with your parents and 3.46 , 2,85 2.32 
other adults? 
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Summary of Evaluation 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the sunmier 1969 workshop in 
family life education, four hypotheses concerning the achievement of its 
objectives were formulated and tested. In this summary and conclusion of 
the evaluation, each of these hypotheses will be reviewed and its accept- 
ability explained on the basis of the evidence of findings previously 
pre -en ted. 

The first major hypothesis states: ^ 

There are no significant differences between and among subjects 
in the comparison groups on any of the demographic characteris- 
tics assessed by the Demogia)hic Questionnaire due to differences 
in the independent variables (1) level of school (elementary or 
secondary) and (2) experimental condition (participation or non- 
participation in the summer 1969 workshop). 

Examination of the demographic data assessed by the Demographic Questionnaire 
and reported and analyzed in Tables 1-15 reveals that this hypothesis is 
completely acceptable insofar as it was tested. That is, there were no 
significant differences in such demographic cnarscteristics as personal 
background, academic and professional training, and teaching experience 
between subjects in the experimental group and subjects in the control 
group. No further comparisons between and among groups of subjects were 
made to test the first hypothesis because, of the two independent variables 
in the evaluation design, only the secor-d, experimental condition, was 
regarded as an important potential source of variat±)n in demographic charac- 
teristics assessed for the purposes of this evaluation. 

The second major hypothesis states: 

There are no significant differences between and among subjects 
in the comparison groups on a post-test measure of the dependent 
variables (1) personality characteristics, (2) attitudes toward 
human sexuality and family life education, and (3) knowledge of 
human sexuality, due to differences in the assigned independent 
variables (1) level of school (elementary or secondary) and 
(2) experimental condition (participation or non-participation in 
the summer 1969 workshop in family life education) . 

Examination of Tables 16 and 17, v/nicb report the results of multivariate 
and step-down univariate analysis of variance tests of the equality of 
mean score vectors of experimental and control group subjects on the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI), reveals that there were no signifi- 
cant differences bctvreen and amonp these subjects on this measure of 
personality characteristics. The acceptability of this part of the 
second major hypothesis v/as taken as the bnsis for concluding that random 
assignment to experimental conditions was effective in obtaining groups 
of subjects v/ho were similar in the personality characteristics assessed 
by the OPI. 
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Examination of Tables 20 and 21, which report the results of multivariate 
and step-down univariate analysis of variance tests of the equality of mean 
score vectors of experimental and control group subjects on the Gordon Person- 
ality Inventory (GPI) , reveals that there were significant differences between 
and among subjects on two scales of the GPI; i^e., those that assess two 
personality traits termed "Personal Relations" and "Ascendancy". Therefore, 
this part of the second major hypothesis is rejected in favor of the alter- 
native hypothesis that subjects in the experimental group, who participated 
in the summer 1969 workshop, are 'Wre tolerant, patient and understanding 
and have greater faith and trust in people" and also are ^tiorc verbally 
ascendant, adopt more active roles in a group, are more self-assured and 
assertive in relationships with others, and tend to make more independent 
judgments" than subjects in the control group, presumably because of their 
participation in the workshop's training activities. This condision implies 
that the summer 1959 workshop was effective in achieving one of its most 
important training objectives: to enhance participants* dispositions and 
skills in interpersonal relations and communications. 

Examination of Tables 26 and 27, which report the results of multi- 
variate and step-do\sm univariate analysis of variance tests of the equality 
of mean score vectors on the post-test of the Family Life Attitude and 
Knowledge Inventory (FLAKI) administered to experimental and control group 
subjects, reveals that there were significant differences between and among 
subjects, both in certain attitudes toward hiuaan sexuality and family life 
education and in specific knov;ledge of matters of fact and expert scientific 
opinion regarding human sexuality. Therefore this part of the second major 
hypothesis is rejected in favor of the alternative hypothesis that subjects 
in the experimental group demonstrate significantly more open and tolerant 
attitudes toward such controversial matters of human sexuality and family 
life education as "masculine-feminine roles," "sex drives," "seoc education," 
and "contraceptive information," and they also demonstrate significantly 
greater knowledge of specific matters of fact and expert scientific opinion 
regarding human sexuality. This conclusion, too, implies that the summer 
1969 workshop was effective in achieving another of its objectives: to 
clarify and modify participants' attitudes toward matters of hum?n sexuality 
and family life education that are or may be viewed as controversial in 
American life and thought, and to increase their knowledge of specific 
matters of fact and expert scientific opinion regarding human sexuality. 
This conclusion is further supported by the results of testing the third 
major hypothesis. 

The third major hypothesis states: 

There are no significant differences between and among subjects 
in the experimental group in the pre-test and successive post-test 
measures of the dependent variables (1) personality characteristics, 

(2) attitudes toward human sexuality and family life education, and 

(3) knov/ledge of human sexuality, Jue t^ differences in the assigned 
independent variables (1) level of school (elementary or secondary) 
and (2) experimental condition (previous training in family life 
education workshops or no previous training). 
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Examination of Tables 20 - 25, which report the results of multivariate 
and step-down univariate analysis of variance tests of the equality of 
mean score vectors of experimental group subjects on the pre-test and 
two successive post-tests of the Gordon Personality Inventory (GPI) and 
the Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory (FLAKI), reveal that 
there were no significant differences between and among subjects in the 
experimental group on measures of the dependent variables due to differ- 
ences in the assigned independent variables, (1) level of school (elemen- 
tary or secondary) and (2) experimental condition (previous workshop 
training or no previous workshop training). The complete acceptability 
of this third major hypothesis is taken as support for the conclusion 
that the subjects in the experimental group were homogeneous in respect 
tu the dependent variables of the evaluation study at the beginning of 
their participation in the siimmer 1969 workshop and they continued to 
demonstrate this homogeniety at the conclusion of their workshop training 
and again at the completion of two semesters^ of teaching a course or 
unit in family life education. This conclusion implies that the effects 
of participation in the training activities of the summer 1959 workshop 
were equal in their impact upon experimental group subjects; i.e., that 
they were not differentiated by differences between them in level of 
school (elementary or secondary) or in experimental condition (previous 
workshop training or no previous workshop training). This conclusion 
is Important to the interpretation of the results of testing the fourth 
major hypothesis, which also support the positive assessment of the 
effectiveness of the summer 1969 workshop* 

The fourth major hypothesis states: 

There are no significant differences between mean score vectors 
of experimental group subjects on the pre-test and two successive 
post-test measures of the dependent variables (1) attitudes 
tovyard human sexuality and family life education a.id (2) knowledge 
of human sexuality due to their participation in the experimental 
treatment (the summer 1?^9 vjorkshop) or their subsequent experience 
of teaching family life education. 

Examination of Table 22, which indicates the result of multivariate and 
step-do^ univariate analysis of variance tests of the equality of the 
experimental group svibjects' mean score vectors on the pre-test and two 
successive post-test administrations of the Family Life Attitude and 
Knowledge Inventory (FLAKI), reveals that there were significant differ- 
ences between the mean scores achieved by experimental group subjects on 
the pre-test and the first post-test administration of the FLAKI, but 
that there were no significant differences between the mean scores achieved 
by these subjects on the first and second post-test administrations of the 
FLAKI. The partial unacceptabi lity of the fourth major hypothesis led to 
the rejection of this hypothesis in favor of a modified alternative: between 
the pre-test anc' the first post-test administration of the FLA3\I, subjects 
in the experimental group achieved statistically significant gains in their 
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mean scores on six of the sixteen scales of Part II; i.e., on scales measuring 
attitudes toward *'nasculine-f eminine roles," "sex drives," 'Wsturbation," 
'•homosexuality, " ''sex education,'* and "contraceptive information"; and also 
in their mean score on the test in Part III; ie, a measure of their knowledge 
of matters of fact and expert scientific opinion regarding human sexuality. 
However, between the first and second post-test administrations of the FLAKI, 
these same subjects did not achieve any statistically significant gains in 
their mean scores on the scales of Part II, but they did achieve a significant 
gain in their mean score on the test in Part III. These findings and the 
conclusions reached therefrom imply that the subjects in the experimental 
group responded to the training activities of the v/orkshop by modifying and 
liberalizing their attitudes to /ard and also increasing their knowledge of 
certain matters of hunan sexuality and family life education; and that they 
responded to their experience of teaching a course or unit of family life 
education for two semesters by maintaining their liberalized attitudes toward 
while again increasing their knowledge of these same matters of human sexuality 
and family life education. Or, stated in other terms, the results of testing 
the fourth major hypothesis imply that the summer 1969 workshop vzas effective 
in achieving another of its training objectives: to enhance participants' 
attitudes toward matters of human sexuality and family life education by 
modifying them so that they will be more tolerant and flexible under the 
stress of controversy regarding them, better informed by knowledge of fact 
and expert scientific opinion, and therefore more stable and powerful in 
the service of teaching family life education. 

A fifth major hypothesis was formulated to be tested by fhe evaluation 
study; it stated: 

There are no significant differences between the students of 
experimental group teachers and the students of control group 
teachers in thc^.ir responses to the Student Evaluation of the 
Family Life i:.ducation Program. 

The expectation was that this hypothesis would be rejected in favor of an 
alternative hypothesis stating that the students of experimental group 
teachers would evaluate their experience in the family life education 
program more favorably than the students of control group touchers. It 
was not possible, hovrever, to test this hypothesis, because the "political 
climate" of the schools at the time of the planned testing of students 
was such that no sample of classes of students of control ^roup teachers 
could be selected. Examination of Table 28, which 'Summarizes the responi^es 
made by students of experimental group teachers to the Student Evaluation 
of the Family Life Education Program, reveals that these students rated 
their experience favorably, valuing the instructional methods and materials 
of their teachers slightly higher than the learning outcomes of such 
instruction. The favorable responses of the students of experimental 
group teachers can be interpreted as some support for the conclusion that 
the summer 1969 v;orkshop provided training opportunities that helped the 
teacbcrs who participated in it to acquire professional attitudes, under- 
standings and skills that enabled them to offer their students interesting 
and effective instruction in family life education. 
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Further evidence of the effectiveness of the sucaaer 1569 workshop is 
contained in Tables 18 and 19, which report the results of analysis of 
the experimental group teachers' responses to the Family Life Education 
Q-Sortt These results indicate that, in their own view and by their own 
report, as these are reflected in their FLEQ--Sort responses, the teachers 
who participated in the sumtaer 1969 workshop regarded their experience as 
highly beneficial. In rating the workshop's objectives, organization, 
operation, and program, they remarked particular learning outcomes — increases 
in professional competence — that were affected by their participation in 
its training activities. From their responses to the FLEQ-Sort, it would 
appear, once again, that the summer 1969 v/orkshop was unusually effective 
and successful in enabling its participants to achieve gains in their 
professional attitudes, understandings and skills for teaching family 
life education. 

The findings summarized here are considered necessary and sufficient 
evidence for the conclusion that this evaluation reaches; namely, that the 
summer 1969 workshop in family life education was successful in that it 
achieved its training objectives to a noteworthy degree in every particular 
that this attempt to assess its effectiveness was ahle to judge within the 
framework of its evaluation design and the limits that practical consider- 
ations put upon the implementation of certain aspects of that design. 
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THE COMMUNICATION SKI_LLS WORKSHOP 

FALL 1970 
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The Cosimunicatlonj Skills Workshop^ Fall Senestert 1970-'71 



In the Fall Semester of 1970-71 > the Contra Costa Coxmty Family Life 
Education Project sponsored a Communications Skills Workshop for the 
entire staffs of two high schools in the County* Miramonto High School 
and Pacifica High School. The objectives of this in-service teacher 
training workshop may be summarily described as follows i 

1# To stimulate freer communications among colleagues as they 
learn to give and take feedbackf to listen for the full 
message being senty and to send more congruent mossages* 

Z. To encourage the development of trust in each other and 
the recognition of the value of honest confrontation as a 
replacement for the uncomfortable but common faculty 
room '^gossip." 

3* To iticrease openness in communications among administrators i 
teachers, and counselors concerning specific current prob- 
lems in the school* 

To encourage greater self-acceptance and acceptance of 
peers and students* 

5» To increase effectiveness in the classroom through develop- 
ing techniques for stimulating and responding to student 
evaluations of teachor instruction and interaction. 

The program of the workshop began with a joint meeting of the staffs 
of the two experimental high schools and the instructional staff of the 
workshop on September l6, 1970. At this dinner meeting, the 105 volunteer 
participants were given an outline of the objectives and program of the 
project, were introduced to the project director, his instructional staff, 
and the small-group leaders, heard the first lecture on "transactional 
analysis," and took the pre-training test battery used in the evaluation 
of the workshop's effectiveness. 

Following the opening meeting, the participants were divided into 
ten small groups of approximately ten persons each • The assignment of 
participants to small groups was made by the small-group loaders, who did 
not know the participants and who made the assignments on the basis of 
the participants* scores on the pre-training tostg^ In the scheduling of 
small-group meetings, first consideration was given to the participants • 
preferences for the four available evenings of the week^ After cons?'*<^ra- 
tion of the participants' convenience, the group leaders attempted to 
balance the membership of the groups as much as possible considering the 
school, sex and age of the participants • 
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The four major activities of the workshop's program overlapped each 
other chronologically, with slight variations in sequence for each of the 
small groups. The four major activities werei 

!• In September and October, 1970, three lectures on ^transactional 
analysis'* were presented* (Tnis theoretical fraraewcrk for the 
workshop's activities was developed by Dr« Eric Berne, >!• D«» 
and provides a simple construct for conceptualising the inter- 
actions among persons by describing what occurs in personal 
••transactions'* when each of three ••ego-states" are opeKtingi 
the internalj "ftd ••parent, •• the still-functioning inner ••child," 
and the •'adult'* ego-state.) 

2. On the weekend of October 30 - November 1, 1970> eighty-eight 
of the participants attended a weekend retreat at St. Francis 
Retreat of San Juan Bautista liission. The program for the 
retreat included lectures, small- and large-group meetings for 
various training exercises, and an evaluation session. (A more 
detailed r3escription of the program is included in the Appendix 
to this report. ) 

3. From mid-October through January, 1971 » each small group met 
for ten sessions, including tv;o at the weekend retreat. The 
original plan for the workshop's program projected wee:cly 
evening meetings; houevor, because of conflicting school 
activities, holidays, and two intervening joint meetings 
(the large-group communications sessions described below), 
the small«*group meetings were actually held bi-weekly. 

4. During this same period, from mid -October through January, 1971 > 
each small group met with one or two other small groups three 
times, including once at the weekend retreat, to learn and 
practice coMrauniCciCions skills^ with emphasis on classroom 
interactions. In late January, the final meetings of the 
worksiiop were held ijn the two exp^^rimental high schools. At 
this final session, the local trainers, who had recaived in- 
tensive training in the facil3.tation of smill-group coroi^iuni- 
cations by a member of the instructional staff, met with their 
fellow participants in their respective schools. 

THfl Evaluation DesiCT 

The original evaluation design followed the ••pro- and post-tast with 
control group" pirajjigm. It projected testing of both faculty and students 
in the two oxperimontal high schools, >Iiranionto and Pacifica, and in a 
conti^oi high school, Campolirjda. Bocauso the administrator of tho conti'ol 
school was not able to secure tho cooperation of his entire faculty, it was 
not possible for tho evaluation team to pre-test or post-test tho faculty 
or to pro-test the students of Carapolinda. Thoreforo, tho original evalua- 
tion dosign could not be carried out and nlternative designs had to be 
planned ex post facto. 
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In the original evaluation design i the three independent variables were a 

1. Experimental treatment (participation or non-participation in the 
workshop )• 

2« School's socio-economic status (Miramonto serves a high SBS popula- 
tion; Pacifica, a low 3ES population; and Campolinda a medium SES 
population^ about half -way betvreon Miramonte and Pacifica). 

3« Subject's occupational status (faculty or student )• 

The three dependent variables in this evaluation design werei 

1« Interpersonal values profile t as assessed by Loonard V» Gordon's 
•♦Survey of Intorpersonal Values and measured on both faculty and 
students in both experimental and control high schools • 

Zm Personal growth characteristics, as assessed by Michael &• 

HLansfield and Gordon L« Lippitt's "Personal Growth Inventory" 
and measured on the faculty of both experimental and control 
high schools • 

3« Opinion of the workshop's impact^ as assessed by an evaluative 
queQt5»onnaire c;drainisterod to both faculty and students in the 
experimental high schools. 

In the original evaluation design, three major hypotheses were formulated 
for testing in order to assess the effectivoness of the vrorkshop on the ' asis 
of statistical analj'^sis of data gathered on the first two dependent variables. 
These thi»eo major hj'potheses werej 

1. There vri,ll bo a statistically significant difference ("gain") between 
the pre-test and post-test intarpersional values profiles of both 
faculty and students in tho experimental high schools, but there 
will be no statistically significant difference betvxeen the pre-test 
and poi^t-test interpersonal values profiles of the faculty and 
students in tho control high school. 

2# Tnsr© will bo a statistically significant difference ("gain") between 
the pre-test and post-test personal growth characteristics of the 
faculty in the experimental high schools, but there will be no 
statistically significant difference between the pre-tost and post- 
test personal growth characteristics of the faculty in the control 
high school. 

3. There will be statir.tically sir.nificant diffaronces between the 
interpersonal values rrofilos of the faculty and thore of the 
students on both ths nre-test and tho post-tost in both the experi- 
mental and tho c control hich schools; but v/horoas these differences 
will dininish in the eKporimental schools, they will rem^^in con- 
stant in the control schools 
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As previously explainodj it was not possible for the evaluation team 
to pre-test and post-test faculty and stttdents in the control high school 
on the dependent variables specified in these three niajor hypotheses; and 
thereforei it was not possible to evaluate the workshop's effectiveness 
by testing those hypotheses • Instead, three alternative hypotheses were 
formulated for testing, even though it would not be possible to infer 
conclusions regarding the workshop's effectiveness froin the results of 
testing them# The three major hypotheses tested in order at least to 
assess the kind of effect the workshop had had upon faculty and students 
in the experimental high schools were; 

1# There will be a statistically significant difference bt>tween the 
pre-test and post-test interpersonal values profiles of both the 
faculty and the students in the two erq^erimental high schools* 

2# There will be a statistically significant difference between IJie 
pre-test and the post-tost personal grovith charactorictics of 
the faculty in the two exporimental high schools* 

Jm There will be a stAtistically significant difference between the 
interpersonal values profiles of the faculty and those of the 
students in both ^ the experimental high schools on both the 
pre-test and the post-test, but this difference will diminish 
and the faculty and student profiles will become more nearly 
congruent on the post-test. 

The Evaluation Instruments and Procedures 

Measures on the first dependent variable of the evaluation study, 
interpersonal values profile, vjere taken by pre- and post-test adminis- 
trations of Leonard V« Gordon's "Survey of Interpersonal Values." This 
instrument purports to measure basic motivational patterns of Interpersonal 
relationships on six scales found by fvictor analysis to discriirdnate 
meaningful dimensions of interpersonal values. It consists of thirty 
forced-choice items balanced as much as p:>S£;iblo for social desirability* 
Each item requires the respondant to choose one statement of an inter- 
personal value most important to hin and one statoment of an interpersonal 
value least important to him from tr ^ee such statements. E? 2h response to 
each item is scored on one or mora of the six scales which are dosignated, 
defined and summarily described below. (In the following dv^scriptions, 
each of the six scales of Gordon's »*Survey of Interpersonal Values" (3IV^) 
is compared with comparable scalos on other instx*uments with which it has 
been foimd to be significantly correlated, such as Guildford's "liumn 
Interests,'^ (GHI), ^dward^ "Personal Prefei*ence Schedule," (EPFS), Gordon's 
"Personal Inventory,*' (GPI), Gordon's ^'Personal profile," (GPP)i and 
Schutz's "Personal Needs Assessment," (FIRO-B). 
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!• Support (S)j Being treated vith under stand ing, receiving 
encouragei^ient from other people i being treated vith kind- 
ness and consideration* {Cf» GUI •'Synipathetic awironment'*; 
EPFS, "Keed for Succorance"; GPI and GPF^ "Original Thinking, 
•*Vigor," •♦Ascendanc9|" and "Responsibility**. ) 

2# Confornity (C)j Doing ^vhat is socially correct, following 
regulations closely, doing what is accepted and proper, 
being a conformist. (Cf. GHI, "Cultui:d Conformity"; GPI 
and GPP, "Cautiosness" and "Fvosponsibility"; FIRO-B, 
"Moderate," wanting to initiate intoractioh, to be in- 
cluded and to give and take affection. ) This scale does 
not overlap Independence , defined below. 

3» RecoCTition (R)i Being looked up to and admired, bciing 

c:5nsidered important, attracting favorable notice, achieving 
recog:nition. (Cf. CHI, "Need for Attention"; EPFS, "Heed 
for AchioveniGnt and 3uccor?.ncQ"; GPI and GPP, "ErQotional 
Stability"; PIRO-B, "Need to Control Others 

km Independence (I)i Having the right to do i^iiatever one 

i;ants to do, being free to make one's own decisions, being 
able to do things in one '3 own way. (GHI* "Resistance to 
Restriction"; SPP3, "Heod for Autonorny"; GPP, "Sociability"; 
FIRO-B, "Need not to interact with others or act close and 
personal, whether initiated by self or by others.") 

5» Benevolence (B)* Doing things for other people, sharing 
with others, helping the unforcunato, being genercus^ 
(Cf. EPFS, "Kaod for IJorturance"; GPI, 'Personal Relations". 

6» Leadership (L)i Being in charge of other oeople^ having 
authority over others, being in a position of loadorship 
or pov/or. (Cf. 2PPS, "Need for Dominance"; GPI and GPP, 
"Original Thinking," "Vigor," and "Ascendancy".) 

In his iS'inual for the SIV, Gordon refers to conflicts that may arise 
from the presence cf "strong, inconpatible values irithin tho individual, 
. . . which may affoct his efficient and personal adjustninnt*'*; Extreriel^^ 
high or low scores on any of the six scales of the SIV roflfsct strong 
affect concer^ninf?, that n?=fed or trait w.iich nay be a source of intra- and 
inter-personal conflict, particularly if it correlates signif cantly with 
extreme scores on "incooiontible" nsods or traits. Therefore, oxtreiiely 
high or low scor(3S rnist be interpreted in relation to other scale scores 
coiaprising the interpersonal values profile. 

Measures on the second dependent variable of the evaluation study, 
personal growth ch.iractori sties, wt?re taken by pre- and po3t-test admin- 
istrations of the "Personal Growth Invontnry" (PGI) ctj^velopcd by Michael 
G. Blansfield and Gordon L. Lippitt. This instrunicint, trtiich is used 
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extensively by the Rational Training I/ibo.'atorl*3S| If intended to serve 
not sc much as a test instrument but rather as an "instrument for learning,»» 
nevertheless > it is believed to provide ir.oasurem^nt scales appropriate to 
the objectives of the Communications Skills V/orkshop» The PGI consists of 
twenty-one scales | each one a continuum on which ten equi-<listant points^ 
numbered zero to ninot are distinguished • Hespondants ^•re asked to indicate 
their present as£.'eDS:!i3nt and their future aspiration on each scale » thus 
rating thorisolve^ on their Cvctual port^onal characteristics and thoir pro- 
jected groTith charactorioticG* The twonty-one scales are designated and 
defined iJi polar teriris as follows i 

1. Self -Under standing I Don't know self - Know self a great deal* 

2. Self-Ssteom; Very lev - Very h3gh# 

3. Courage to Fail: Very low - Very high. 

Giving Love: I am a cold fish - I am exceptionally warm and 
affoction^ito. 

5* Accepting Love; Ifek^G me uneasy - I value all I can get* 
6m Oponnoss: I roveiil little of riyself - I ravnal nuch of uiyself. 
?• Peace of Mind J I am restless and dissatisfied - I am at peace 
with rayself • 

8. Tendency to Tinist Others j CJuite suspicious - Very tnisting* 
9» Level of Aspir.ition: Quite low - Hbctrenol-y high© 
10» Physical liiorgyj I tire easily and quickly - I am vital 
and resiliant» 

!!• Versatility: I can do only a few things well - I can do many 
things well. 

12. Innovativenessi I like to keep the status quo - I am excep- 
tionally creative and invontive# 

13% iixpressing Anger: I oxoi'oss it openly - I repress it 
con3ist3ntly» 

14. Racuiving Hostility; It iiamobilizes me - It stimulates rae. 
15» Clarity in .^/qoressiiig I'jy thoughts: Quito vagua - Exceptionally 
clear. 

16. Ability to Listen in an Alert and Under st-^tnding Way: Very 
low - Very high. 

17. Roactions to Coinaents about or Evaluations of >iy Boh'iviori 
I ignore thei.i - I tr^lo them very seriously. 

13, Tolerance of Differenceii in Oth^irs: Vory lo\i - Vory high. 

19. Lnterfjst in Loiirningj Rslativ.^l^^ dor^^iant - Very active* 

20. Independence: Very little - A groat deal. 

21. Vision of the Future: Thinx nainlv cf the present - Often try 
to envision and plan for the future. <. - 

Keasuros on the tiiird dependent variiible of the ovaluatio}^ studyt 
opinion concerning the imr.aot of the Co.-::iuuication Skills Workshop on 
the life and work of stuff ni;d pupils in tho oxoorimontal Gch;:)ols, vjore 
obtained by means of a qu'sstionnnire crnstructed by tho evaluation team. 
Actuallyt t\*'o very similar quo itionnairos wore usod| one for staff and 
one for stud<?nt3. Tho ''Faculty Qaostionn^ire" contains 15 items; the 
"Student Questionnaire! 12 ito:as. On both quc5tionnairos, each iten 
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describes a change in the morale, oiuotlonal clinate, or intt^rpors mal 
rela clone among faculty and studont:3 ir the school and roqaires the re- 
spondant to indicate his impression of tho Anount of such change in one 
of three response categories i 1) A let* 2) 3orae# 3) A little or none» 
The two questionnaires vere distri.butod and collected about two veeka after 
the final waeting of the vjorkshop* Tiie resporr7«s of both faculty and 
students were anoxjyraoutJi being idontiried only by the narjo of the r,ohool» 

A copy of each of tho instru'nent^ used iii the evaluation stiidyy the 
Gordon ur\'^oy of Intoi-porsonal Values tho Blansfield and Idppitt 2 
"Personal Gro^rth Inventory," the "Facolty Questionnaire," and the "Student 
Questionnaire," are included in the App^ndlic to this report* 

The Population Studied In tho Valuation 

The subjects of the evaluation study v:ero the faculty and students 
of two ex;j3riiaental high schools, i-tLramonte and Pacifica, and the students 
of tho control high school, Campollnda, 

Table 1, following, presents data describing the school affillotion 
and job clas^if icaticn of participants in the v?orkshop. Fron this talkie, 
it will be seen that 80% of the istaZf of the two a:ipari'P.ont;Tl hi'jh schools 
v/ere enrolled in thu workshop; 74% of the staff of Mira^nonte an'i BS% of 
the staff of Pacifica. It will also be seen that 76% of: the staff of the 
two experi*:iental :ii:j]i e^choois coMiplatrsd the v/orl-ishvopj 70% of the staff of 
Miraroonte and 83% of tho stiff of Pacifica. 

Table 2, follov/ing, prison ts bindata on the 100 participants w^io coth- 
pleted the workshop. (riote that th^^ figures reported in this table indicate 
percentages as woll a3 numbGrs.) 

1'able 3, following, prcrsonts the nuiibvirs of studont« in thn oMi'S^ri- 
mental and control groups who were tested with the Gordon 'V^^arvay of 
Interpersonal Valaas." These students were n ranlcri 3/r:iplo clrawT; fron 
all grades, nine through twelve^ o£ the two o:i:pcrir.iGntr;l Viigh school*!, 
'■^irainonte and raciliica, and the control hiyi; school, Caiipclinda. 
however, that the* saraplo of students tested at tho oontrol hi^jh school, 
Carapolinda, wore not pre-testeJ with the ^17, 
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Table 1 > iluMb^r and ? ^rcont ico n'r vlnY'\<^]M'> rarticlnnnts in Trench ??r:hnr>l 
uu'J ill TDnch Job C.la<5s L*:.iC'"* tion. 



Miraraonte Iflqh School 
Admin i s tr a tor 3 ( 4 ) 
Counselors (-1) 
Teachers (55) 
Other Staff J^) 
Total (72) 



2^ 

4 
4 

43 

2 

53 



100 
100 
78 
22 
74 



i I 
0 

1 

2 

2. — 

3 4 



4 

3 

2 
■^0 



1 
100 

75 

75 

70 



Paclfisa High Sciicol 
Administrators (4) 
Counselors (4) 
Teachers (42) 
Other £Ls.ff (9) 
Total (59) 



3 

39 
G 



100 
75 

92 
70 

83 



0 
0 
3 
0 



4 
3 

36 

49 



100 
75 

n6 

70 
J?3 



Both Sclioola 

AdiuinisUrnl-org (f?) 
Counselors (b) 
"Tenchprs • (97) 
Other Staff ( 18) 
Total (131) 



0 
7 

02 
M 

103 



100 
07 

35 
47 
UO 



0 

1 

5 

6 



8 
6 
77 

n 

99* 



100 
75 
BO 
43 
7G 



*One counselor I not a incimber of the st.r.Cr at oitV.or :,c'.-.ool, onvolllc l 
and coinpieteu Uio worksliup, wrir-.jing *:hG toLal of participants '.''.o 
completed the '.vrorkshop to 100, 
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Sox # and % 

VJonen 44 

21 - 30 27 

31 -40 29 

41-50 34 

51 and over ^ 10 

C 1 a r> .-l ■ f .1 c g t i on 

Adminir:trator 8 

Counselor 7 

Teacher 77 

Other Staff 8 

Ecl ucation 

Le5f5s than RA 3 

BA B 

BA plus 30 - 100 unitrs 75 

MA 14 



1 - 5 ' „ 8 

6 - 10 27 

11 - 15 25 

16 - 20 17 

21 and over ^ 10 

Marital Status; 

Single . * f 16 

r^'irrioc!-. 74 

Dtvprcr.ul or V7iclo»a^d .10 



2 79 



Tablo 3« Nambf*rs of ^^-^^'^^^^'^-^ J^^^ tho ??xnorimant;^T and Control ^chool'^i 
Testi'.iu ^vith th*-: Gordon ''s^irvov r^f. Tntr*r^'=^?:sonal Values." 



Miramohto High School 66 60 

Pacifica High School 59 30 

Ct-^mpolinda Hirjh School ^ 01 

Total . 125 171 



Analysis of T n -horne r son 1 V.^luo'S ??rof ila:; 



Gordon's •VS^urvey of Interpernonal Values" (SIV) vras administen^d 
as a pre-t.er;t and a post— toni: to tb^:^ faculty and a r,ej?.plo of the students 
in the tvro exporinontal high schools; Mlr.inont:''> and T>acif5.c.i, and as a 
post-test to a sampli^ of.> tho ntndonts in tho control high i^chool/ Campolinda, 
Vhe results of testinq tho subjoctn in th*? c::nerinontal qrouos is r^^ported 
in Table 4, v/hich indicc^tos tho "intGrnersonal valuor? profiles" (m?^.3n score 
vectors on 1*h.o. STV) .^.nd t.h'>. 9;tandard dovin.tionf=; in thf^.sc* Rcoir^n for oach 
experimontal nroup at - c^ach tor^t a:3ninintrotlon. Tn Tr-^-blo 4, ^^ach of the 
eight intcrnerr>onal valvxT^n nrofilen in idantifiod by n throo-dirrlt nonber/ 
in iN^hich th^ firr^t digit identifies tho lov;>l of tho firot factor (te.?t 
administration: 1 - pro-tent; 2 - pcrjt-test) ; the r^econd diqit identifies 
the level of th.e f^ocond .factor (.school: 1 - THraront'^; 2 - Pacifion.) ; and 
the third d.igit identifies the level of the third, f.ictor (statu?: T faculty; 
2 - studontn) • . 

Differences b'i^twcen nnd anonq the "interne^r^onril values profiles" 
(mean, score vectors on the SIV) reported in Tablo. 4 v;ere tested for 
statistical r>ignif ic=inco by rf\ult3varia!*.e analyf.'jii^ of variance, Thi 
analyr>is v'a'? perfor^ned on the CDC coiuputer at the University of 

California at norkcley Co'nputer Center, .u^j-i.ng tViO CMiT?' Prof^rarn of uni- 
variate and multivariate analysis of variance^ covariance and regrejssion, 
which v/ar- adapted fron^ tVie :rcjr>MT)L Program vritten by Pr. Jor<^niy P. Fi.nn 
of the bepartn^ent of :=;ducat].ona.l P:.?ychology , State tTnivers5 ty of Nov York 
at Buffalo. Th"? ro!*;\)lt:T of: tho^fi coi-^parisons are reported in "^^bles r» 
through 17, 
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The first najor hypothesis of the evaluation study concerns the "gains* 
in "interpersonal values profiles" (mean score vectors on the SIV) achieved 
by the workshop participants in the two experimental groups between the pre- 
test and the post-test • Therefore, the first conparison of the profiles 
reported in Table 4 is between the four pre-tcst and the four post-test mean 
score vectors; i.e.# betvreen vectors 111, 112, 121 and 122 compared with 
vectors 211, 212, 221, and 222. The results of the over-all comparison of 
pre-test and post-test profiles is reported in T'->ble 5, below. 

Table 5 t Analysis of Variance Table for the Connarison of Ml Pre-Tnst and 
Post-Tost Mean Score Voctorn on tha SIV . 

Scale Univariate F-Ratio Probnbility Losfj Than 

Support .01 .9949 

Conformity 1 . 68 . 1960 

Recognition »01 .9927 

Independence 3.06 .0809 

Benevolence .80 .3728 

Leadership .61 .4351 

Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Score Voctorst 
^6,382 ° .9116, with a probability less than .4RG4« 

Table 5 indicates that none of the differences between the four pre-test 
and the four post-test "interpersonal values profiles" is statistically 
significant at or beyond the .05 level of probability of a Type I error, 
the level at whicli the test of this hypothesifs was controlled. 

The second comparison of the profiles reported in Table 4 is betv^een 
the two faculty pre-test mean score vectors and the two faculty post-test 
mean score vectors? i.e., between vectors 111 and 121 compared v?ith 211 and 
221. The results of this comparison are reported in Table 6, below. 

Table 6. ftnaly^is of Variance Table for the Comparison of Faculty Pro-Test 
and Post-Test Moan Score Vectors on the SIV . 

Scale Univariate F-Patio Prob.^bilr.ty loss than 

Supoort .25 .6180 

Conformity ,00 .7766 

Recognition •IS .6679 

Independence 2.78 .0972 

Benevolence .91 .3424 

Leadership .02 .3939 

Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Score Vectors: 
^6,173 " with a probability l€.^Sfl than .5817. 
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Table 6 indicates that the difference between the faculty pre-test and 
post-test nean score vectors on the SIV is not statistically significant at 
or beyond the .05 level of j^robability of a Type I error, the level at which 
the test of this jiypothosis was controlled. 

The third comparison of "interpersonal values profiles" reported in 
Table 4 is between the tvro student pre-test and the two student post-test 
mean score vectorsi i.e., botween vc^ctors 112 and 122 compared with vectors 
212 and 222. The results of this comparison are reported in Table 7, below. 

Table 7 . Analy;=;ig; of VarlrincQ Tabl^? for the Co^r^-'^rison of ^t\3dftnt Pro-Tf^ st 
and Post--Test Mean Score Vectors on the SIV» 



Scale Univariate F-Ratio Probability Less Than 

Support .28 .5965 

Conformity 2.14 .1446 

Recognition #20 .6552 

Independence .58 .4485 

Benevolence •ll .7424 

Leadership 1.78 .1841 

Multivariate x'est of Equality of Mean Score Vectorss 
Fg 208 " •7312, with a probability less than .6250. 

Table 7 ind^.catcs that thp differenca between the student pre-test and 
post-test mean scoie vectors on the SIV is not statistically significant a*, 
or beyond the .05 level ol' probability of a Type I error # the level at which 
the test of this hypothesis was controlled. 



Ftirthsr comparisons between pre-test and post-test "interpersonal 
values profiles" \^3ro inadc to find statistically significant differoncesi 
or "gains," for ons or the other of the two experimental high schools, or 
for either faculty or students within these schools. In all of these 
comparisons, o nly onf^ ntatlc;tica11v yncTrii^icant 'Ij^ferencey or "gain" , 
was found . That between the nre-tent anH pnst'-tost profiles of the students 
at Pacifica High School. The results of this coiuparison are reported in 
Table 8, below: 

Ifr)?,^? ;!laaImlg,-i;i!LjLg^ Tfihl^-l^;:^ th^ Co3T?a?:ison of, pro-Test ayia 

P"rrt.-Tf!lr^^ ^-^^^^ ^Qpy^ Vectorc on the SY,V for gtudenta of Pacifica 
<;chool. 

Scale Univariate F-Ratio Probabllitv Less Than 



Support 7.55 .0074 

Conformity .39 .5333 

Recognition .78 .3807 

Independence .38 .5407 

Benevolence #53 .4672 

Leadership 8.27 .0051 

Q Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Hcore Vectorsi 

ER^C ^6,82 *" 2*2619, with a probability loss than .0454, 
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Table S indicates that the difference between the pre--test and post^te^t 
"interpersonal valuas profiles" of the students at Pac:liica Hiqh School is 
statistically significant boyond the .OB level of probability of a Type I 
error ^ the level at which the test for this liypothesis V7as controlled. It 
indicates further that this difference is due to differences between these 
students* mean scores on two scales^ Support and Leadership^ vrhich were 
statistically significant beyond the .01 level of probability of a Type I 
error ^ the level at \>?hich this sub-hypothesis test was controlled. From 
this result^ it iolloi^B that tho decrease of 2.76 in their mean score on 
the Support scale and the incrf^anf! of 3,17 in their moan score on the 
.Leadership scale account for the "qain" achieved by Pacifica High 5?c}k>o1 
students hotvreen the pre-test and the post-test with the SIV. This "gain" 
can bs interpreted to reflect a chang?> in these students^' "intorporsonal 
values profile" from a preference for (in the terms by which Gordon defines 
the Support and Leadership scales) "being treated with understanding # 
receiving encouragement from other people # being treated with kindness and 
consideration" to a preference for "being in charge of other p-Jople# having 
authority over others^ being in a :josition of leadership and power." Since 
neither the pre-test mean score nor the post-test mean score on these tv;o 
scales was an extreme score (that is^ above the 75th percentile* or below 
the 25th percentile in the table of national norms for high school students' 
mean scores on the SIV) , which vzould have indicated the possibility of 
inter- or intra-per3onal conflicts between the values a^sesssad by these two 
scales 9 j.t is not possible to say how meaningful this statistically signifi- 
cant difference betv/cen these students' pre-test and post-test profiles 
actually is. 

Implicit ia the first major hypothesis of the evaluation study is the 
assumption that^ because the two experimental schools^ Miramonte High School 
and Pacifica High School, serve school populations which differ significantly 
in socio-economic status (Miranonte, hicjh SKSj Pcicifica, low SES) , it is 
reasonable to expect a significant difference in the "gain" achieved by the 
faculty and students of the two schools. That is^ it is reasonable to expect 
that the Coumiunications Skills Workshop might have had a differential effect 
upon the fa::ulty and students of the two e>:perimental schools that vrould be 
observable in a comparison of their pre-test and post- test "interpersonal 
values profiles" and attributable to the difference in their socio-economic 
status. Therefore, appropriate comparisons wxf* madf» b^twoen the eight 
mean score vectors on the STV mnorted in Table 4 to look for 5?t-atlstical3y 
significant diffv^rences betwf*en nchoolsy i.e./ between the faculty and 
students of Miramonte and the fr^culty and students of Pacifica. The results 
of this over-all cnmparison betv.'een schools (vectors 111^ 112) 211 and 212 
compared with vectors 3 21, 122; 221 and 222) are reported in Table 9^ follo\?ingo 
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Table 9 > Analy.^drj of Vcirianco Tahlo for t;ho Coiunarason of. ^Tijramonte Faculty 
and SLu i^.^ints-j y\f-irir , scora Vccr.or s wi t?i Paciificci Faculty arul Stvulcr^ts 
Moan SJooro VCiCto?;:-; on tho s;tv» 



Scale 



Univariate P--n;\tio 



Probability Losn Than 



Conformity 
Recognition 
Independence 
Benevolence 
Leader 55hip 



Support 



21o70 
27.02 
• 34 

LOG 

4*86 



.0001 
.0001 
.5G22 
c3046 
.0038 
,0282 



Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Score Vectors: 
^G#382 8»6785, V7ith a probability less than .0001. 



Table 9 indicates that, on both the pre-test and the post-test, there 
are statistically significant differences between the "interpG;:sonal valuers 
i:)rof iles" of faculty and students at Mirarnonte and those of faculty and 
students at Pacifica at or beyond the .05 level of probability of a Type I 
error, the level at v/hich the test of . this hypothesis \7as controlled. These 
differences are seen, in Table 9, to bG due to differences between these 
groups' Tnean scores on 'three scales, Support, Conformity ^ and Benevolence , 
vrhich are statistically significant beyond the .Ol level of proba^-jility of 
a Type I error, the level at which the tests of these sub-hypotheses were 
controlled ♦ 

More specific two-way comparisons/ of "interpersonal values profiler," 
were made in order to find more specifically meaningful differences between 
the mean score vectors of Mircin^.onte fctculty and students and those of 
Pacifica faculty and students. Those comparisons revealed that the difference 
betV7oen the tCTO experinioutal hi^jh snhooJ.5; v;as due to differerces in the 
profiles of the students , not to differences betwt>en the profiles of the 
faculty. That is, no statistically significant diffarencef5 were found, 
either on the pre— test or on tlie post— test, botwoeji the "iTi(:oi"p':?r5onal 
values profiles'* of the faculty at Mirrinont*-> €ind those of t:he faculty at 
Pacifica* Betvreen the profiles of Mirair.onte students and those of Pacifica 
students, however, statistiJjally ^ignif icrnnt differences were 1'onnd in 
comparing both pre-test and post-tost mean score vectors. 

Table 10^ following, reports the results of corar^aring the pre-test 
mean ycore vectors of Mirarnonte Hgh School students with those of Pacifica 
High School students; Ke., vectox^f^ 112 and 122. 
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Table 10. Analy.nin of Variance T^j.W.e for tho. Co^p^iv.on of Miramonho and 



Pacific?, ntvidrjntc' Pro-Tost Mo;^n f^core Voctorr, on tVio ?:iV, 



Scale 



Support 

Conformity 

Rocognition 

IndepGndnnce 

Benevolence 

Leadernhip 



Univariato F-Rr?^tlo 
3.27 

I5.no 

.S9 
1»11 
9.27 

.33 



rrohabilitv heBs\ Vhcin 

.0731 
.0002 

• 2936 
.0029 
.5G96 



Multivariate Test of Eq- ality of Mean Score Vectors: 
^6,118 " 4. 4137 r with a probability less than .0005* 

Table 10 indicates that thf^j prc^-teftt "interpersonal valuer, profile" 
of Miranionte students is significantly different from that of Pficifica 
students well beyond the .05 level of probability of a Type I error, the 
levol at v3iic2i this terjt was controlled. It indicates further that this 
difference is due to differenoer; betv/een mean scores on tvro 'SC?,lct5^ 
Conformity and Benevolencef which ar.e statistically significant v;ell 
beyond the .01 level of probability of a Type I error, the lev<:il at which 
the tectn of these nub^-hypotheses were controlled. 

Table 11, below, reports the results of cor^paring the post-test raean 
scor9 vectors of Miramonte High School students v/ith those of Pacifica 
High School students; i.e. of comparing vectors 212 and 222. 

Table 11 . Analysis of \^ariance Talkie for the Cor"par ison of MircMm o nte and 
Pacifica v^tudonts' Post-Test Mean Score Vectors on the SIV. 



Scale 

Support 

Conformity 

Recognition 

Indenendence 

Benevolence 

Leadership 



Univa r xate F -P.atio 

1G.39 
7.97 

.01 

.36 
19.42 
17 . 62 



Pro}^,biJ.itY;^ Less Than 



.00.01 
.0054 
.9832 

.5511 
.0001 
.0001 



Multivariate T^st of Kquality of Mean Score Vectors: 
^6#llU 7«8799tf with a probability loss's than .0001* 

Table 11 indicates that thf-i po.st-test "interpersonal values pi-ofile" 
of Mirajnonte students is also r.igniificantly different from that of Pacifica 
students v/ell beyond the .05 level of probability of a Typc) I erx-orr the 
level at v;hich the test of this hypothesis was controlled. It indicates 
further that this difference is du'> to the differences betv^ecn mean scores 
on four scales, Support, Conforuitty, Benevolence and Leadership, which are 
statistically significant v/ell beyond the .01 levol of a T\^je I error, the 
level at which these tests of sub-hypotheses were controlled. 
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From the rrynultn reported in Tahlo.'S 10 and II, it follow54 that, prioi- 
to the Coiunjunlcatlons Skillfj Workshop, the st\idenl*.H at Mlramonto High 
School diffnrGrl from those at Paciflcc*. in their "interpersonal values" in 
that (in the language in wh^ch the ^^IV noalejj are designat<p?d and definnd) 
their mean score on the Conformity scale is 4,03 points lower, indicating 
a lower preference for "doing what is socially correct, followintj regula- 
tiouG closely/ doing what is accepted and proper, being a conformist," and 
their mean score on the nenevolencu scale ir^ 2.96 points higher, indicating 
a greater preference for ''doing thlngn for other people, sharing with others, 
helping the unfortunate^ and being generoufj," Prom th^fse results it follows 
also that, r;uhr:cqucnt to the Com^riunicat j.ons Skills Workshof^, tJie stucents 
.at Miramonte differed even more widely from those at Pacifica in their 
"interpersonal values." The Miraraonte PtsKlents' mean scoro on the Corifortnity 
scale is now 6.20 points lov;er and their mean score on the Bentivolence scale 
is nov; 3.00 points higher than the Pacifica students' mean scores. Further- 
raore, the Mirainonte students' mean score on the Supi:>ort scale is now 5.22 
points higher, indicating their greater preference for "being treated w*ith 
understanding, receiving encourageuent from other people, being treated with 
understanding, kindness and consideration," and their mean score on the 
Leadership scale is now 2.66 pointa lov/cr, indicating their lovrer preference 
for "being in charge of otliors/ halving authority over others^ ]-)cing in a 
position of leadership and pov;er*" These results can be interpreted to 
tnean that the impact of the Communications Skills Vvorkshop uv>ou the students 
in the tv/o exper ir.iental high schools was differential and that it tended to 
increase t!ie differences between the two student populations^ in the direc- 
tions in which they were already significantly different. As will be seen 
shortly, the increased difference between t}ie two experimental groups of 
students. is related to clumges in the relationships between the "interper- 
sonal values" of faculty and thoso of ntiirlents hf^twpen the nre-test. and the 
post-te,st of the SIV, particularly in Mirnmonte High School. 

The third hypothesis of tlio evaluation study, regarding the congru^'^ncR 
of faculty and student "interpersonal values profiles" within the experiraental 
high schools, assumes that one effect of the faculty's participation in the 
Corni.uiiiicationn Skills Wcrkahop could bo improved coi.iiTmnicaiiions betv/son 
faculty and students^ auch tliat the differenceis betv/een their respective 
profiles would be* diminished and greater congruence betweeji thtivo be evident 
in a comparirjon of the post='toGt moan f^aore vectors. To tc.^.t this hypothesis, 
appropriate conin.Tcrigons v?ere i^uule between the eight Tnocm score vectors 
reported in Tabl«? 4 in order to look for .statistically significant differ- 
ences between faculty and student profiles vJithin tl^e experimental high 
schools. The results of the over-ail comparison of profile?j ol' experimental 
school faculty with these of experimental school students are reported in 
Table 12, folio\«jing. 
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H'^udon'^ Mf?r*.r Score Voc^ors on ^ro- rin^t ^Cjiz-TGSt th*? .^IVt 



Support 

ConfomitY 

Rt^ccKjnition 

IndGpondonce 

Bonavolonco 

Loadorship 



— 

3.19 I 
7.71 / 
3.42 / 
8.3f) 
1.61 
.63 



Probahi l.ity T.^^r^ s rhan 

.0750 
.0053 
.0651 
.0041 
.2055 
.4234 



Multivariate Tost of Equality of Mean Score Vectors: 

Fr. 3.1843, v/lth a probability of less than .0047. 

^,382 ' ' ^ 

Table 12 indicatos that, in both the pro-test and the post-tGst, 
there was a 5?>tatistioally significant difforRnce betv?een the 
"interpersonal values profiles" of faculty and those of students in tho 
two »3xperinental high s-;chool3| and that this difference is due to' differ- 
ences betv/een their mean scores on two scales, Conformity and T.ndopcndencer 
which are statistically significant beyond the .01 level o! prohabilicy of 
a Typo X error, the level at v^hich the tests of these sub-hypotheses \;ere 
controlled. 

More specific two-way comparisons of faculty and student profile? 
v/ere made in order to find more specifically --neaningful di::ferences 
between them and test the h^^pothesis that these dif f er^^nces divainished 
on the post-test. These cornparlsons revealed that the differences between 
faculty and student profiles v?ere due to differences in only one of the 
experimental high schools: Miramonte. No statistically significant 
differences w^re found betvzeen the faculty profiles and the student pro- 
files in Paclfica High School, neitlier on the pre-t':.5t nor on the post-test. 
The results of comparing the pre-test profiles of faculty and students at 
Miramont High School are reported in Table 13, below. 

Table 13. Ana 1 vs i s _ ^of Vari?tnce T able for th .^_ OomnEvrison^f Miranonte 

^''^^■^.-^■^Y,.,^?.^''^. ,^!-;!4v?i^ ? ^,,,.'l'-:, ^'^ Score Vect ors on the -'''^'^'' 7^,.^,'^.,^^-7.y » 

Scale Univariate F-'5^atio ?robabllitv' r.oss Than 



Support 

Conformity 

Recognition 

Independence 

Benevolence 

Leadership 



.49 
7.97 
3,82 
5.51 
5.03 

.01 



.4869 
,0056 
.0530 
.0206 
.0268 
.9105 



Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Score Vectors: 
Pg j^j^g « 2.3466, with a probability less than .0354. 
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betwceri the nlifiryjarf.o:u"il valup.s nrof^ Ips" of M i r;iuujnt i-^* r/u^uH.y fnnri 
studrsnts v/as s hatistically fiignlf icanV beyond the ,05 level of probability 
oH a Tyne I oz^cor^ tlie level at which thr* ff^^t oi: this hynothn^i r; waps 
controlled. It alr^o indicates that tliis cUf foronce was duo mainly .to 
the difference bets/eon faculty and student mean scoxres on the Confornity 
scale , which was statistically r;ignificant beyond the ,01 level of prob- 
ability a Type I error, the Jovcl at which tlie test of this hypothesis 
v;as controlled. 

Table 14 ^ belovr^ ret^orts the results of comparing the t-)05;t--teRt 
profiles of Mirardonte faculty and students; i.e., VGctors 211 and 212,, 

T^a bl o ^ 14 . Ari^^ily^i ^v._o f Vj^^ i^ JJ*^^-_^ .^gjL ^- ^^ ^ ^9^' ^'"*^ "^^''^^ ^V__^^ ''-^^S-iiSil^S. 

F aculty an d^ St udents' JiOcin Sc OTe yector5 i on the ?onl'*-To5t r>TV . 

Scale Uni\yarirte F*-Uatio Probabilj'ty Los.? Than 

Support .4245 

Conformity 9.25 .0031 

Kecocjnition . 10 . .7532 

Independence .97 .3266 

Bonevclence 1.^7 .2279 

Loaders.hip - .25 . .6187 



?-}ultivariate Test of Equality of Mean Hcore Vector£5: 
^6%90 ~ 1»79C2, vrith a probability less than .1088, 

Table 14 indicates that, on the post-test of the SIV^ the difference 
betv/ecn the "interpersonal values -profiles;" of Miramont« faculty and Rfciidents 
was not statis-bically significant at or beyond the .05 level of probability 
of a Type I error, tlie level at which the test of this hypoth^^'-Tis w^^i?? con- 
trolled. It indicates further that the only difference between the two 
profiles that wan statistically significant at the ,01 level of probability 
of ^. ''fype I error was thv.t betv.'een iTiean scc>res on the Conformity scale < 
Thi^: dif f er<='nc»T' v?/?js even ore-'^t^'^r on t e por.t-te^t than i.t v:as on the ia*c— test^ 
the difference on the post-test being 3oS3 points; that on thr» nrn-toMt, 
3.02 pointSr From this result, it followr^ that the difference hc^tw<^en the. 
Mir.Viiionte faculty's "interpersonal values profiles" and thosp. of thp Mira- 
monte rstudents did, in fact, diminish between the pre-* test and the post-test, 
particularly ori the Conformity, Independence and Benevolence scales. But 
this finding c.anr.ot be interpreted to mean that all of the *nasis for Intr-^r- 
personal conflict between faculty and students due to differences in their 
interpori^onal values, particularly the preferences for beincf conformist, 
were eliminated by the teachers' participation in the Corr,inunications Skills 
Workshop. Even the profiles of Miramonte faculty and students are more 
nearly congruent on the post-test than they were on the pre-test, their 
wean scores on the Conformity scale vrere even farther apart on the post-test. 
That is, the Miramonte st\idants' mefm score on the Conformity scale, which 
was already ex treiTioly low on the pre-test {by national norms for high school 
studenti.>) , Was even lov/er on the poi>t-test and differed even more qreatly 
from the faculty's n;ean score on thir? .ncale. 
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R a r 3 i er in iihi r> r f-^ n( n t csf <- h f » f • v ri 1 1 1 a ^* 1 n 1 1 ^ 1 1,*; y { f- j v»;^ r nor \: >=..i i; i^.;^ t 
statistically {;io!ri f icnnt (11 f f(^rf»ncf>« wf^r^ fo»i.nil V)ohwr»rvi>. i-hf^ " i ni:orporsonal 
Vc\luos lirofiloj?" ol: th<=^ students in NJiramonUe High School and those of the 
students in Pacifica llicjh School f both on 1-hf> prel-test nn.^J on f-V.#--> nncif-t-e«^t 
of the SIV. The SIV v/ar. a<lminir.tored as a post-test not only to a samole 
of students in the tv/o experimental high schools but also to a sample of 
students at Campolindai^ the control high school. The results of this testing 
are roportod in Ta})le 15, followincj, which presents the mean scores and 
standard deviations of students in the two experimental high scliool and in 
the control high school. ♦ 



Table 15. Mean Scores au'I 


Standard 


Dovin tionr- 


of 


Students 


in Two T: 


Ixperirnent 


cuid ,One 


Control 


G^rOUOS Or 


1 the Po.st*-' 


Te<-5t 


: of th<i 






Scale 


Miramonte US 
(N « GO) 


Pacifica HS 
(N 30) 


Cacnpolinda HS 
(N ^ 81) 




Mean. 




Mean 




S.D. 


Me an 




Support 


19.50 


3.63 


14. GO 




5.08 


18.58 


4.55 


Confonnity 


6.17 


4.49 


12.37 




6.07 


9.31 


5.07 


Recognition 


11.55 


4.83 


10.30 




4o51 


10.32 


4.56 


Independence 


21.35 


D.72 


21 • 33 




6«75 


20.58 


5.69 


Benevolence 


18.47 


5.75 


15.47 




3 . 86 


20,23 


5.02 


Leadership 


12.07 


5.fi3 


15,73 




4.62 


31.10 


4.82 



The "intorper.sonal values profile" of oacli ol: the exptu-imental hlqh 
schools v;a.s corapared v/itli that of the control liig-.j {rchool to look for 
statistically .sirfnif icant differencos in the intcrpeirsonal values of the 
t}ir5G qy:o\jps of stnd^^at!?. The cefTV\lt«= of co'^naring the. profile of ?Uranonte 
students w:.th that of Camoolinda students on the post-t<^st of tht-^ DTV rire 
reported in Tablo 16 ^ below. 

TaV)ln 16 . ^T l f ^ -^Sl ; ]- ^^--}Jfir^^!!l^l^JJ^r*^?2;^ 1^SJ!E^'h'!i^J?S^J''^ p'^^^ '^^^.' y.'^^m^g. ^?r! il 
Ca:nnolinda Studeritn' riiian Scorn Vootors on tho, Post^-Test of SIV. 



Scale 



TTniv^ri;iJ:e P-Rat5.o 



Probahl li I'-.v Less Than 



Sup))ort 

Cqnfornity 

Recognition 

IndopendencG 

Benevolence 

Leader53liip 



8.36, 
23.38 
2.75 
1.27 
.40 
.12 



. 0244 
.0001 
.0990 
.2609 
.5304 
.7314 




Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Score Vectors: 
^6^163 5.4009, with a probability less than oOOOl. 
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The ropults of comparing the "in+ieroprr^onal valuRR profile" of 
Paciiiud lHqn St.:huOj. ^i:uu«nty vvj.i.li l'ha». oJ. CajupoJ jj wia niah School ataUents 
on the post-Uesit cL Liitr SIV aro i'^-ii^oj: Lt^u in Table 17^ l.olow. 

Table 17 > ATlc\l y^i^^; o f Vari anc e Tnbl Q t:o r nhc Cornrtari fion of Pac.ll-jca and 

Sccile Un ivar ia t G ^ t i o Probabili t y Lobs Than 

Support . .0001 

Conformity 7.y7 •0054 

Recognition " .04 • 9(332 

IndepenuGnce .36 »5511 

Benevolence 19.52 • ,0001 

Leadership 17.62 •COOl- 

Multivariate Test of Ecrualitiy of r^Iean Score Vectors: 
1C3 7.8789/ with a probability less than ,0001. 

Tables 16 and 17 indicate that both the Miramonce and the Pacifica 
nigh School fstudents' "interpersonal vaXuojs profile.^" ciifff-r significantly 
from the Ca:npolinda High School stiidonts' profile on the i->05it-'to8t of the 

, SIV, beyond tha .05 level of probability of a T\npe 1 fjrror, the level at 
which the test of this h^'pothr^sis wa?5 contx'olled* l"nf?pection of Table 16 
reveals that the cliff eronce botv^een the Miran-onte students' profile and 
the Canpolinda Gtviclonts* profile in due ontiroly to the difference betvreen 

'their mean scores on the Conformity ncalo, \Thich iPv ntatistically signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level of orcbability of a Type 1 error, the level at 
v;hich the test^ of these sub-hypotheses vjere controlled. Inspection of 
Table 17 reve-./.s that the difference between the Pacifica students' profile 
and the Catnpollnda ntudentn' nrofiler, la due to differences betvreen their 
mean scores on four of the f.^ix ncale^jr .Support f Confon^sity, Benevolence and 
Leadership^ all of v;hich are r>hatistically Gicmificant beyond the .61 level 
of probability of of Tyne T error, the lc.vel at which the tests of these 
sub-hypotheses v;ere controlled. Furtheri;ioro, coiTiparii^on of Table 17 v;ith 
Table 9 reveals that the Pacifica student*:;* profile on the post- test of 
the SIV differs fsrom the Campolinda fstiidnnts* profile in the sajne .way and 
almost to the same exteni- as it differs from the Mirainc»nte students* profile 
on the saiue test? namely, in the in.ean scores on the Sup^oort, Confomity, 
Benevolence and Leadership scales. Since the Mirciirionte students;' profile 
did not chanqe sigriif icaiitlv between tjie px^e-Lest and tho po£3t-t:est of the 
SIV, and whereas the Pacifica stiidentK* .profile did cV^ange significantly 
between the two test administrations, particularly in the mean scores on 
the Support and Leadership scales, it ci})peai:9 that the principal impact of 
the Coyriiunications ^Skills workshop upon c-tudents in th*=! two exr-erimental 
higVi schools v/as to effect a significant change in the interpersonal values 
of Pacifica students in the dimensions that Gordon designates and defines 
as Support and Leadership, ' That is, one effect of the Pacifica faculty's 
par'ticipation in the workshop seeims to be a docrsase in their students' 
preference for "Support" and ^^u increase in their preference for "Leadership." 
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Analysis of Personal Growth Profiles 



Blansfield and Lippitt^s "Personal Growth Inventory" was adralnistered 
as a pre-tGGt and] as a post-test to the faculty of the two experimental 
high schools, Mirarnonte and Pacifica^ to assess changes in their attitudes 
associated with their participafen in the Communications Skills Workshop. 
The results of this testing are reported in Table 18, below, which indi- 
cates the niean score and rstandard deviation for the experimental group of 
faculty o:a each of the scales of the "Personal Grov;th Inventorya" (PGI) • 



Table 18 # Mean Sc ores and Sta ndard Devi at ions for the Experimental Group 





Ol, }: cxv^KAXL-y Uli UJIU L I. G^ieSu c 




j. e s t- 


or T-iie iAiJL . 






Scale J 


i're— J. e 


s t. 


Post* 


'"Test 






Mean 


O 1 J • 






1 








7 (17 


1 07 


2. 


Self-Esteera 


5.S6 


1.36 


6.62 


1.28 


3. 


Courage to Fail 


4.93 


1.83 


5.75 ' 


1.54 


4. 




6. 05 


1,63 


6.93 


1. 24 


c 

• 


Accc^pting Love 


6.00 


lof.l 


6«74 


1.28 


6. 


Openncsn 


5.30 


1.97 


6.12 


1.58 


7. 


Peace of Hind 


5.64 


1.62 


6.29 


. 1.50 


0. 


Tendetncy to Trust Others 


5.91 


1.70 


6.56 


1.32 


9. 


Tjevril of , .Aspiration 


6.40 


1.53 


6.97 


1.26 


10. 


Phyfjical Energy 


6.33 


1*6G 


6.75 


1.50 


11. 


Versatility 


6.06 


lo45 


. 6.60 


1.23 


12. 


I nnova t i ven e s s 


5.68 


1.51 


6.23 


1.30 


13. 


Expres.<;;ing Anger 


5.05 


1.91 


5,22 


1.70 


14. 


Receiving Hostility 


4.62 


1.56 


5.23 


1.46 


15. 


Clarity in Expressing Thoughts 


5.35 


1.61 


■ GoOl 


1.53 


16. 


Ability to. Listen in an Alert 












and Understanding V/ay - 


5.93 


1.67 


6.60 


1.33 


17. 


Reactions to COToirients About o.r 












Evaluations of .My Behavior 


6.33 


1.37 


6.63 


1.31 


18. 


Tolerance of Differences in Others 


6.26 


1.46 


6.92 


1.15 


19. 


Interest in Learning 


6.83 


1.67 


6 . 86 


1.32 


20. 


Independence 


6.38 


1.31 


7.25 


1.21 


21. 


Vision of the Future 


6.32 


1.64 


6.93 


1.39 




The second major hypothesis of the 


evaluation 


study 


concerns the 


expected 



"ga^n" in the mean scores of the experimental group of faculty betv^een the 
pre~test and the post-test of the PGI. Therefore f the pre-test and post-test 
perfoonal grov;th profiles (mean score vectors; were compared to look for 
stcttistically significant changes, or "gains," over-all and on particular 
scales. The results of this comparison arc reported in Table -19, following. 
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Table 19, Analysis of Variance Table for the Coi^.r^arison of the Experimental 
" Group's Pre-Tent and Port-^Test rtean Score Vectorr; on the VGl. 







Univari&fco 


Probability 




Scale 


P-Ratio 


Less Than 


1. 


Self Understanding 


30.32 


. 0001 


2. 


Self-Esteem 


14.03 


.0003 


3. 


Courage to Pail 


9.04 


.0020 


4. 


Giving Love 


15.09 


.0002 


5. 


Accepting Love 


8.42 


.0042 * 


6. 


Openness 


8.65 


.0037 


7. 


Peace of Hind 


7.26 


.0078 


8. 


Tendency to Trust Others 


7.69 


. 00t>2 


9. 


Level of Aspiration 


6.92 


.0093 


10. 


Physical Energy 


2.96 


.0870 


11. 


Versatility 


6.77 


.0101 


12. 


Innovativeness 


6.47 


.0119 


13. 


Expressing Anger 


.35 


.5573 


14. 


Receiving Hostility 


7.14 


.0083 


15. 


Clarity in Expressing 'Thoughts 


7.74 


.0060 


16. 


Ability to Listen in an Alert 








.and Understanding Way 


8.13 


.0049 


17. 


Reactions to Comments About or 








Evaluations of My BGhavi6r 


2.06 


.1527 


18. 


TolsrancG of Differences in Others 


10.39 


.0016 


19. 


Interest in Learning 


4.50 


.0333 


20. 


Independence 


4.23 


.0411 


21. 


Vision of the Future 


6.86 


.0096 



Multivariate Test for Equality of Mean Score Vectors: 
F21 « 2. 2785 r with a probability less th^xn •0022. 



Table 19 indicaton that the difference between the pre-test and the 
post-test "personal growth profiles" (mean score vectors on the PGI) is 
statistically significant beyond the .05 level of probability of a Type X 
error, the level at v/hich the test for this Viypothesis was controlled. 
It indicates further that this difference due to differences betv;een 
tlie mean scores on five scales wh.ch ar« statistically significant boyond 
the .0025 level of probability of a Typo I error ^ the level at which the 
tests of these sub-hypotheses were controlled. The five scales on which 
the significant "gains" were achieved, listed in descending order, are: 

1. Self-Understanding 
4. Giving Love 

2. Self-Esteem 

18. Toleranac^^of Differences in Others 

3. Courage to Fail 
6. Openness 
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The significant "gains" -Achieved on those fivc^' scales are particularly 
relevant' to the objectives of:' the Coirjnunications Skills Vi'orksl-iop v?hich 
were sumiaarily stated in the first 'Section of this evaluation report. 

Although the second major hypothesis of the evaluation study does 
not anticipate a sicjnificanU difference between the "gains" achieved 
by the faculty of one experimental high school compared with those 
achieved by the faculty of trie other, the p^re-test and post-test "personal 
gy;owth profiles" (mean score vectors- on the PGI) of the faculties of the 
two sciiools/ M5.r.ainonte and Pacifica,i were osinipared to look for moh a 
difference. The mean scores and standard deviationfj for the tv;o experi- 
tnfintal groups of faculty on the pre-test of the PGI are reported in 
Table 20 1 below, 

Table 20 ^ Mean Scoreg and Sta ndard Deviati ons of Mlra rnonte and Pacifica 
Faculty on the Pre-'Pest of the PGI. 



Miramonte 



Gcale 



Iv Sc?lf -Understanding 

2, Self-Estee 

3, Courage to Fail 

4, Giving Love 

5, Accepting Love 

6, Cpenness 

?• Peace of Mind 

8, Tendency to Trust Others 

9, Level of Aspiration 

10, Physical Energy 

11, Versatility 

12, Innovativeness 

13, Expresfjing Anger 

14, Receiving Hostility 

15, Clarity in Expressing O.'houghts 

16, Ability to Listen in an Alert 
aj)d Understanding Way 

17, Reactions to Comments A}x>ut or 
Evaluations of My Behavior 

18, Tolerance of Differences in Others 

19, Interest in Learning 

20, Independence 

'21, Vision of the Future 



Mean 



4.97 
5c90 
6.13 
4iS8 
5.42 
5.73 
6.13 
6.13 
6.02 
5.53 
4,82 
4.33 
5.17 

6.00 

6.40 
6.10 
6.82 
6.48 
6^23 



1.21 

lo32 

i.as 

1.50 
1.51 
1.98 
1.7G 
1.74 
1.59 
1.67 
1.40 
1.45 
1.97 
1*64 
1 .Gl 

1.43 

1.42 
1.50 
1.19 

1.67 



Pacif ica' 

I^oan 

6.13 
6.P0 
4.89 
6.26 
6.02 
5.35 
5.94 
6.13 
6.74 
6.60 
6.11 
5.87 
5.36 
4.98 
5 . 57 

5.74 

6.26 
6.36 
6,85 
6.26 
6.43 



S .D. 
I 

1.30 
1.41 
1.84 
1.69 
1.75 
1.85 
1.37 
1.64 
1.41 
1.G2 
1,54 
1,57 
l.SC 
1.38 
loGl 

1.94 

1.33 
1.41 

1.47 
1.81 
1^ 



Tha racan scores and standard deviations for tha tvra experimental groups 
of faculty on tho porst-test of the PGI are reported in Table 21, follov/ing. 
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Table 21. Mean Scores and Standard _ 


Dfiviations of 


Miramonte 


and Pacifica 




J?acuitv on the Poet-Test 


of the 3:>GI. 












Hirainonte 


Pacif ica 




Scale 


Mean 


G.D. 


Mnftn 




1. 


Self-Understanding 


6.86 


.97 


7.20 


1.14 


2. 


Self-EsteeiTi 


6.38 


1.11 


6.86 


1.40 


3. 


Courage to Pail / 


5.49 


1.43 


6.03 


1.63 


4. 


Giving Love 


6,70 


1.27 


7.17 


1.18 


5. 


/vccopting Love 


6.57 


1.32 


6.91 


1.23 


6. 


Opennoss 


5.49 


1.56 


6.78 


1.33 


7. 


7?eace of. Mind 


6.24 


1.38 


6.33 


1.64 


0. 


Tendency to Trust Others 


6.51 


1.30 


6.61 


1.36 


9. 


Level of Aspiration 


6.68 


1.20 


7.28 


1.26 


10. 


Physical Energy 


6.30 


1.45 


7.22 


1.42 


11, 


Versatility 


6.43 


1.04 


6.78 


1.48 


12. 


Innovativeness 


6.03 


1.28 


6.44 


1,30 


13. 


Expressing- 7inger 


4.83 


1.54 


5.51 


1.79 


14. 


Receiving Hostility 


4.78 


1.46 


5.69 


1.33 


15. 


Clarity in Expresrdng Thoughts 


6.05 


1.29 


5.97 


1.76 


16. 


Ability to -Listen in cin Alert 








1.48 




and Understandiny V!ay 


6.65 


1,18 


6.56 


17. 


Reactions to Coiranents About or 












Evaluations of My Behavior 


6.54 


.99 


6.72 


1.58 


18. 


Tolerance o£ Difl-erencca in Others 6.70 


i.m 


7.14 


1.27 


19. 


Interest in Learning 


7.03 


1.23 


7.42 


1.18 


20. 


IndepondencQ 


6.68 


1.03 


7.06 


1.55 


21. 


Vision of the Future 


6.73 


1.37 


7.14 


1.40 



The results of comparing the "personal grov/th profiles'' (jn^aan score 
vectors on the VGl) reported in Table 20; i.e., .the pre-test j^rofiles, 
are reported in Table 22 f following • 
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Table 22 , .V.-talycio of Variance Tabic for the Con^parir.:Qn of the : Mean Score 
Vectors of Miramontc and racif:ic:a Facultv on the r*rc-']'ont of PGI. 



Scale 



Univariate 
F-Katio 



Probability 
Less Than 





Self -Understanding 


.10 


. 7505 


2 • 


Self-Esteem 


. oy 




3« 


CouratG to Fail 


. 04 


. 8J87 


4« 


Giving Love 


1. 26 


. 2652 


5. 


HCCGpting Love 


.33 


.7234 


6, 


Opennosrs 


6.68 


. 0112 


?• 


Peace of Mind 


2.77 


. 0989 


8, 


Tendency to Trust Others 


1.43 


.2346 


9. 


Level of Aspiration 


4.31 


.0403 


10. 


Physical I^lncrgy 


2.07 


.1535 


11, 


Ver^;atility 


.10 , 


.7529 


12, 


I nnova ti V one s s 


1.34 


.2505 


13, 


KKpreiising Anger 


2.18 


.1432 


14. 


Receiving Ho£3tility 


4.60 ' 


.0323 


15. 


Clarity in Expressing Thoughts 


1.69 


.1961 


16. 


Ability to Li?5ten in an Alert 








and Under rjtanding Way 


■ 1.03 


-.3009 


17. 


Reactions to Coirunents About or 








Evalucitions of My Behavior 


.29 


,5910 


18. 


Tolerance of Differences^ in Others 


.39 


.5320 


19. 


Interest in Learning 


.02 


.9939 


20. 


Tnclepandence 


.49 


.4857 


21. 


Vision of the Future 


.36 


.5500 




Multivariate Test -^f Equality of 


Mean Score Victors: 






^21^ 85 1«4648, vrith a probability less than .1128. 





Table 22 indicatef? that the difference between the Mirainonte profile 
and the Pacifica profile on the pre-test of the PGI was not statistically 
significant at or beyond the .05 level of probability of a Typo I error # 
the level at which the test of this hypothesis \vas controlled. Xt indi- 
cates further that none of the differences bi^tween the Mircvmonto ..and 
Pacifica mean scores on any of the scales of the PGI were statistically 
significant at or beyond the .0025 level of probability of a Typo I error, 
the level at %v'hich the tests of the sub-hypotheses were controlled. 

» 

The results of comparing the "personal growth profiles" (wean score 
vectors on the PGI) reported in Table 21? i.e,^ the post-test profiles, 
are reported in Table 23 ^ following. 
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Table 2 3^ Analvc j i » of Vari ance Tabl e f or tl iG Cor r>pa3:is Qn of the Mean Score 







L rxCUxUy OI: 


i_ri^f i.'US u— .1. &h V- or J 






unxvaxiauG 


Fr ODaox X JL cy 




SCtillO 


P— Ratio 


JjGSh i nan 


1 


C e% 1 ^MTTr^f^ lAV* <r •(-**> /I ■« v^r« 

oexL'^unciers ucinuxncj 


4S • / U 


. xuux 


0 


o O ± J. • U J S uC 




. XUOU 








« XJQ^ 




uivXIlcj LiO Ve 


^ • OA 


. XXUD 


c 

3 • 


>icc«3p «--.ny iiOVe 


X 6 O 


. Z*l / u 






X4» 4d 




•7 


PccicG of Mind 


• Uo 




Q 

o • 


Tontlancy to Trust Others 


• 10 


. / DOl 




Lcjvcl of Aspiration 


4» 33 


.0^01 




Pliysical ihicrqy 


7 • 59 




jL1« 


Versatility 


1.34 


• 25x0 




I n n o va t i von ess 


!• 92 


• X /Oo 


13. 


Kxprei^sing Anger 


3«92 


.0516 


14. 


Receiving Ho.stility 


7c79 


• 0060 


15. 


Clax^ity in •E:K:prGssing Thoughts 


.05 


.8214 


16. 


./ibility to Listen in an Alert 








and Understandir^g Way 


.09 


.7674 


17. 


Reaction.*? to CcinracsntR 7vbout or 








Evaluations of My liehavior 


.35 


.5564 


18. 


Toleranca of Differencen in Others 


2.67 


.3.062 


15. 


Interest in L^^nrning 


1.41 


,2391 


20. 


ladopeiidence 


1-.53 


. 2199 


21. 


Vision of the Future 


1.60 


.2102 



Multivariate Test of the Equc:'.iity of Mean "ocore Vectors j 
F21,51 1«2878, vrith a- probability less t:ian »2276. 



Table 23 indicaten that the difference bctV7een the Miranionte profile 
and the Pacifica profile on the Post-test of the PGI vras not statistically 
significant at or beyond the o05 level of probability of a Type I error, 
the level at which the test of this liypothesis was controlled. It. indi- 
cates further that only ore of the differences between the Miranionte and 
Pacifica iTiean scores on the post-test of the PGI, tha difference on the 
"Opennefis" scale, v;as statistically significant at or beyond th& o0025 
level of x^3:obability of a Type X error, the level at which the tests of 
these sub-hypotheses were controlled. 

From tliese findings, it follows that the "gains" achieved by the 
oxperiinental group of faculty between the pre-test and the post- test of 
the PGI v/ere the same for both the Miramonte and the Pacifica faculty, 
even though it would appear from the fact that they achieved! the higher 
mean scores reported in Tables 20 and 21 that the Pacifica faculty had 
achieved the greater gains on the majority of the scales. In fact, only 
the pacifica faculty's greater "gain" on the ''Openness" scale is signifi- 
cant. 
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CoMCC2rn.incj the cinalyriis of "p'-^^rsonal grov/th profilns"- (mean rcore 
vectors on the PGl) , tliereforci# wo conclude that the impact of the 
Communications Skills Workshop upon the personal growth of its partici- 
pants i insofar ixs it can be asfies.-^ed by "gains" in mean scores on the 
scales of the PGX ^ was undif f arentiated in it9 effoct upon the Miramonte 
and Pacifica faculiiioF; . 



Analyfji s of. .^/yy^lt-X ,pP^i.,.?,^.V!»i^, ^ ,^.M.^I\?pJP^^ ,PV^^^.^^--^^!^f^^y..^^. 

In order to assess the iinpact of the Comunications Skills Workshop 
upon the lifo and vork of faculty and sturlonts in thp. two experimental 
hiah schooln;, Miraraonte and Pacifica.^ one evaluative questionnaire v;as 
administered to the faculty and another to a sample of the students in 
each of the.oc^ schools after the completion of the worknhop. T'hf3 responses 
of the faculty to their' evaluative questionnaire are reported in Table 
24 p follov,anc)l and the responses of the students to their evaluative 
questionnaire are reported in Table 25, aLso folloA^ing» These tables, 
indicate the numbe^r and proportion of responses in each of the three response 
categories: 1) A lot* 2) Some. 3) A little or none. 
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TablQ 24 t Rer;ponsGS to tho Evalua tive Oiigtstio nnairG Made by the Faculty 
of MiramontG and Pacifica nigh Schoolr; » 

ItGia 

No» Item St R tGn\Gn t 

1« It BGGittS to me thiat the morale of both faculty and students in 
my school has improved in the last few months. 

2» The atniostphcre of my school now seems to ma to be tnore alive 
and encouraging than it did earlier in the year. 

3* I and my colleagues soerrv to be making our teaching more relevant 
to our students than it used to be. 



4# My interest in the school and in my teaching has increased over 
the past fciw months. 

5. I ai"diriy colleagues on tho faculty are more open and responsive 
to students than we wite lar?t scraestor. 

6. It seeiris to me that X and my colleagues are more tolerant of 
differences among students than we v;ere earlier in the year* 

7» I think that I am coudng across to rny students more clearly now 
than I did last semester* 

8. My colleagues and I are irtore inclined to trust students than we 
were ear in the year^ 

9» It seems to that X and ir.y colleagues express our raal feelings 
more openly now than we used to last semester. 

I0» My colleagues and I listen more understandingly to th?? situdentK 
in my scliool than we did last semester. 

11* My colleagues and I are moi^e interested in indlvldu?<l r.tudtrints 
and their special interests than we were earlieir in tho year. 

12* The students in my school seer.^ to. feel freer about approaching 
me and my co3.1eagues on the raeulby than they did last semester* 

13* It seems to me that I and my colleagues* on the faculty are 
coYTtinunicating xnore openly and irelati)ig to one another iwore 
dj.rectly and honestly than we did earlier in the year* 

14. I feel freer about approaching my colleaguen on the faculty and 
discussing things with them than I did earlier in the year. 

15» I think that the communications skills workshop in which my 
colleagiiett ajul I prii uiuxpaLt^tl iasL sei'ieai:t*jL* tiaw coiiv.r iUuted 
Lu Vnti ciiciUMtJS in lay 8CJioul LhciL X hrtve jK>Ltiu above. 
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Tablo 24. (Continued) 

HiramontR (n=40) 
A lot. Some. 



% 



Little 
or None . 



n. lot. 



Pacifica (K«=25) 



Some. 



% 



Little 
or None. 



# % % 



2.5 20 50.0 17' 47.5 2 8.0 11 44.0 12 40.0 



4 10.0 20 50.0 16 40,0 2 8.0 13 52.0 10 40.0 

4 10.0 24 60.0 12 30.0 3 12.0 15 .60.0 7 28.0 

6 15.0 21 52.5 13 32.5 4 IG.O 12 43. 0 9 36.0 

6 15.0 27 67.5 7 17,5 6 24^0 14 5G,0 5 20.0 



5^ 12.5 24 60.0 11 27.5 6 24.0 11 44.0 



32.0 



5 12.5 23 57.5 12 30.0 



1 4.0 20 aS.O 12 8.0 



24 60.0 15 7-.'.5 1 4.0 1.4 5G.0 10 40. 0 



8 20.0 22 55.0 10 25.0 7 23.0 10 40.0 0 32.0 

2 5.0 .. 26 65.0 'l2 30.0 4 IG.O 16 64.0 5 20.0 

6 15.0 24 60.0 10 25.0 1 4.0 17 60.0 7 28.0 

5 12.5 22 55.0 13 32.5 3 12.0 14 56.0 8 32.0 



7 17.5 25 57.5 



8 20.0 



4 16.0 13 52.0 8 32.0 



8 20.0 22 55.0 10 25.0 6 24.0 9 36.0 10 40.0 

9 22.5 21 .52.5 10 25.0 4 16.0 13 52.0 8 32.0 
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Table 2 5. ^^^.?^?„^y?^-^vA^_ Oua gtionnaira Mado by Students of 
. Mxraniontn and P^^.cifica Hioh Schools. 



Item 

Ho, I t^m S ta tc.nient 

1, It seems to that the morale of both students and faculty .in 
my school has inproveA in the last few months, 

2, The atmoGphnre of my school nov; GGoms more alive and encouraging 
to me than it did earlier in the yearo 

3, The teachers? in my school are making the things v;e study more 
relevant to me. now than they used to, 

4, My intores;t in school and in my clasees has increased over the 
past fev7 months, 

5, The faculty at my school seem to be more open and rec-Pnnsive 
to the students than they vere last semestp.r* 

6, It seems to nie that the faculty at ny school are taore to3 errant 

of differences cunong students than they were earlier in the yesir* 

7, My teachers come acroas to rue more clearly now than they used 
to last semester, 

8, The faculty at jtiy school seem more inclined to tru*3t tne and 
other students than they did earli^^r in the year, 

9, It 5jeems to rae that the faculty at ray school express th^ir real 
feelings wore openly nov7 thaP- they did last seraester. 

10a My teachers no[-7 listen to me and other stuaents in a ic^ore 
understanding way than they did la.st ^5emester. 

11, My teachers seem to be ifiore interested in me and tny special 
interests ti^an they were earliex- in the year. 

12. I feel freer alxjut ap]:roaching the faculty at my school than 
I did last semester. 
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h lot. 



1 ' J. 



Miramonte (M«74) 



Some. 



Little 
or none. 



A lot. 



Pacifica (N«25) 



Little 
or none. 



J> t J I 2 I I ^ 



2 2.6 30 40.-0 4?. 57.4 2 8.0 9 36.0 14 56. 0 

9 12.0 24 32.4 41 55.6 5 20.0 8 32.0 12 48.0 

11 14.8 40 54.0 23 31.2 1 4.0 13 52.0 11 44. Q 



15 20.0 32 43.: 



27 36.8 



6 24.0 12 43.0 7 28.0 



3 4.0 33 44.6 38 51.4 2 8.0 11 44.0 13 52.0 

3 4.0 29 3f3.6 42 57.4 6 24.0 10 40.0 9 36.0 

6 8.0 34 45.5 34 45.5 4 16.0 14 56.0 7 28.0 

B 10. 0 36 35.2 40 54.0 2 8.0 12 48.0 11 44.0 

9 12.0 - 34 45.6 31 42.4 7 28.0 10 40.0 B 32.0 

5 6.8 30 40.0 39 53.2 1 4.0 13 72.0 6 24.0 



6 8.0 27 36/8 41 



20.0 



9 36.0 U 44.0 



17.6 33 44.6 28 37,8 



5 20.0 11 44.0 9 36.0 
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Table 24 iiKlicafcc{3 that, in the viev; of the MiramontQ faculty, the 
most prominent chanqes attributable to tlieir participation in the Conununi- 
cations Skills VJorkshop were tho5?e described by Faculty QuGstionnaire items 
5# 13^ 9^ 11 and 14, Over 75% of the Miramonte faculty noted a lot or GOmc 
chango of these kinds and indic:'^tod by their responses to item 15 that their 
participation in the workshop contributed a lot or seme to these changes in 
thoi*:* school. The itc^m stateiT^ents that describe the most prominent changes 
they noted are as followsi 

5. I and my colleagues on the faculty are nore open and 
responsive to students than we vrere last sernester. 

13^ It seens to ne that I and ray colleagues on the faculty 

are communicating more openly and relating to one another 
Tnore honestly and diroctJ.y than V7e did earlier in the year. 

9, It jjeeras to me that I and my colleagues oxpress our roi^l 
feelings more openly now than we used to last semester. 

li« My colleacjues and X^are more interested i.n individual 
students and their special interests than we were 
earlier in the year. 

14# I feel freer about approaching my colleagues in the 
faculty and discussing things with them than I did 
earlier in the year. 

The item statenants that describe the feature?; of their school th-it 
the Miramonte faculty believed were least influenced by their partici;ia- 

tion in the vrorkshop are as follov/s: 

} 

X 

1. It seems, to me that the morale of both faculty and 

students in rr.y school has improved in the last few monthr. • 

2» The atraosplif^^i"e of my school now seeing to rne to he more 
alive and encouraging than it did earlier in the year. 

P>. My' colleagi'^es and 7. are r^ore inclined to trust students 
than v;e were earlier in the year. 

Table 24 also indicates that the faculty at ?^acifica took a nlicjhtly 
different view of tJie most prominent changes in their school attribut':ible 
to their participation In tho v;orkshop. Over 90'% of thera noted a lot or 
sorsic change as that described by itam 7 p and C0% of. thi-ivn not^-^d a lot or 
some change described by items 5 and 10. The item statements that deocribed 
these most prominent changes in their school are as follov;s? 

7. X think that I ajn coming across to my stiiuents more 
clearly now than X did last semester. 
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5* I and my colleagues on the faculty r.re nioro opon and 
refiponsive to students than were last semester. 

10, My colleagues and I listen wore undGrstandimtly to the 
Btudents in rriy schoo3, then we did lusit sementer. 

The iten\ stat(i*.Tients that describe the features of their school that 
the Pacifica faculty felt v/ere least affected by their pariticipation in 
the VTorkshop are. as follows i 

1» Xt fjeeras to nf3 that the raorale of both faculty and 

students in ray school has improved in the last fev; months. 

14, I feel freer about approachinq my colleaques on the 
faculty anfi discussing things with thctm than 1 did 
earlier in the year. 

8» My colleagues and T are iwove inclined to t-rust students 
than we v/ere earlier in the year. 

2, The atiriOsp^iGre of my school now seerrts to Tne to be more 
alive and encouraging than it did earlier in i-he year, 

Kote that items 1^ 2 c-and 8 also dascribed the features of their school 
that the Mircmonte faculty felt V7ere least af footed by their participation 
in the wrhyhop* t?ote, toO/_ that item 14 describes one of the least 
changed f eatxures of Pacif ica and one of the most proi^inently changed 
features of Hiramonteo 

O'able 25 indicates? that the students at Mirarnonte High School noted 
prominent changes in the features of their .school dnscrlbrjd by ite-nirs 3^ 
4 and 12« The item st^itements describing these changers noted by about 
G5% to 70% of the students are as follox^s: 

3, The teachers in my school are making the things v;e study 
wore relevant to we now than they used to. 

4, My Interest in fSchool and in r^y classGS ha^^j increased 
over the past fev; months. 

12. 1 feel freer about approaching the faculty at my school 
than I dif^ l^^st semester. 

Th? itoTi statewi-^^ntG describing the features of their school that the 
Mirarnonte students regarded as having been changed least during tite period 
of the worJcshop are as follov7s: 

G. It seems to rr.e that the faculty at my school are more 
tolerant of differences among students than they were 
earlier in the year. 
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1* It r.-'-^Gnfts to ne that tlie morcila of both students and 

faculty- in my school has irn.provod in th« last few months. 

2. Tho ate.osphero of ny school now seems r.ore alive and 
encouraqing to than it did earlier in the ycrxr. 

According to Table 23, the stndnnts at P.^.cifica High School noted 
most prominently changes in the features of their school described by 
iteins 10 r 4 and 7. -rhe itoB stateraents describing these changes, noted 
by over 70% of the studentfi sampled are as follows: 

10. My teachors nov7 listen to me ajid othar r,tudents in a i^.ore 
understanding v;ay than they did lai?;t semester. 

4b My intere.st in 55chool and in my cla5?f5os5 has incrnaFted 
over the past few nonths* 

12. I fr^el freer about approaching the faculty at my school 
than I did last 3C?raester* 

The item statevaents describing the features of their nchool that the 
Pacifica studont.'> regarded a-s having been least changed enuring the period 
of the X'/o.rkshon a.ro as follov/s:. 

1. It seei.is to r.Te that the morale of both student*^', c^nd 
faculty in \ny school has iraproved in tb,e last "''^ew months* 

2. The atnosphere of ray school now seeras more alive and 
encouraging to me than it did earlier in the year, 

5* The faculty at my *3chool scent, to bo nore oveu and 

responsive to the students thcin they w?-re last semester. 

Note that both the faculty and j^tudents of Miramonte feel that the 
faculty rneribers beCuTuo faore approachable during tiie period of the v/orrCohop, 
and that the rr.oralc and atmosphere of the school/ which they regarded has 
having already been quite congenial/ were changed only a little or none 
during this period ♦ 

Note, too/ that both the faculty and students of Pacifica feel that 
the teachers are ccriing across rior.-, clP;arly to their students than they 
did previous to the wo rl-: shop, and that the teachers listen more under-- 
standingly to their students than they did prior to their participation 
in the v:ori:sb.op* Again ^ both faculty and students agree in noting that 
the morale and atmosphere of thnir school vjore affected only a little or 
not at all by the faculty's participation in the workshop, probably because 
they were already reasonably high the view of 3*K>th groups. 
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Fia--xlly, jiotc that the stu«lcntH at both Mirar.iorite and Pacific^ 
indicated that their interest i\\ iscliool and in their classes had increased 
over tho period of the workshop* From this it would r.c.cx:\ that, in both 
of the GKperimental hi'jh schools, faculty participation in the Coinraunica- 
ticrin Skills Worhnhop had a da<:.l!:able effect unon their teaching and 
their students* attitudes toward rchool and learning. 

Summary 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the Cortivriunications Skills 
Workshop, three major hypotheses concerning the achievement of its 
objectives v:ere fox^^^ulated and tested. In this surjnary and conclusion 
of the evaluation £5tudy, each of these hypotheses will be restated and 
its acceptability argued on the basis of the evidence presented in the 
findings of the study* 

The first major hypothesis states: 

There vill be a statistically significant difference betv/ecn 
the pre-tcst and the post-test interpersonal values profiles 
of both the faculty and the students in the tvo experimental 
high schools* 

Examination of the "interpersonal vrilues profiles" (mean score 
vectors on the "Survey of Interpersonal Valuo^i" or SIV) reported in 
Table 4 and analysed in Tables 5 through 0 reveals that this hypothi^sis 
is not acceptable in its entirety, or even for the most part. Table 5 
indicates that none of the differences bctv;cen the four pre-test and 
the four post-test laean score vectors on the SIV conipared over-all is 
statistically significant. Table 6 indicates that none of the differ- 
ences betv7ecn tho tv/o faculty i^re-test and the tv;o faculty post-test 
mean score vectors on the SIV is statistically significant* Table 7 
indicates that none of the differences betv^'een the tv;o student pre- 
test and the two student post-test mean score vectors on the SIV is 
statistically significant* Table 8, however, indicates that the 
difference between the pre-tcst and post-ter-it mean score vectors of 
the students at Pacifica High School is statistically significant* 
It indicates furtlier that this difference is due to differences between 
these students' mean scores on two scales of t)ie SIV, "Support" and 
"Leadership," which vrere statintically significant. This "gain" was 
interpreted to signify a change in these students* "interpersonal 
values profiles" from a preference for (in the temis by which Gordon 
defines the "Support" and "Leadership" scales) "briing treated v?ith » 
kindness and consideration, being treated with understanding, receiving 
encouragement fron\ other people" to a preference for "being in charge 
of other people, having authority over others, being in a position of 
leadership and power." Since neither the pre-test nor the post-test 
mean scores on these two scales v/as an extreme score (that is, above 
the 75th percentile or below the 25th percentile in the table of 
national norms for high school students* moan scores on the SIV) / which 
v/ould have indicated the possibility of inter- or intra-personal conflict 
between these two values or among the six values asr^essed in the profile, 
was not possible to interpret further the "gain" evidenced by analysis 
i/^" these scores. / 
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The second major hypothesis of the evaluation study states: 

There will ba a statistically significant difference betv^aen 
the pre-test and the post-test ''personal grov;th characteristics'* 
of the faculty in the tv/o experimental high schools. 

Examination of thf3 "personal growth profiles" {wean score vectors 
on tha "Personal Growth Inventory," or PGI) reported in Table 18 and 
analyzed in Tables 19 reveals that this hypothesis is entirely accept- 
able as stated. Table 19 indicates that the difference between tho 
pre-test and the post-test "personal grov/th profiles" of the faculty 
of the two experinontcil high schools (thoir nean score vectors on the 
PGI) is statistically signif icaaL . It also indicates that this difference 
is due to differences between the wean scores on five scales of the PGI 
which are also statistically significant: 

!• Self --Understanding 
Giving Love 

2. Self-Ksteem 

1G» Tolerance of Differences in Others 

3. Courage to Fail 
6m Openness 

The significant "gains" achieved by the experimental group of faculty on 
;these fi.ve scales (listed alx>ve in descending order of magnitude) are 
particularly relevant to the objectives of tha Communications SkilD.s 
Workshop which are surninarized in the first section of the evaluation study. 

The third major hypothesis of the evaluation study states: 

There will be a statistically significant difference between 
the "interpersonal values profiles" of the faculty and those 
of the students in both of the experinental high schools on 
both the pre-test and tha post-test, but this difference v;ill 
dirAinish and the faculty and student profiles will become more 
nearly congruent on the po3t-teat« 

Exan^ination of the pre-test and post-test "interpersonal values 
profiles" (mean score vectors on the SIV) of faculty and students that 
are reporteci in Table 4 and analyr^od in Tables 12 through 14 reveals 
that this hypothesis is acceptablo only with certain qualifications* 
Table 12 indicates that, on both the j>re-test and the post-test# there 
v/as a statistically significant difference between the "interpersonal 
profiles" of the faculty and those of the students in the tv;o experi- 
mental high schools. It indicates further that this difference is due 
to differences between their respective mean scores on tv:o scales of the 
SIVj "Conformity" and " Independence •" More specific two-way comparisons 
of faculty and student profiles, vAade in order to find nore specifically 
meaningful differences between them and to test the hypothesis that these 
differences diminished on the post-test* revealed that the differences 
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between faculty and student profiles were due to differences in only one 
of the two experimental high schools: Miramonte. No statistically signi- 
ficant differences were found betv;een •the profiles of faculty and students 
at Pacifica High School, neither on the pro-test nor on the poist-test. 
Table 13 indicates that, on the pre-test of the SIV, the difference 
between the "interpersonal values profiles'" of Miramonte faculty and 
Miramonte students was statistically significant, and that this difference 
was due laainly to the difference betv^een faculty and student mean scores 
on the "Conformity'* scale of the SIV. Table 14 indicates that, on the 
post^'test of the SIV; the difference between the "interpersonal values 
profiles" of the Miramonte faculty and the Miramonte students was not 
' statistically t-significant, although the difference betv;een faculty and 
student mean scores on the "Conformity" scale rcniained statistically 
significant, (In fact, the difference between faculty and student raean 
scores on the "Conformity" scale v/as greater on the post-test than on the 
pre-test,) 

The third hypothesis assumes that one effect, of the faculty *s partici- 
pation in the Communications Skills VJorkshop could be improved communications 
between faculty and students, such that the differences between their 
respective "interpersonal values profiles" would be diminished and greater 
congruence betv?een then\ would be evident in a coiTtparison of the post-test 
mean score vectors on the SIV, Although it was found that the difference 
between Miramonte faculty and students* profiles on the pre-test did^ in. 
fact, diminish to infiignif icance on the post-te^tr this finding was not 
interpreted to wean that all of the b-arjis for interpersonal conflict between 
faculty and students in Hi.ravaontc High School had been elimin ted by the 
faculty's participation in the v/orkshopc Even though the profiles of Mira- 
monte faculty and students are wore nearly congruent on the por^t-test than 
they v;ere on the jpre-test^ their mean scores on the Conformity scale were 
even further apart on tlie i?ost-test than they v;ere on the prc'-test. Indeed, 
the Miranio3ite students* mean score on the "Conforraity" scale, which vjas 
already extreraely low on the pre-test (below the 25th percentile on the 
national norms for high school students' mean fjicores on the SIV) , it v;as 
even iov/er on the post- test and differed even more greatly from the faculty's 
mean score, which did not change significantly. But it was not possible to 
interpret further the irrtpact of the Mircunonte faculty ' s participation in 
the workshop upon the "non-conformist" values of Miramonte students. 

In order to assess further the" impact of the Cormi^.unications Skills 
Workshop upon the life and work of faculty and students in the two experi- 
mental Viigh schools, a f if teen-itera evaluative questionnaire v/as administered 
to the faculty and a twelve-item evaluative questionnaire v;as administered 
to a sample of students in each of the two schools after the corapletion of 
the workshop. Exapiination of responses to these evaluative questionnaires 
reported in Table 24 (faculty) and Table 25 (students) revealiii that the 
impact v:as considerab3.ee Both the faculty and the students of Miraiuonte 
High School felt that the faculty members became raore approachable during 
the period of the workf^hop and that the morale and atmosphere of the school, 
which they apparently regarded as having been already quite congenial, were 
changed only a little or not at all. Both the faculty and students of 
Pacifica High School agreed in tVieir feeling that tlie teachers were coming • 
across more clearly to their students than they did previous to the work- 
pn¥/->"^P/ and that the teachers listened more under>?,tandingly to their students 
^*^^in they did prior to their participation in the vrorkshop. Finally, the 
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students at both Mirainonte anci Pacif ica High Schools Inrlicated by tho.lr 
resporiLes to the evaluative qucistionnairc that their interest in f^chool 
and in thoir classes had increanad over the period of their tcacliers' 
participation in the. v;orkr3hop. 

Conclusion 

From the findings samTnarized above ^ the evaluation study reaches the 
follov/ing conclusions regarding the of fectivenGss oP, the Commnicatlons 
Skills V7orkf3hops 

1» Assesomentn of tho v/crkahop'g eff ectivenr^ssi attempted by 
pre- and pont-testing exporinentai group faculty and 
students with Gordon *g "Survey of Interpersonal Values" 
. did not reveal statistically significant "gains" in the 
dependent variable tonfled "interpersonal values" attri- 
butable to faculty participation in the workshopo 
Kither the workshop experience did not make a measurable 
irr.pcict upon participants' "interpersonal values," as 
these are operationally defined by scores on th.i SIV, 
or the SIV does not take reliable and valid noasuros of 
changes in "interpersonal values" attained over the short 
period ^jf four wonth;^-, 

2. Assessments of the vJorksViOp'n effectiveness attempted by 
pre« and post-testing exocrimental group faculty V7ith 
BlansfiGld- and Lippett's "Personal Growth Inventory" 
revealed statistically significant "gains'' in the depen- 
dent variable temied "per jsonal grov;th charactoristics" 
attributable to faculty participatio?*i in the. v;orkshop*. 

3» The attribution of signifricant "gains'* on either of the. 
first two dependent variables to faculty particiPcition 
in the 'workshop must remain entirely conjectural because 
no evidence in support of a more substantial argument 
could be gathered by pre- and post-testing a cont'xol 
group of faculty and students as had been planeed' in the 
original research design for the evaluation study, 

4. Assessments of the workr3hop*s effectiveness attempted by 
ex post facto administration of an evaluative question- 
naire to experiraental group faculty and another to a 
sample of experi:'nGntcil group students revealed that, in 
both of the experimental high schools , Miramonte and 
r*acifica, faculty participation in the v;orkshop had a 
desirable effect upon their teaching and upon their 
students' attitudes tov?arcl learning in schoolf csn effect 
to v;hich both teachers and students could and did testify 
V7ith a considerable degree of ugrepment between and among 
. them* 
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The Overall Findings 

ESEA Title III Project Number 5134, a three-year grant, entitled, 
"County-v^^lde Direction to Family Life Education, 1968-69—1970-71," centered 
on inservice education to better prepare teachers in the elementary and 
secondar, schools of Contra Costa County, California, to offer instruction in 
Family Life Education with an emphasis on healthy sexuality. 

The Setting . The $146,387*90 grant was administered by the Contra Costa County 
Department of Education and the inservice educational activities it sponsored 
were offered to teachers who were employees of separate and autonomous school 
districts which looked to the County for special consultative and supplementary 
services . 

Project Number 5134, was instituted at what turned out to be the most 
Inopportune time to promote the teaching of ser education in the public 
schools. The years 1968-69 — 1970-71 were a time of tremendous turmoil over 
the issue of sex education at national, state, and local levels, threatening 
the very existence of the project from day-to-day and serving as a constant 
threat to the informal relationship between the County and the independent 
school districts on whose cooperation the Project depended. 

Five separate and specially planned Family Life Education Workshops, 
similar in overall purpose, but with differing emphases in content and 
organization, were offered in the spring and summer of 1968, winter end 
sutraner of 1969, and fall of 1970 for 404 teachers. The 30 hours of 
instruction yielded two semester units of college credit. 

The Sample . A total of 515 teachers and 1,110 students were the subjects in 
this evaluation study of the Project, as shown in Table 1* The evaluation 
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research was dpsigned and conducted by a team of research specialists from 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Table I 
Number of Subjects 







Number of Teachers 


Number of Students 




Program 


Total 


Experimental 


Control 


Total 


Experimental 


Control 


I (Sp '68) 


114 


70 


44 








II (Su '68) 


80 


80 


. 0 








III (W '69) 


77 


50 


27 


569 


450 


119 


IV (Su '69) 


139 


99 


40 


335 


335 


0 


V (F '70) 


105 


105 


0 


206 


125 


81 


Total 


515 


404 


111 


1,110 


910 


200 



The original thrust of the investigation was a replication study using 
different groups of subjects with each training program. Within certain limits 
of the political realities surrounding the teaching of Family Life Education, 
this was done in the first four programs. Based on the results of the 
evaluation of these workshops, the fifth program was different as was the 
evaluation design. 

Assumptions . A major assumption of the investigation was that teacher train- 
ing does have an impact, i.e., teachers do^ change, that these changes can be 
adequately measured by pre and posttesting the teachers and their students, 
and that these, changes are most apparent in the knowledge and skill domains, 
but also may occur in the attitude and personality domains. Thus a basic 
question to which the study addresses itself is: Does teacher training train 
teachers? 
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Me thodology * Fourteen instruments were used in the evaluation study and 

appear in a separate volume, The Appendices . Seven were developed by the 

evaluation team and first used in a Ph.D. study.* These include the 

Demographic Questionnaire, the Family Life Attitude Inventory, Family Life 

Education Q Sort, Family Life Knowledge Inventory (grades 5-6, 7-8, 10-12), 

Student Evaluation of the Family Life Education Program, the Family Life 

Evaluation Teacher and Student Questionnaires. Seven were standardized 

instruments as follows: 

McHugh Sex Knowledge Inventory 
Omnibus Personality Inventory 
Mooney Problems Check List 

Weichmann Family Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory 
Gordon Personality Inventory (including the Gordon 

Personality Profile) 
Gordon Survey of Interpersonal. Values 
Blansfield and Lippett Personal Growth Inventory 

The statistical design was multivariate analysis of variance for which 

the CALIF program was used, an adaptation of the NYBIIUL. The data gathered 

by the Family Life Education Q Sort were analyzed by the computer programs in 

the BCTRY system. 

Findings , There were five sets of hypotheses in the original evaluation design 
at the time the Project was conceived (pll-13) . However, as soon as the Project 
became operational, it became evident that separate sets of hypotheses had to 
be formulated and tested for each of the five programs (p 15-17, 106, 151-152, 
226i and 273). 

One set of dependent variables was the dimension of personality characteristics . 
We wondered if the special training in Family Life Education with an emphasis 
on healthy sexuality would bring about significant changes in the personality 



*McCarn, Jerry. In-Service Teacher Training; An Evaluation . Unpublished 
Ph.D. Dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1969. 
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characteristics of the teachers. The answer was "No," whether measured by the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (p 103, 149, and 264), the Gordon Personality 
Inventory (including the Gordon Personality Profile (p 306), or the Gordon Survey 
of Interpersonal Values (p 307)* The one exception to this finding was with the 
Personal Growth Inventory wherein the experimental group of teachers (those in 
the special training program) achieved statistically significant gains on eight 
of the 21 scales. This occurred in the fifth training program, perhaps because 
it was extended over a six-month period whereas the training in the other four 
programs was over a two- to -three-month period. 

Another set of depende »t variables was the dimension of attitude . We 
wondered if the special training would bring about a change in the teachers* 
attitudes toward Family Life Education with an emphasis on healthy sexuality 
as a school subject which they would be expected to teach. The answer was 
'*Yes," whether measured by the Family Life Education Q Sort (p 104, 149), the 
Family Life Attitude Inventory (p 104 and 149), the Weichmann Family Life 
Attitude and Knowledge Inventory (p 266) , or the Family Life Education Teacher 
Questionnaire (p 267). 

A third set of dependent variables was the dimension of knowledge . We 
wondered if the special training would bring about an increase in the teacher's 
knowledge and understanding of Family Life Education with an emphasis on 
healthy sexuality as a school subject which they would be expected to teach. 
We speculated that an increase was likely to occur even though the chief purpose 
for the special workshops was attitudinal rather than knowledge changes. But 
we knew the teachers would be exposed to some new knowledge In the workshops 
and that the.y would be learning content when they prepared to teach units of 
courses in Family Life Education. The answer was "Yes." There were 
statistically significant gains in knowledge and understandings as measured by 
McHugh's Sex Knowledge Inventory (p 103, 149, 221), and the Weichmann Family 
Life Attitude and Knowledge Inventory (p 265) . 
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To summarize, changes were hypothesized in three groups of variables — 
knowledge, attitude, personality. In two of them — knowledge and attitude, 
statistically significant changes were found, in the other, personality 
characteristics, none were found* The latter we interpret to mean that either 
no changes occurred in the personality characteristics of the teachers or those 
changes that did occur could not be measured by the standardized, hard data, 
instruments the evaluation team chose to use. 

The research design included four independent variables . These were 
experimental condition (the teacher given the special training vs. those not 
trained), urban-rural (teachers from schools in Contra Costa County serving 
rural or urban communities), and elementary-secondary (teachers instructing 
students in grades K-5 or 7-12). The fourth independent variable hypothesized 
was with regard to students — did their knowledge and understanding of sex 
education increase as a result of the instruction they received from the 
teachers who had participated in the FLE Workshops? 

One finding was that there were no statistically significant differences 
between urban and rural teachers in the first two programs (spring and summer, 
1968 (p 103 and 149). Consequently this variable was not tested in the three 
subsequent programs. It had been assumed that secondary school teachers who 
were more subject matter conscious to be different from elementary school teachers 
who traditionally are more student-centered. The evaluation team sought to 
measure this difference on four occasions (programs I, II, III, and IV) » The 
finding; was no statistically significant differences between elementary and 
secondary school teachers before or as a result of the special training each 
received. Since the only measured variation among elementary and secondary 
school teachers was their participation in the special training workshops, the 
conclusion was that the special training in sex education accounted for the 
-Pleasured difference. 
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Having arrived at this finding after four training programs, the evaluation 
team speculated that there might be different results if the training were 
more intensive and extended over a longer period of time. Hence the format of 
the fifth program was changed to include training over six months rather than 
a two-to-three-month period, and the teachers involved represented the staff 
and students of two high schools (the experimental group) and the staff and 
students of another comparable high school (the control groups) . While the 
E and C condition was maintained for the school staffs, it was lost when the 
time came to test the C students because the school administration simply 
decided at the last minute not to cooperate. However, even though unable to 
obtain comparable data from the C student group, the responses from the E 
students overwhelmingly substantiated the finding that they were aware of 
changes in their school, their teachers, and themselves as a result of tlie 
staff's participation in the special training workshop (p 309). Also, without 
a control group of faculty, again because of last minute unwillingness to 
cooperate, there was overwhelming evidence from an analysis of the evaluation 
questionnaires that the trained group of teachers perceived changes in their 
school, their colleagues, themselves, and their students which they, the 
teachers, were able to attribute directly to their participation in the 
Family Life Education Workshop (p 309) . 

Undoubtedly, the most significant single finding on the impact of the 
special training workshops came from the evaluation of program III (Winter '69) 
where s tatistically significant gains were found among C and E students, in 
favor of knowledge gained by the E students. The .^reatest gain was by E 
students whose I.Q.'s were one standard deviation below the mean I.Q. for the 
C students (p 221) . 
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Implications . Research evaluation of curricular experiences based solely on 
analysis of strictly hard data poses grave difficulties for the investigator 
who conducts a study of the impact of a training program. One obstacle has 
to do with finding appropriate standardized instruments designed to measure 
short-term but nevertheless important and deep changes. Having finally found 
some apparently appropriate instruments, another difficulty is the inability to 
complete the study as planned because of the politics of the subject matter or 
the school district. To this obstacle, in the teaching of a controversial 
subject like sex education in autonomous and independent school settings, must 
be added the increasing present-day rebellion of both teachers and students to 
any form of standardized testing. 

From the experience of evaluating Project Number 5134 over a three-year 
period, the investigators suggest that, from a methodological point-of-view, 
there is a "new" way to go . This "new" way is the i^e of experts in college 
or university research as consultants to groups of elementary and secondary 
school teachers so that the teachers can carry out their own research and 
evaluation activities and thus themselves measure the results of their own 
inservice training and its impact on themselves and their students. 

There is an obvious larger implication here — "el-hi" teachers themselves 
need to have training in research methods so they can evaluate the results of 
teacher education on themselves, their colleagues, their schools, and their 
students performance. As long as school staffs see university or college 
researchers as outsiders , they will continue to be reluctant to serve as 
willing subjects and continue to resist the use of their students as subjects. 
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This is but another reason* why teacher education needs to be carried on in the 
public schools so that college and university faculties and local elementary 
and secondary school faculties are seen as collaborators and collegues working 
together for a common cause. 
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*For other reasons see James C. Stone, Teachers for the Disadvantaged . Chap. 6, 
S. F. Jassey-Bass, 1969; Committee for Economic Development, Report #33, 
Resources for Urban Schools . Chap. 3; and B. 0. Smith (editor) Teachers for 
the Real Worl d. Wash., D.C.: American Assoc. of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
^ 1969. 



